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DEDICATION; 


TO 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart., &c. &c. 

Sir, 

D living oiir rosicleiK’o of two j curs and a 
lialf in Great Biitaiii, we lia\c, from the day of 
our landing up to the pre.sciit time, rci'civod innu¬ 
merable acts of kindness, at (tuition, and friend- 
shi]) from you. Your \.ilu<.ble advice upon all 
occasions lias pro\ed of the, g,cutest advantage 
to us% and the interest Mid»aii\itty you Jj^ive 
evinced toi* our weli'are, lia^ far \;xcccdcd our 
most sanguine*evpcctations. 

Your unwearied exertions for our country and 
her children, jjre too v.ell knoitn to need ar^' 
comment from us, but ^our iiuifoiui a^d nevear 
c^l^ng attai'hmcnt"^to tiit' l.oujee Family, of 
which we life members, destnues tiur must gi^ite- 
ful public acknoMledgmefits. 

Your first contracted I'rieiul.ship wa.s with our 
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grandrathers, then with our fathers, and latterly 
w»th ourselves. Thus you have through three 
successive generations preserved that friendg^Wp < 
with the same w'armncss of heait, and with the 
same disinterested motives. 

Allow us, therefore, Sir, respectfully to dedi¬ 
cate to you this brief and unpretending volui le, 
w hich is the result of our sojourn in this country, 
as a slight token oi r gratitude ; and with senti¬ 
ments of res][/cctr and esteem, we have the 
, honour and gratification to subscribe ourselves. 

Sir, 

Your most grateful and 

obliged humble servants, 

Jehangeer Nowrojef. 

IIlllJEEBllOY RII'-UWANJCK. 


I on lion, Apiil, 1811, 
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PREFACE. 


During our resid^ce in Englmd we have 
been so often asked ^ui| motives for leaving 
our and jilacing ourselves under instruc¬ 

tions in ship-building at Chatham, that we have 
deemed fl expedient Jto draw up a brief account 
of our actuating moth'cs, an^ also to exhibit a 
faint outline of those things, which we had an 
opportunity of m itnessing during the limitetl 
time that we allowecf ourselves for recreation, 
and to give a little repose to our minds. We 
considered that keeping the bow always bent 
would only tend to weaker^it, but we were care¬ 
ful i\i our hours of relaxatian to visit such ex- 
hibitions, .ind to associate with ^uch people, as 
would instruct while they amused, and of \\hu:h * 
the follow ing pages contain the result. 

It has not been our intention to journalize %iir» 
proceedings or to describe things in tlif^ordcr tUat 
saw th^n, but*llc ^ave endeavoured to plaC4f 
before tho reader a sort of bird’s eye viev^^as it 
w'ere, of what we havt seen from the ^J9th ol' 
March* 1838, the day w'e left Bombay, until the 



middle of April, 1841, wdien cease .this com- 
p;lation, being about to return to that placb. 

‘’First, then, as to our actuating motive, there 
arc two of us, Jehangeer Nowrojec, the son, and 
Ilirjecbhoy Merwanjee, the nephew, of Nowrojee, 
Jamsetjoe, Esq., the present master builder in tho 
Honourable East India Company’s dock yarckat 

# 

Bombay, ani we arc grandsons of Jamsetjee Bo- 
manjec, who was risoefof'years master builder of 
that yard. We wevc both educated with a view 
.to being brought up in the profession of our fore¬ 
fathers, and were attached at an early age to the 
Bombay dock yard, which was founded by our 
progenitor, Lowjee Nasserwanjee, in the year 
178.5, and after whom our family is called, viz., 
“ Lo)vjee Family.” It is» necessary to state that 
before the above named year all vessels were 
built at Sural, the principal commercial city on 
the western side of India. The Bombay go- 
vernment having contracted with a Parsee 
builder there in the same year, to^build a ship, 
which was called the “ Queen,” Lowjee super¬ 
intended this vessel in the capacity of a foreman, 
and Mr. Dudley, who was sent to Surat by the 
gt'vcrnmeot of Bombay to sec her properly built, 
Tyas so much plea-sed and stfuck wit.i the att^ 
tion and ingenuity of the foreman, that he per¬ 
suaded him to accompany him to Bombay, in 
order to establish a building yard there. To 



tiiis he consented, and having brought twelve or 
^onrteen’shipwrights with him, selected the ppe- 
*s5Ht spot for the dock yard, and thus laid tdie 
foundation of fliat establishment, which now is 
considered the finest naval arsenal*in India, and 
*that period may he considered an era in the * 
hi^^tory of Bombay, as the prosperity of the^ 
island began rapidly *to increase, ^nd in little 
pmore^han a century the hladb, formerly an in- 
significant and small island,*no^’ ranks amongst 
the cities of Ilindoostan, and promises to become 
one of the best in India. 

Ijowjee afterwards brought up his two sons 
Manockjec and Bomanjec to his own profession, 
who each had a family of four sons, some of 
whom were also brought up as shipwrights, but 
damsetjee, the son of the latter, built the largest 
and the first ship for the liritish navy, the 
“ Minden," of scventy-four«guns, and afterwards 
six other ships of the line, was well kaown 
as a naval* architect to all naval commanders, 
and men that*went to India ^ and his own as well 
as his predece|sor’s* services have frequently 
called forth ^he testimony of the Honourable * 
East India^ Company gnd the Boards* of Adiffi- 
^i)ty, from whom he had from time to time re* 
ceived numerous marks of approbation. 

The ^present master builder has also built 
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several ships for the navy, namely, <he Asi^n, 
Jiombay, and Calcutta^ all of eighty-f6ur guns, 
and which are acknowledged to be the fi»esf 
and strongest two-deckers in thii world. 

There have been inthc whofe ten s^iips of the i 
line, several frigates and 4 imaller vessels ; and nu- 
pnerous other vessels for the Hon. Company a‘id 
the merchanis of India have been built at Bombay, 
besides the defects of Indian squadrons ^uiider. 
several eminent auni’rals have been lepaired, 
and in fact the dock yard may be the just boast 
of the Honourable Company, for the advantages 
and prosperity it lias afforded to the commerce 
of Bombay. Several members of the Lowjee 
Family have distinguished themselves in other 
points, Ilormasjee Bomanjee was well known in 
India and England for his commercial enterprise , 
and the extensive trade he carried on, in con¬ 
junction with the celebrated house of Forbes and 
Co. (the oldest in Bombay), tended much to 
benefit Bombay by paving the way'for others. 
l\;stonjee Bomanjee was also a partner in the 
well known firm of Bruce, (Fawcett, and Co., now 

«r . * 

llemington and Co. 

Nasser.I'anjee Manockjee, also a member of 
die same family, encouraged French ce i- 
merce, and his son, Jehangeer Nasserwanjee 
carries on the same business. Almost all French 
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.^ips J;ha^ come to Bombay are consigned to him, 
as 'also French ships of war, and the cred^t- 
abfe aifd regular^ manner in which he conducts 
the business, has Qxcited the approbation of his 
Majesty, the King of the French, who*sent him 
a very handsome preseitt of a gold medal, and 
deputed the celebrated,Marshal Soult to write to* 
him and to say that it w^s a special mark of the 
King’s^ fwrour. In addition to this, he has the 
American ships consigned to him, so that it may 
not be pi'fiksumptuous to state that our family has 
been very instrumentiil in promoting tin? ct»m- 
inorce and the pros|1eritj of IJomba}. 

We ourselves are the fifth generation from 
Lowjee that continue to* serve the Honourable 
Kast India Company, Avith fidelity and attach¬ 
ment, through a period of one hundred and six 
years as ship builders. But we heard much 
of the progress making bj fliat giant Steam; we 
found that it was becoming moji'o extonsifely 
applied to marine purposes; that instead of its 
being only used for iifiaiid navigation and shoit 
distf\<ice, vessels* were sent to Bombay to keep 
up the communication between India and Fiiig- 
land; we w^’e infunjjned that vessels ol*iininens*e 
totitjage ^ere designed to cross the Allan-* 
tic, and that steamers w^re applied to pufjTo&cs , 
of war > that, indeed, there appeared to be 
no bounds to the mighty strides that it \wis 
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taking from the applicability of steatn as a pV 
pelling power to ships of all sizes. 

The Head Builder was, therefore, advised by 
many of his friends that though as ^'onstructors 
and builders of ships, himself and his ancestors 
were highly complimented for their skill and 
ability, yet a new era had arrived when the at- 
tention of scientific men must be turned to that 
form of a body, w^ich was to be rapidly prt/pelled 
through water by wheels, instead of by the power 
of wind and canvass, and that he shorld, tliere- 
fore, s^nd two or three young men to England, 
where steam vessels of all descriptions were be¬ 
ing designed,—from a small river boat to those 
magnificent passage vessels employed in crossing 
the Atlantic, and thoiie '^till more noble fabric-, 
constructed in the several royal yards for the 
conveyance of mails, .md also those destined for 


“ men of war.” 
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Among the friends that thus advised him the 
foremost was Jolin Seppings, Esq., surveyor of 
shipping to the Iljiiourable East India Com¬ 
pany at Calcutta, who had come to Bombay in 
February, 1838, to return to England by the 
overland Voiite, he strongly.urged the necessity 
of taking such a step in order that Bombay dwck 
yard* should keep pace with the improvements 
of the day, and being an eminent naval archi¬ 
tect himself gave the head builder the assurance 
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c£ puf having every opportunity of perfectii^ 

, «iii;pelves in that branch of naval architecture in 
J'2nglantl. • 

^ Having Been eftceuraged by Mik ^epping.s, 
»nd hearing the same thing from the then worthy 
sui^orintendent, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Mai- ^ 
colm, lie at once applie^l to the gowrnment for 
sending two of us to thiS c(xintry. Government 
approv^cl'oF the measure,^and vwy kindly pro¬ 
mised to rccoinmoiid us to the notice of Ihe 

II onourabre Court of Direators of the East India 

• • 

Compani'. ^ * • 

To these two sincere advisers of our Father and 
^ Cncle ivC owe everything, they were actuated by 
the best of motives, and a disinterested anxiety for 


our welfare, which we shall ncAcr forget. It was 
through Sir Charles Malcolm and Mr. Seppings 
that we have had the good fortune of coming to 
England, and we here beg to (fonvey to them ^ur 
best thanks «and grateful feelings for it, as well 
as for the kindness and attention wc*siil)sequently 
received from them in England. 

WRh the spgciSc object, tberefore, of acqviif- 
ing a correct knowledge of the constriyition ot 
* vesselil and sttijis, w'e left our relatives and • 

friends at Bombay, and embarked on the.^th 
of March, 1838, on board the Buekingbamslure, 
with our’friend and preceptor, Dorabjee Mun- 
cherjee, and two servants of our own caste. W* 
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» .» 

l^ave spent a large sum of money upon .our* main¬ 
tenance and education, and we humbly hope thaf ^ 
our residence in this country hrts been attended 
with the desired result. • •' 

O i 

We had the opportunity of daily visiting 
Chatham dock yard, wiiere large steamers were 
being built„by the kind permission of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, to fvh<Lm wb feel most grateful. 
We have availed ,ourselves of the able i/istruc- 

• tf * 

tion of John Fincham, Esq., the talented master 
shipwright of Chatln^m dock yard, who was for 
many years the spperintendent of the school of 

t. 

naval architecture at Portsmouth, and who is 
also the author of several w’orks on ship building , 
to him we feel particularly indebted for the in-' 
formation that he imparted to us. 

We have also to acknowledge the uniform 
kind disposition shown to us by all the officers 
of that as well as yther royal yards that we have 


visited. We«more particularly allude to Richard 
Blake, Esq.,, master shipwright />f Portsmouth 
yard, and T. Hawkes, E^sq., master shipwright 
Plymouth yard. It would be invidic.-is to 
^ame others, as we here publicly acknowledge 

our thanks to all from who”i we asked for infor- * 

1 

ma(ion, and we may state without va'^ity that we 
have made such progress as to enable several of 
our professional friends to give us testimonials so 
ftrongly worded as amply to compensate for our 



long stfpaBation from our families, friends, an<j 
.c^ujjtry, • 

Language wiU*not express the gratitude we 
^we to the Honourable Court of Directors of the 
]^ast India Company, particularly their two late, 
an(^ the present Honourable Chairman, Sir 
James Law Lushingtoa, Sir Richard Jenkins, 
and William ButterWortk Bjiylcjy, Esq., also the 
worthy%Sc<;retary, James Cosjpo jyielville, Esq., 
and J. C. Mason, Esq.,of the Marine department, 
for the uniform kindness, patronage, and liberal 
encouragement we received frojn them offfciallx, 
^nd the zeal and disinterestedness which they 
evinced for our w'elfare, in return for whicli we 
*cnn only offer the assurance of earnest and in¬ 
defatigable attention to our duties in India. 

To our worthy patron, Sir Charles Forbes, we 
feel highly obliged, and we cannot sufficiently 
express ourselves in acknowledging his nu¬ 
merous actg of patronage, sound advice, and 
real friendship not only towards j.is, but to the 
family to which w e belpng, afld the paternal care 
with which he witched over our studies, mo^- 
ments, comforts, &c., during our residence here, 
and we must take 4^6 liberty of referring our 
refers to j^hat part of our work where we have 
expressed our gratitudes to him and his family, 
but whioh we consider not at all adequate to the 
good-will he entertains towards our countryman 
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generally, and his unceasing exertions fdr pm- 
rtioting their welfare and happiness. ', » . 

We must not forget our worthy and able in¬ 
structor, the Rev. George Hopkinsf, of Egham,^ 
in whom, during our stay of twelve months under 
his superintendence, we found not only an^ in¬ 
structor, Ivat a very sincere and disinterested 
friend, alike anxi,ouSribi’‘Dur Acquirements, health, 
and comfort, and it is justice to him thftt we mus't 
with pleasure state, thtit though himself a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England, he fiever upon 
any olie occasion pondemi>cd or ridiculed that, to 
us dearest of all, the religion of our forefathers 
on the contrary, he, to his honour be it spoken^ 
evinced considerable anxiety that we should per¬ 
severe and act up to what we firmly thought and 
believed to be true. It is to him that we are 

mainly indebted for the success we have had in 

« 

studying our profession at Chatham, as we read 
the writers on naval architecture with ease and pro¬ 
fit, in consequence of the preparatory instructions 
we received from him. It it# also due to the sound 


knowledge he imparted to us in the limited* time 
of twelve months that we have been able to com- 
pile this volume, we shall, thwefore, Always recol¬ 
lect^ him with feelings of respect, e4*teem, and 
admiration. «■ 
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To our kind friend, Captain Robert Cogan, of 


t]ae Indian navy, we are much indebted for the 
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assistance ^nd advice he cheerfully afforded 
\v]ien we needed them, we therefore convey oaf 
thanks to him. . 


From Sir •William Symonds, the piiief Sur¬ 
veyor of the Navy, and his assistant, John Kdyc, 
Esq., we have received tnuch kindness and at- 
tennon, whicli we shall aver gratcfall^j recollect. 

It would indeed hs an tiidjess^ task to enume¬ 
rate li(?|fe •fUl from whom we h^ve received 
courtesy in England, but tlie above-named gen¬ 
tlemen we oould not consis^ntly pass over, and 
we candidly acknowled,:|p that we return td our 
native land deeply im*presscd with tlie hospitable 
{yid affable character of the Britisli people, and 
Hie civilities we have experienced during our 
short sojourn will never be obliterated from our 


memory. 

With regard to our observations upon the dif¬ 
ferent scenes in England, we cannot imagine that 
they will afford cither instruction cy amusement 
to Europeans,^biit we do think that to the 
natives of Indi.i who mt^ be *bout to visit Eng¬ 
land, 4hey will ptove useful, they will poii^. 
out to them sucTi things as are worth inspection, 
•they will give*them a^fatnt idea of what those 
pl^s are aj^out which they have heard so much, 
and our remarks may teadi them that alchougli 
worshipping their Creator through a different 
medium, that they will in England receive mucl^ 
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of kindness and of courtesy^ that tl^ey«will &ee 
smanufactories of almost every description pf 
articles ; they will see glass m^de, cotton manu¬ 
factured, and, congregated •together for exhibi- 
tion, models for performing every possible opera¬ 
tion. * 

1 

With thpse views, wen have noted down those 
things, and although,we may be deemed pre¬ 
sumptuous for putting our ideas in print,^\ve haVe 
only to hope all who read our little work will 

make due allow'ances for our wank of correct 

« 

Engl'ish phraseology ; apd \vc state that if upon 
any subject our remarks ‘appear of croneoirs 
construction, it must have been from want of 
knowing bettery as we have no prejudice against 
any one, or no feeling that could in any way lead 
us to personalities. 

We must also request indulgence for any 
errors, typograp]|iical or otherwise, that the 
rflkder may meet with, as (he work has been 
hurried through the press to get h out before our 

I 

departure. • ^ 

In conclusion, we hope, that'should our h^umble 
efforts promote and increase the' existing kindly 
' feeling'towards the nat;Ive^„of the East in the* 
breast of the British public, our higl\est ambtuon 
wiii be gratified, and ^I’e shall indeed- think that 
we have not traveUedy studiedy and v^ritten in 


rattt. 




CHAPTER I. 


VOYAGE FBOM BOMBAY TO ENGLAND. 




On the twenty-ninth of Manh the Buckingham- 
, shire was announced to leave, and as the time 
drew near, we began to feel uneasy. The idea 
o^ leaving our homes, the happy island which 
gave us birth, the sacrifice of comforts we were 
about to make, and three years’ absence from our 
wives, our parents, and relatives, made us very 
melancholy; however hope animated us and we 
reflected with what pleasure wfe should see them 
all on our return, and moreover what advantage’ 
our countrymen in Bombay would derive by our 
being acquaintetT’with the resources df a country 
on w’hich their life and property depended, and 
we hopM that it would be paving the way for 
them, and that by our communicating to them 
ifhat -we had seen of 'England, and her inha¬ 
bitants, they wWld be actuated to visit her, antf 
that by the frequent interchange of ideas and 
feelings much benefit would result to both. 
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On the morning of the twenty-ninth we hade 
radieu to our families and friends, and many A^ere 
'the tears of sorrow that flowed from all eyes at 
that critical hour. All were melancholy and sad ; 
many came on board the sdiip with us and re¬ 
mained there as long as they could, but oh ! what 
words can paint the gnef when we thus severed 
from each »,other ? > 

Tlie Captain ,^avc OL'ders* to weigh the anchor, 
and the widq sailp were now spread, aftd ^le noble 
ship stood out for sba. 

Every soul on bo^d except ourselws, and some 
native seamen, were fu^ of joy, with the antici- ^ 
pated pleasure of seeing tlleir native land and Ihe 
associates of their younger days. Our case indeed 
was different, we were leaving our birth place for ti 
strange country, and had exchanged homely com¬ 
forts for the troubles of a long sea voyage. We 
gazed on the hai)py land we had just left till W'e 
could see it no loiter. • 

. We soon became reconciled to our lot and 
contrived m'eans to amuse ourselves as well as we 


could. Foi three days and thr«;e nights we saw 
nothing but the wide ocean before, and the sky 
over, us. * 

Ouj fellow passengers were mostly public ser¬ 
vants, whose names would be of very little intere^c, 
«.u^ce it to say, that there were ujirwards of sixty 
including the children, who were about fifteen in 
number. 
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,Maniy of the passengers were sea sick, but tp 
the great astonishment of all, the whole of \x 
escaped* it and were totally free from the slightest 
symptoms of its approach; this we attribute to 
"be caused by the abstemious mode of hVing we 
adopted at sea. We he#e beg to suggest to all 
thpse, who wish to escape the unpleasant elfrcts * 
of sea sickness, to refrain ^rom taking any wine or 
spirits„an4 to be moderate in tfieir meals for the 
first fcM^ays, as we have found it* of advantage 
in keeping our healtli, though out of us five, only 
one of our attendants had been to sea before* 

On the fourth of April we saV the land about 
Cannanore, from which place we had to take some 
.Soldiers and a young officer of the Army as 
passengers in the ship ; in the morning of the 
following day we (;amc into the Bay of Cannanore, 
which is said to be the best on the coast of 
Malabar. , 

The Town is defended by a •fortress, and ha^?, 
we were informed, some very good* houses. As 
our ship was ej^pceted to leave the place in a few 
hours none of the j)ass«igers went on shore; we 
saw some very ^neat bungalows belonging to tlfc 
Enghsh,. close to the beacli with gardens sur-. 
irounding them. • * * 

A boat wfts sent on shore with the secesra 


officer and the purser, with whom we had the 
opportunity of sending some letters to Bombay 
by the post. 
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Soon after the ship entered the Bay vre were 
grounded by the natives^ who came with their 
canoes loaded with all sorts of fruit, cocoa nuts, 
and vegetables, which was vei^ acceptable to us, 
and wepurchased them wi^ great eagerness. 
The boat returned in«the afternoon with the 
passengers, and we once more made for sea. 

We had to take some more passengers from 
Cochin, as well as our living stock, suc^ as fow^s, 
geese, &c., with which the coast of Malabar 
abounds; we sailed along the coast keeping it 
in view all the time. '’Th? coast between Canna- 
nore and Cochin, is of uniform lieighi and thickly 
covered with cocoa nut trees, and had altogether 
a very beautiful appearance. 

On the morning of the tenth of April we 
reached Cochin, there were several small vessels 
in the harbour and the steamer “ Semiramis,” 
belonging to the Honourable Company. Appre¬ 
hensions were cictertained about her safety at 
Bombay when we left, because she had been more 
than three montlis on her passage from England, 
‘ but we here understood that she was detained at 
IX any places on her way to take in fresh s^ipplies 

of coals. 

^ 1 

We did not come to jiachor at this place/ 
^.»causc we expected to start again in*the evening; 
the captain fired guns ;to warn the passengers on 
shore of his arrival, in order that they might come 
•^on board during the day. Here the ship was 
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again hemAed in hy the native canoes, contain¬ 
ing* gre&t quantity of firuit and vegetables, in* 
addition to which they had brought numerous* 
parrots, and mungooses, which the sailors were 
very desirous * to buy, and to take thepi to their 
friends as the living curiosities of this side of 
India, and such was the Austle and noise whicli 
pretailed in making the bargains, and go many of 
tlie crew were willing* to purcjias^ the birds, that 
a fliomentary suspension of theirjduties took place, 
and the accommodation of thfi ship’s company was 
likely to become a menagerie of birds, but the 
Captain issued peremptory orders for the owhers 
ta leave the ship. * 

After breakfast we took a small canoe and 
went on shore; we immediately repaired to the 
house of a Parsec, who was a merchant and had a 


building yard of his own; we were very hand¬ 
somely treated by his domeatics, and thoi:igh he 
’ was not at home, he left orders always to shew 
hospitality to any one of his owfi caste, who maji 
happen to come there. Having takfin dinner we 
went to our hoslAs dock-yard to pay*our respects 
to him and to thank^him^or his*liospitality, but to 
our great rcgret^lie was not there. The town of 
Cochin is not very extensive and from its^prox- , 
ilnity to the ’feak w^«d* forests many building 
yards have bein established by private individually 
and some very good ships 4xave been built here. 
Cochin was ceded to the British, in the year 1811, 
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by the Dutch, who captured it from the Portuguese. 
• We saw some ruins of buildings which formerly 
must have had an air of grandeur. Dutch, Portu¬ 
guese and Jews are to be found in great numbers 
here. The trade is considerable in "Sandal wood, 
Cardamums, Pepper, Cocoa nut, and Teak wo^d, 
and ample supplies of poultry can be procured at a 
very cheap rate, consequently ships bound'^for 
long voyages take their living stock at this place. 
Fowls are procurable at two rupees^a dozgn. 
Ducks three rupees'per dozen. Geese from two 
to two rupees and ^ half a couple, and Turkies 
fronS two rupees and half to three rupees a 
couple. * 

The streets in the Town are very irregular, 
and the houses have a very indifferent external 
appearance, though many of them are commodious 
within. 

At four in the afternoon we came to the land¬ 
ing place, and we^ saw the ship’s boat, with the 
second mate an<f‘the purser loaded with poultry, 
return to the ship; they adahsed us to follow them 
as soon as 
them. 

® It was more, than half an hour before we could 
procure a boat to carry us, all of them being em¬ 
ployed in convepng coals^ Co the steamer; how 
^.'er we succeeded in getting a m^erable small 
craft, with two men to row her; we began to be 
very apprehensive that the ship would have to 


possible as the ship^ was waiting for 

it. 



wait for us^Xbut ou/ boatmen pledged themselves 
to ta]|ce bs Qn. board in. an hour. « 

.The canoe, as these crafts are called, was an* 
indifferent one; they are scooped out of a solid 
log of wood, &nd are*round bottomed go that the 
fe§st overbalance will upset it; there were two 
men on the oars and one fit the rudder, the wind 
was blowing fresh, and tide against us, so that 
they had hard work to pijll ^he canoe. The sea 
was very high and the boat was tossed about a 
great deal, and we were very mucK frightened, 
and were jn danger of upsetting, however we 
persevered in keeping vur balance and in an 
hpur reached the shipi The pasSengers being all 
on board the Captain was anxious to avail him- 
^If of the fresh breeze, and we set sail, but 
within an hour it was ascertained that nearly a 
third part of the live stock, which came on board, 
was dead from the effects of the salt water and by 
the tossing about of the gig ^yhile coming to the 
ship. We were consequently fcJtced to put baclc 
for the place, and cast anchor in 4he road on 
accoimt of a hggvy squall that canj^ on. Early 
next morning the gig ijras seift ashore ndth the 
purser»and second* officer to procure a further 
supply, and they returned to the ship at three in 
4;he afternoon? By»4hiS time the Semiramis 
having taken *in all her coals, got her steam 
and weighed anchor to leav^for Bombay; she spoke 
to us as she passed by and we had the satisfac- 
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tion of sending a favourable report of on bqard 
Jby her to Bombay. . • 

At five in the afternoon we weighed anchor, 
and set saU, with the hope of making a speedy 
passage to the Cape, which was the next place we 
wanted' to go to for replenishing provisions a^^d 
water for the -rest of ou.* passage. 

We were gazing on the shore till it was qqite 
dark, and ^ade adieu to the fair land of Hindostan 

^ ^ t * 

for some time to come. 


Before we reached the Cape we fell^m with a 
great many ships, exchanged colours^ with some, 
and spoke to many of thorn; but it would be te¬ 
dious and unnecessary to enumerate them all here, 
how'ever on the eiglitecnth of May we fell in with 
the barque Earl of Liverpool, we exchanged 
colours, and she came alongside at six in the 
evening; she had left Bombay a few days after us, 
and the news she gave us of that place was of 
very little importance. The following morning we 
saw her within a hundred yards of us, and it being 
a perfect cahn the commanders of both ships 
found it an excellent opportunity of comparing 
their chronometers. ^ 

» The Commander of the Liverpool in. conse¬ 
quence came on board our ship after breakfast, 
and left after dinner; it jv'ps indexed pleasing tq. 


on board to see a stranger at sea^ which was a 
change from the monotony of our passage, and 


served as a topic of conversation. 



On the 22nd oT May we were between 'the 
Fist ®ay artd the cape Lagullas, on the southern* 
coast, of,the continent of Africa, and were now* 
expecting to enccfunter a heavy north-western 
gale, which commences blowing here from May 
tilV August; the barometer was going down 
rapidly, and all were in apprehension. The 
Captain had ordered eveiy thing to Ig; prepared 
to meet the expected gale, svhon, gn the afternoon 
ofithe same?day, it began to bjow hard; all the 
sails were taken in immediately, except the fore¬ 
topsail, w'hiah was double reefed; the gun deck 
ports were shut, and ouf cabin presented a most 
gloomy appearance; tlie ship began to roll and 
pitch a great deal, and we had to give additional 
aecuritv to our things in the cabin for tear of anv 
giving way; this was the very first time we were 
in such a sea, and here we felt the necessity of 
w'arm clothing. We had hitherto had a favorable 
passage on the whole, considering the season of 
the year, but w'e began to feelVneasy when w<; 
were told that the gale would not subside at least 
for a fortnight, 4 Nid we very much regretted not 
having left Bombay by the overland route, because 
we should have been very near the place of ou» 
destination by this time. On the morning of 
Ae following day, we •mere informed that tfie jib- 
boom and the sprit-sail yard were carried 
during the night. The gal% kept on blowing very 
hard, the sea ran mountains high, and the ship 
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rolled and pitched to that de^ee that we could 
•“hafdly stand on our legs; our cabin \ras ‘so • dark 
*and gloomy that we could not bear sitting for an 
hour in it. ‘ 


Tlic^dim light admitted frdm a buil’s-eye, and 9 
small scuttle through the side, was not sufficisnt 
to read a book, and wlien we endeavoured to do 
so, we fonnd it a difRcult task because of«the 
motion of the j^essel. ♦ You are obliged to hold 
anything tht^t is 51 fixture with one Ifti^d'to kSep 
yourself steady, and* your book in the other; but 
then how are you to^ turn the leaves ^as you read 
thcifi ’ If you loose your hold the next lurch ^ 
will throw you off your ‘seat, and you are .in 
the danger of breaking your neck. On the deck 
the wind was so cold and Idowing so hard, that Jt 
was no pleasure or enjoyment to pass a few hours 
there; thus we were sadly in want of amusement, 
and not we only, but we believe all the passengers 
on board. It w^ar also a difficult task for our ‘ 
.servants to prejiare our victuals, as they could 
hardly kecp‘ the cooking utensils steady on the 
fire. t •y 

Though the Captain had allowed us a separate 
taboose, which was placed between the foremast 
^ and the riding bits, in a portable house built for 
the purpose, our cook* dared not move from it, 
Naecause close to it was stowed a quantity of hay, 
for a fine Arabian steiyi and two cows which were 
on board. The things on the cuddy rtable were 
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often carriell away,'and we found much difficulty 
in taking eur meals; the plan we adopted waif 
that (tf !^olding the plate in our hand and eating* 
out of it, but the most laborious task was that of 
faking tea; we wjertf obliged to hold tlie^cup in 
our hands, and pour out the liquid and drink it 
off as fast we could. Sucli was the difficulty we 
had to encounter during tliis gale: hgfe we were 
strongly reminded of* the comforts of home, and 
wff lamented undertaking the vqyage by sea; and, 
indeed, had there not been tile number of happy 
innocent cliildren on board,^whose playful tricks 
and smUes amused us, i^ would have provetl an 
extremely tedious passage. We, therefore, strongly 
recommend those who leave England or India for 
either country, by all means to go by tlie overland 
route if they can possibly afford it. It may 
appear presumptuous of us to recommend a 
route we have not travelled by, but we have 
heard a great deal from those who have had 
experience in it, and by comparing them to thft 
narrative of our voyage, we have drrfwn a conclu¬ 
sion in its faves^ and have resolved* to return to 
Bombay by the same couveyance. We hear that 
the track is so ^completely beaten, that there iSi 
very little fatigue attending it, except crossing the , 
desert of Suez, but ycaivare amply repaid for it by 
reaching to 3^ur destination much sooner, ana' 
seeing the countries which you traverse. How¬ 
ever, with all the inconveniences here cited, we 
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had‘reason to be thankful to the Allwise Provi¬ 
dence for landing us safely on the* shores * of 
'England. , r • 

The contrast in the appeal ance of the ship 
was remarkable; hitherto sl^ had carried many, 
large and wide sails, but now a triangular one 
(called storm-sail) was *her lot, and she was as it 
were deprived of her beautiful clothing. It was 
quite depressingfto sec (her in that state. 

We continped qn thus till the 4 th of .Jphe, arid, 
unfortunately, much' of the live stock which we 
had taken at Cochiq died every day •during this 
tedidus gale, and there ys^ere only two sheep on 
board; and it was the opinion of all, that the wii*d 
would not change its direction for a fortnight, at 
least there was every appearance of its conti-» 
nuing to blow from the same quarter; and as we 
were taking tea in our cabin our kind friend Mr. 
Stuart, the purser, came in and said that he had 
an unpleasant mocsage from the Captain to 
deliver ; it was* this,—we had hitherto been 
allowed mutton and fowls, but as there were no 
fowls on board, and only two shvep, the Captain 
regretted he could not s<«pply us with any meat 
dfter they were consumed, and ^s it was uncer- 
, tain w,hen we should reach the ^ape, we were 
requested to subsist upon «i^e, peas, &c. till thenl> 
^iPhere was a great quantity of salt beef and liam 
on board, but we could- not as Parsees partake of 
Ithem from our religious scruples. “ 
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This was no “ unpleasant message” to us/be- 
caif^e tlfere» were many other things upon which# 
we could live for weeks together; and moreovei* 
we had a quantity of preserved meat with us, 
which was very, little consumed, apd proved 
o&the greatest use and convenience to us, as it 
only required warming a little and it was fit to eat. 
But we were extremely# sorry to hq(ir that we 
should have to endure the (hscqmfort, as much 
ag&iu as w'e^had already experienced.^ 

It w'as very fortunate tlfat the ship did not 
sustain any .other injury or ^oss than that of her 
jib-boom and the sprit-sdU yard, and much of it is 
tQ be attributed to thfe excellent* management of 
Captain Hopkins and his officers. The boom 
and the yard were koon replaced, but the poop 
and the u])pcr deck now became very leaky; by 
the constant rolling of the ship the caulking 
became loose, and there was every passenger 
complaining about it; no remedy howrever could 
be done to it before the gale subsided. » 

On the morning of the 5 th the wirfd moderated, 
and we were able to set sail. Oh ! how de¬ 
lightful was it, evejy btidy was full of joy, and 
every heart forgpt all the past trouble, and lookdd 
forward with pleasure to reach Simon’s Bay the , 
•day after the folloAriug, In the evening there 
was only a sl)^ht breeze and the sea considerabJy 
smoother, and we made tom'ards False Bay. 

On the»moming of the 6th we fairly entered the 
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Bay, but the uand being against us we had to tack 
/ibout, or beat to the windward, to enter that.8Ufe, 
■iong-wished haven—Simon’s Bay. 

There are very high mountains on both sides of 
False Bay^ and there was little verdure on them 
on account of its being winter, but they appean^d 
destitute of wood. The ship^s company and the 
officer had^a hard work to tack the ship about the 
whole of the day, .^nd, at Ahree o’clock on the 
morning of the 7th, we fairly cast* anchor Mat 

C » 0 

Simon’s Bay. 

Simon’s Bay is about twenty-two miles north¬ 
east of Cape Town; it is much frequented by ships 
during the north-westerly * gales for which tlje 
Cape is celebrated; it is entirely sheltered from 
the winds by high mountains with which it is 
surrounded; many of them are more than three 
thousand feet in height from the level cf tbfe sea. 
We saw her Majesty’s ship Melville, 74 guns, 
bearing the flag ofi, Admiral Honorable George 
!|llliot, and two oi* three other ships of the navy. 

Simon’s Town is situated opposite the bay at 
the foot of the hills, and is nmch warmer and 
pleasanter than Cape Tovn, which lies exposed 
t« the wind. The view of tlie town from the 

C 

^ harbour is very good. The houses are principally 
one story high, detached cfvom each other, and* 
fiacing the bay. 

We were anxious tQ see Cape Town, and as 
our hiend Mr. Stuart was going there, v'e wanted 
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to accompany hinij but he informed us that there 
w&.onTy one carriage by which he was going, and 
as h^ had other friends with him it could not take 
us all, and we must consequently wait till the same 
^carriage should return back, to which ^we agreed, 
and, upon our request, he promised to arrange 
about our lodgings at thaf place. 

«Many of the passengers proceede^^ on horse¬ 
back to Cape Town and ^me of them W'ere 
content to^pend a few days atJSimon’s Tow’n. 

We were very much tired* of the ship, and our 
friend assuied us that the carriage would come for 
us on the 11th and we Vere to proceed by* it at 
once to Cape Town.* Accordin*|;ly we went on 
shore at the appointed hour, but to our great 
•surprise there was nb carriage, and we were told 
that it might possibly arrive in the evening but not 
befor^. We consequently took up our abode at a 
place c^ed “ Clarence Hotel ’’ the only one of 
the kind. The houses in •Simon’s Town are 
mostly built of stone and whiiibwashed, with flqjt 
roofs. The inhabitants are principidly the Dutch 
and the Hotteiitots. Here is a naval yard with 
storehouses, &c. to supply the TSlueen^s ships, and 
a beautiful bulling appropriated for tlie residence 
of the Admiral and his suite. Shops are very few 
•here and the place from ihs lonely position is very 
dear, no pro^sions are to be got in any quantity; 
the ships are supplied fsom Cape Town, from 
whence things are conveyed to this place by 
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waggons drawn by horses and bullocks. Water is 
V ery plentiful here and exceedingly good; here the 
houses are supplied by pipes leading from the 
very many beautiful springs that flow from the 
mountain in every direction. • * 

Evening came but no carriage arrived, nor was 
there any intelligence about it, we were therefore 
compelled \o remain at our present quarters till 
the next morning. • • • 

At length after ji great deal of anxle^*on otir 
part, at seven in thb evening we saw a chariot 
with six horses coming towards our Hotel, and we 
concluded it was for us; if brought one of the lady 
passengers of our ship, and* we had a note from 
our friend stating, that he did not reach Cape Town 
before the evening of the 11th, in consequence oi. 
his carriage coming in contact with a waggon on 
the road which disabled it from proceeding onwards 
and which accounted for the delay. At six 
o’clock on the follojving morning we started bv 
tile coach, and we Vere very much astonished with 
the driver, who sitting on the coach box drove six 
horses at a very rapid pace. lt*^nust be a very 
difficult task for one t» hold and manage six 
horses in hand, and driving furiously. There was 
, another man vith a long whip in his hand by the 
side of the driver, who* kapt urging the horses. 
Cape^ horses though not possessing the beauty and 
the speed of the Arabian are very strong, and 
capable of standing a great deal of fatigue. The 
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first •three or four miles of the road from Simon’s 
To\fi\ is* vgry bad and irregular, but the rest is 
gos^d and even. 

We passed thrqpgh a beautiful part of the 
country and ^aw many beautiful cottages, farms 
and woods, the scenery altogether was very^ lively 
and romantic. • 

were driven to the jjrcorge’s Hotel, a large 
and respectable place, wh^e arrangements were 
made for our reception, and we foun<l every 
comfort at* this place. We hare foun9 our friend 
Colonel Hei^erson, late Clothing Agent at Bom¬ 
bay, who having heard *of our arrival was kind 
enpugh to come and soe us. Wcl'emained three 
days at this place, and were favored with a call 
from John Warden Esq. the Chief Magistrate of 
Bombay, and we were introduced to two mer¬ 
chants of some note, Mr. Buriiie and Mr. Ruther- 
foord, from whom we received much kindness and 
attention. , 

The colony of the Cape of ®ood Hope was^ 
taken from the Dutch by the Britisl» in the year 
1802, and its ca]p^.al is Cape Town. 'J’his celebra¬ 
ted Cape was first dojibled *by a celebrated 
Portuguese navi^tor, Vasco de Gama in 1494y 
and who was the very first European that came to 
Qindostan, an^ the fiist {fiace that he lancTed at 
was Calicut dti the coast of Malabar; thus he 
opened the way for other and inany 

discoveries^ were made by the Portuguese after- 
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wards, the Dutch followed their example, -^and 
reaped a rich harvest by trading with liidia, %ind 
• subsequently the English, who are now rulers.of 
the country. « 

Cape Town is very neat and Well built, and 
stands on a gentle declivity towards the sea, the 
streets are very w'ide und straight, and intersect 
each other at right angles, which adds consider^ly 
to its beauty ; the houses are principally two 
stories high. Canals of water run through rasmy 
of the streets and fixe shady trees are to be found 
in some of them. 

The Town is watered' Ijy a stream that issues 
from the Table Mountain# The inhabitants are 
the Dutch, English and Hottentots,or the natives 
of the colony. There are batteries, many forts 
and a castle to defend the town. Mr. Burnie 
kindly took us to see the Botanical Garden, where 
all sorts of plants and shrubs were reared and 
taken care of for experiments; it was not very 
large, but well ccxiducted, and in good order. 

The celebrated Table Mountain is in the view 
of the town, and the land at the summit of this 
mountain, called 'Table T^and, is 3582 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is very flat. 

The climate of the Cape is very healthy and 
salubrious; it neither *h^s. the extreme cold of 
England, nor the oppressive heat^$f India; and 
froni the equality of ^.he seasons and the pecu¬ 
liarity of the soil, vegetation, both of Europe and 
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Asitf; thrives very well. Here W saw pomegranate 
treel^yi plantain trees, and others of Indian produc-. 
tion, ^nd^we were told that ranch of English fruit» 
and vegetables were to be had in their proper 

f 

Reasons. • 

On the whole we were highly delighted with 
what we saw of the plactf'; and we returned to 
Sinton^s Town in the same carriage and six, in 
three hours : the cost-of the conveyance was 121. 

By the^ if 1st of June, having completed our 
water and provisions, and havhig caulked the deck, 
and repaired or replaced every thing that had 
suffered from the gale, ^*e weighed anchor,‘and 
put to sea with a favbrable breeie. We should 
have mentioned, that False Bay abounds with 
plenty of fish, mackerel especially, of which the 
ship’s company caught a great many, and it was a 
very great treat to us for some days. 

At 10 A. M., on the morning of the 6th of July, 
we descried the Island of St. IJelena. It appeared 
as a huge rock standing in the hnidst of the wide 
ocean, and the same evening we were so close to 
it that we mighliihave thrown a biscuit on shore. 
This island may be conaeived lo be a stupendous 
rock rising out ^ of the bosom of the sea, qui!* 
inaccessible except at one place; it is situated in 
tile Atlantic ocean, and about 1200 miles distant 
from the wesC^coast of Africa. 

The whole area of it is,, we understand, about 
30,000 acies, a greater part of which is unfit to be 
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cultivated. The clitfs, on all sides, are from* 700 
„to 1200 feet in height, and it is so well defeitded 
• by fortifications, as to be considered invincibleun 
the hands of the British. 

As night came on, we hove to on the other side 
of the' island; and on the following morningrfive 
came opposite James’ ‘Town; a boat was sent on 
shore, which returned in a few hours, and we^set 
sail with the hopes of^ touching at nowhere else 
but England. * • 

I I 

The only town on the island of St. Helena is 
James’ Town, and the population is said to be up- 
wardsoffourthousand. Thisbarren andlonelyplace 
became the scefie of great interest, from being the 
confinement of that extraordinary man Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who having for a series of years dis¬ 
turbed the peace of Europe, became an exile to 
this place in 1816, where he ended his earthly 
career on the 5th day of May, 1821, and was 
interred with all 0ie honors due to him as a 
threat military mfein. We have since read, that 
his remains v/ere conveyed to Paris by the Frencli, 
and buried iii that country. 

On the afternoon of tte 10th of July we passed 

Ascension Island; and on the 26th of the same 

* 

^ month, about the parallel of the Azores, or the 
Western Islands, we d^sQried a sail early in the 
morning, right ahead of us. We hdisted colours 
at seven, when she jvas sufficiently near; but 
she did not do so; and after repeated,, attempts. 
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we Could not leam what she was: it was^ there¬ 
fore* thought that she must be a pirate ship, and 
wa wq^e informed that these latitudes were much 
frequented by this description of vessels formerly, 
qnd they too4 sh&lt^r among the islands when 
chi.sed. There was only a slight breeze, and the ’ 
captain took the precaution to give her the best 
possible reception he could. AccortHngly, the 
poop ladders were removed, and the deck cleared 
for'action. We had only six guns on board, which 
were kept in readiness—^the* gunner was called 
upon to do his best in case of action. The cap¬ 
tain, in the meantime, kept watching her mbve- 
ments by the aid of his glass. 

A dead calm now succeeded the wind ; and as 
we and many others were looking at our suspected 
enemy from the poop, and forming all sorts of 
conjectures about her, one of the midshipmen 
cried out, she is shortening the sails.’^ “ What ?” 
exclaimed the captain. She is shortening the 
sails, sir,’^ was the answer. He looked through 
the glass, and found that it was the tact; and our 
suspicions were •flie more enhanced that she was 
really a pirate ship, and there were many opinions 
expressed about her superiority over us in force, 
and how ill-prepared we were to meet her. How¬ 
ever, there w^s a great tieal of anxiety and activity 
on board. 

The captain being sensible of his inferior force 
as a merchantman, very prudently did not allow 
the sails to be taken in, lest he should excite the 
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att6ntion of the Pirate, but made every possible 

• effort in defensive preparations. An bout elg.^sed^ 

• but there was no further symptoms of hostility,on 

her part, and we could not make out what she 
was abou|. • * ^ 

• She was now within two miles ahead of us, and 

the captain again ordei^d the colours to be hoisted, 
and we ^ere rather surprised to see that ^he 
exhibited in rgtuiyi tbe American flag. It was 
now concluded that she was a traditig ship, find 
we could, by the aid of our glasses, see that her 
deck was quite destitute of guns; jand the few 
hands that we saw, convinced us of her being far 
from what we had suspected her to be. , 

A boat was immediately sent on board, in order 
to learn what news she had brought from America. 
Our friend the purser, the second officer, with 
three other passengers, went with it, and the 
account they brought was, that she was an Ame¬ 
rican barque, bound for the African coast, for the 
♦purpose of seal ‘fishery: she had no later news 
than what had had at St. Helena, and her con¬ 
dition was not worth noticing,•and having mis¬ 
taken us at first for a sWp of war, she purposely 
Concealed her colours. A breeze having sprung 
up at pight, we lost sight of her thp next morning. 

We entered the English <Channel with a favo»- 
able^wind, and on the 20th of August, at five in 
the afternoon, we descried the land, and in the 
evening saw the light of the Eddystone light- 
chouse ; and the joy, evinced by all the people on 
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board on seeing the shores of their native land 
aftef jiudi iv long and monotonous passage^ and ^ 
th^ anticipated pleasure of seeing their friends and . 
families alter a long j)rivation, may be more readily 
conceived thad described. 

^e arrived at Dover with a favourabfe and, 
fresh westerly gale, and it was a beautiful sight to 
see^the ship move at the ,rate of eight knots an 
hour with double-reefpd t^^sz^ls; a great many 
of the piasswigers left the ship; our friend Mr. 
Stuart also w'ent on shore to •proceedT to London, 
and from thgice to send two steamers to tow us 
into the Thames River.* From here we took a 
pi|pt on board, and came to anchiXr at the Nore, 
with the assistance of a steamer that arrived to 
ttfW us. 

We should have mentioned, the cliffs at Dover 
are-high and chalky, and the celebrated castle 
called Dover Castle, is seen standing on the 
highest part; immediately bel<jw it, to the west, 
is situated the town of Dover.* This place is^ 
considered of the greatest importanoe in a mili¬ 
tary point of vigsv, as it defends tlif- entrance to 
the rivers Thames and Medway; the fortifi¬ 
cations have reeeiveS many improvements during 

the last French revolution, and it w'as made a mili- 

• • 

tary station. It has OKicifsive excavated barracks, 
which would Contain upwards of three thousand 
men. « 

The stsait of Dover divides England and 
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France, and the castle is aboufe 21 miles di«tant 
from the coast of France, which is ii> sight.^ * 
Here we were greatly surprised to see the 
amazing^ number of ships gsing out and pour¬ 
ing into^ the Thames, and* steamers every now 
and then running backwards and forwards; we 
cannot convey to oUi* countrymen any idea of 
this immense number of vessels, and the beauty 
of the sight, you will sea colliers, timber ships, 
merchantmen, steamers, and many Mother ertffts, 
from all parts of the world, hastening, as it were, 
to seek refuge in a river, which is but a stream 
corhpared to the Ganges and the Indus, or the 
still larger rivers of Amertca. We thought it a 
great wonder that such a small and insignificant a 
speck as England appears on the map of the 
world, can thus attract so many nations of the 
world towards her; and we asked ourselves, why 
should not those mighty rivers atxd countries, 
which have naturally much better accommoda- 
, tions for commerce than England, be not fre¬ 
quented as‘much. But a moment’s reflection 
satisfied us on this point—the ‘*.nswer presented 
itself—and we will teU 6ur countrymen that it is 
/the persevering habits of the English, it is the 
hibour and skill of that people, that is the cause 
of such attraction. They^dife never satisfied with 
any one thing j^less it is brought to perfection, 
it does not matter at what sacrifice. They are ever 
ready tor receive improvements, and thus they have 
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attained that celebrity in their manufactures that 
countries which grow materials bring them here * 
to 'be • CQjiverted into useful things, which are 
distributed all^ oVcf the world; and while other 
countries were satisfied with what the^b had, 
England was eager to augment her resources. 
And how has she effected this ’ What has been 
the«pnncipal means of htfr doing it? •Why, by 
knowledge or science'put *111 "practice, because 
knoVledge; is power; and it is by th#s power of 
knowledge alone^ and not by the power of arms, 
that she ha» so many mcaivs of attracting the 
world to her, and extending the ^spread of her 
ma«iufactures: however, this is a digression—we 
will speak of it another time, and now return to 
our voyage. Another’steamer arrived the next 
day, and we >vcre taken to Gravesend by their 
joint efforts. Thus ended our voyage, and we 
returned thanks to our Creator in thus conducting 
'us safely through the numerov^s perils of thb 
ocean. Before we take leave of the subject, w'e 
have to acknowledge the uniform kindness and 
attention we recep^d from our good friend Cap-, 
tain Hopkins, as we]l as •the trouble he always 
took in studying ^ur comforts during the voyage 3 
and we feel' equally sensible of the civility we 
received from his offk:ers, to all pf.whom wp 
would wish to return our sincere thanks. 


c 
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CHAPTER IL 

An RIVAL AT ORAVESEND, AND PASSAGE TO 

LONDON. 

• • 

On the 2off August, 1838, the Rticftingham- 
shire arrived at Gravesend, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and we immediately went on board a 
commodious stcam-A'essel belonging to the “ Dia¬ 
mond’' Company, in order to proceed to London ; 
the distance between these two places is thirty 
miles. This was the first time we were ever on 
hoard a steam-vessel going from one place to 
another, and we w’ere very much struck with the 
good accommodations for so short a passage. 
Tliere are three cabins, or saloons; the one nearest 
the stern is appropriated to the female passengers 
(who pay each for their passage), fitted all 
round with *hand^some sofas; atal there is also a 
large cabin adjoining, 'callejl the grand saloon, 
where both males and females, .who pay 2s., are 
mingled together. T^is is elegimtly fitted up; 
handsome couches all arenAid. A large mirror 'is 
ovQr the fire-place, and a number of mahogany 
tables are distributedtabout the saloon, which has 
a most beautiful appearance. There is also a very 
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large cabin in the fore-part *of the vessel, where 
all f)8rsons 4vho pay Sd. each for their passage 
resort; and upon the deck, abaft the paddle-boxes,* 
there are several cabins for those who pay tlie 
game fare as the ‘ after cabin: any p^son who 
pacses to the sternward of the funnel pays the* 
higher rate of passage morifey. 

Xn the principal saloon, you can l^ave either 
breakfast, dinner, or .any ^efseslynents you re¬ 
quite, consisting of tea, coffee,^and cold meats, 
ale, porter, or ^nne, at very moderate charges. 
One shilling and sixpence for^a hot dinner, exclu¬ 
sive of wine, or any spirif; one .shilling for either 
breakfast in the mornitig, or tea iiT the afternoon, 
with butter, and good new bread. A very large 
proportion of the passengers take a meal on board 
to save time, thus eating as they travel. 

Tliesc boats have carried as many as twelve 
hundred passengers at one time, and one of the 
■ vessels carried fourteen hundred on the day King 
William IV. was buried. * , 

There were many people on board, and we were 
the objects of gicat attraction, and •many were 
anxious to know where came* from, and who 
w'e were; and our friend Captain Hopkins, who* 
was with us, satished their curiosity on these 
points. It was a beautiftil clear evening, and the 
wind being favdflrable to us made it very agreeable. 
The steamer was going at tl^p rate of 11 miles*au 
hour, and the music playing on board was really 
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delightful. The river Thames is the largest river 
'.n. England j and when we came within aBout *nve 
'miles of London, we were surprised at the^ amazipg 
number of vessels, from the humble barge to the 
more beautiful ships and steumers of all descrip-; 
Lions. The colliers were the most numerous, srid 
vessels w’ere anchored* close to each other, and 
the river seemed to be* almost covered with ves¬ 
sels ; and the nj^sts ai>d yards give it the appear¬ 
ance of a forest at a distance. Indeed, there wvre 
to be found ships fi om all parts of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America; and a great number of 
steahtiers ply about, in all directions, filled with 
passengers. ' • , 

None of our countiyuncn can form an idea 
of this noble river, and the shipping on it. The 
English may well be proud of it, though .a small 
stream, compared to some of the largest rivers of 
ihe world. The traffic that is carried on, is, w'e 


may say, not to be, surjiassed by any. 

London is saia to be at present the metropolis 
of the commercial world, and we never can doubt 
the assertion, because w’e have •bad opportunities 
fjf seeing the extensive '.trade carried on, and the 
means the English have of supplying the world 
w'ith the produce of their labour and industry. 

It was nearly dusk wliQmwe arrived at London 
Ilridge, notwithstanding w'hich, aii immense num¬ 
ber of persons flocke^ round us to view our cos¬ 
tume ; for in addition to our tw'O selvjes, we were 



iicc^nipanied by a friend, and also by two of our 
domestics, ‘and five individuals in the Parsee* 
costume, rf:ollected quite a mob, through whiclk it 
was difficult tq pas^to our carriage; we think quite 
a thousand persons*were congregated*together. 
AV6 proceeded through the city of London to the 
Portland Hotel, where arrangements for our re¬ 
ception had been previously made. ‘And from 
the immense number' of fJeojJle, •and vehicles ol 
every db^ription, that Ave sawi hurrying along, 
apparently in great haste, an^ from the increasing 
noise, we AAtire apprehensive that some public 
c*omm<Atiou had taken ^ace, or jthat there was 
so\ne grand spectacle to be witnessed, towards 
Avliich they were thu^ hastening. But yet it 
lippeared so odd, that there was as much haste 
and desire to get fonvard in those who moved 
eastu'^ard, as well as in those wlio were progressing 
westward. Every street doAvn which we looked, 
appeared to be pouring out coimtless multitudes 
to sAvell the throng. And we were lost in conjee-* 
ture as to what this bustle could jmssibly mean. 
But when we w^e afterwards ipforifted that this 
constant tide of hunvin bfings was to be witnessed 
every day for tAyelve or fourteen hours, we were, 
indeed, lost in* amazement, at the myriads that 
must exist in LondoTi? to furnish out of doors 
such an exhibition of people. 
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CHAPTEH III. ' 

o 

INTRODUCTION TO SI'R CHARLES FORBES.-THE 

DIORA^IA AND THEtZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

We were honored by being called ‘upon by'our 
kind and worthy frfend Sir Charles Forbes, Bart, 
his son George Foybes, Esq. and Captain Cogan. 
Sir' Charles Forbes v^Yy kindly took us to the 
Regent’s Park, where John Romer Esq. I'lte 
Councellor and acting Governor at Bomba}, re¬ 
sided, and to whom we had letters of introduction ; 
we were handsomely received by him. 

Sir Charles then took us to see an exhibition 
called the Diorama, situated in the Park. It is a 
most extraordinary optical illusion. Upon our 
, entering we beheld as we believed the interior of a 
spacious hhilding, intended to represent the in¬ 
terior of a church at Floreucfe-; most beautiful 
were its fittings, and its- style of architecture was 
magnificent; whilst we were lool^ng on in wonder 
and surprise, it became enveloped in flames, and 
we much regretted to srat so beautiful a place 
thus destroyed. The fire continued to rage until 
all the decorations and fittings disappeared, one 
after the other, and in a short time we saw only 
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,'i mass of ruins, where we had just previously 
beeit upon that beautiful building. We . 

haye since learned that the mode adopted to pro¬ 
duce tJiis Imposing spectacle is a modihcation of 
an exhibition * called,the Phantasmagoria, which 
soipe forty years ago used to fill crowded audiences • 
with much terror. Spectrad figures appearing to 
approach, and retire ; appearing sometimes as 
small as a rupee and g^adu^ly assuming a colossal 
stalmrc, And •then again gradually becoming less 
and less until finally disappeadng. ItTis managed 
with a mag\p lanthom prepared especially with 
lenses of great power, ainl the shadow is caught 
and embodied upon very fine mCislin, which is 
drawn across between the lanthom and the be- 
liplders, and the light is judiciously admitted from 
above lyid at the sides, and the fire of course is 
merely cliemical or false fire,—at all events it was 
to us a very great treat. The terms of admission 
is two sliillings. 

Sir Charles Forbes in the Afternoon of the 
same day, took us in his carriage to ^most lovely 
spot in the Parl^alled the Zoological Gardens; 
on our way thither w'e sa^’^ a greit number of very 
elegant carriages, 3rawn by beautiful spirited 
horses, with harness of superior description, and 
the coachmen and sea^iputs behind the carriages 
dressed in li\^ies of every known colour; with¬ 
in the carriages as they swjftly rolled by, we*saw 
many wo^peh, fair and wfith light hair, many 
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of <tliem appeared to us most beautiful. All of 
, them appeared to have mild blue eygs, llnd, l^ery 
sweet expression of countenance, and m'c s|iw 
more of female beauty in a ^jpw hours, than wc 
had ever beheld in all our lives, 
r Th6 buildings within the Park are magni¬ 
ficent. This establishment is kept up by annual 
subscription and every subscriber has an un¬ 
limited number of tickets, i\hich admit themselves 
and the resident members of their families gra¬ 
tuitously, aiid any ether person who may present 
them upon payment of one shilling epch. 

Within this garden, in appropriate buildings, are 
congregated almost every*description of forci^gn 
and domestic animals and birds. From tlie 
lordly half reasoning Elephant down to Mice, 
and from the Ostrich and Cassowary down to the 
Humming Sird. There are Lions,Tigers, Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, Hyenas, Jackalls, Wild Boars, 
Zebras, and indeed all and every known animal. 
Of the monkey tribe there were hundreds, from the 
Ourang-Otang to the little Marmoset no longer 
than a Rat. ^ And to see their ^fintics and freaks 
perpetually in mdcion, squeaking, grinning, making 
all sorts of grimaces is very amusing. 

The birds were of all sorts ; of the Parrot and 

P r 

Macaw sort, there werd seg/fral score. And oh ! 
how beautiful were they, scarleci green, gray, 
whife, all the colours yf the rainbow. Eagles of 
every known sort. Owls a great numb^. Haw'ks 
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an itnmense variety, and the* Water Fowl fit)m 
the |; 5 acdful* Swan to the minute little Teal and • 
Dftbchjck. We were very much delighted. 

The Elephant was so extremely docile and 
obedient to his keeper that he took a snjall piece 
of Bioney and handed to a person who sold cakes to '• 
receive some of them in extihansje for his money. 
Thf Bears too amused us wery much, tljey were in 
a deep pit in the centse of #vhk.‘h Jhere was fixed 
a Straiglit pole of wood, up which they kept 
crawling to receive from the spectators a cake 
upon a stick, when clasping ^tlie pole with their 
claw’s, down tliey slid justflike a sailor with a rflpe. 
Some of the monkeys*appeared ^o be quite de¬ 
lighted to be taken notice of. Every thing 
connected witli the animals is kept perfectly clean 
by the keepers, a large number of Avhgni are con¬ 
stantly employed. The expences of this establish¬ 
ment must be enormous, if we take into con¬ 
sideration the first cost of the animals; the 
Rhinoceros only we were told colt one thousand , 
guineas, which in round numbers Is equal to 
eleven thousand jppees, the daily consumption of 
food, the wages paid tos the servants, and the 
keeping in constant order the buildings necessar^ 
for the safety^and preservation of so la^e a 
collection. This plaof iis'always resorted to by 
those w'ho can filFord to pay for admission in the 
evening, especially in sunvner, and here while 
they amusa themselves they gain information. 



During the whole' time we were in the Gapden,, 

, we attracted a very great number aroijnd* ue;. Aom 
the peculiarity of our dress, and we were objefts 
of Tery great curiosity to the visitors,—as much so 
perhaps as the \^'inged and four foofed inmates of 
■the place. • 

It was amusing to 4iear one call us Chinese^, 
they are Turks says another; no they are Spanish, 
vociferates a thir(^ ; , thus they were labouring 
under mistakes, and taking inhabitants of. British 
India for natives of<£urope. 

We have also seen the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, which lie about a mile and a half above 
the Blackfriarsf" Bridge on "the Surrey side r>f 
Thames, but with the exception of a conservatory 
of beautiful plants upwards of three hundred fept 
in circumference, it has so near a resemblance in 
its inmates to that in the Regent’s Park, that no 
particular description is necessary. 

The plants are principally rare climbers, and 
^ and will well rd^ay the florist for his trouble in 
visiting this*place. 

Here is a,better collection o^jvild beasts; and 
an order of a subscribes and the payment of one 
tihilling admits you. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INTRODUCTION AND RECEPTION AT THE EAST 

. • • 

iNDi^ Hgus|:. 

Shortly* after our arrival in England, we were 
taken by om friend, Mr. George Forbes, to the 
East India House in Leedenhall Street, and* we 
ha^ the honor of being'introduced to the then 
Chairman of the Honorable East India Company, 
Sjr James Law Lushington, and the Deputy Chair¬ 
man, Richard Jenkins, Esq. (now Sir Richard 
Jenkins). We were received with great conde¬ 
scension by them, and were assured of our re¬ 
ceiving'every encouragement during the prosecu¬ 
tion of our studies in Great Britain. 

We were very much struck with th& appearance 
of the India Hoy^c, and we could yot help re¬ 
marking how much of the^futur^happiness or the 
misery of the countlels millions of India dependet^ 
on the transactions carried on within the walls of 
this building, ancl as wy th<flight that our country¬ 
men would likw to know something about this 
celebrated place, we have, in another part of this 
little work, ^anhexed a brief account of it, as well 
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the origin - hnd Ijie history of the Company, 
which we hope will prove acceptable, t ' 

We subsequently waited upon several members 
of the Honorable Court of Directors, and their 
worthy l^ecretary, James Cosmo "Melvill, Esq., 
»and J. C. Mason, Esq. (Marine Branch), fron) all 
of whom we met with*the kindest reception, and 
subsequei^ly expericnaed many favors, which 
we have acknoyledgecl in coir preface. 

We had brou^t a letter from one of our native 
friends, to our present worthy governor. Sir 
James Rivett Carnac, Bart., and ,it would be 
impossible for us to express our gratitude in 
terms strong ‘enough for* the numerous ors 
conferred on us by that excellent and worthy 
personage. We had the high honor of being 
introduced to the Right Honorable .Earl of 
Minto, First Lord of the Admiralty, the Right 
Honorable Lord Glenelg, the then Colonial 
Secretary, Sir John Barrow, Bart., Secrfetary to 
the Admiralty, ‘and Sir William Symonds, Sur¬ 
veyor of Her Majesty’s Navy, by the means of 
letters wdiich Sir James hontt^'ed us with, and 
the reception and civility we met with from these 
‘lioblemen and gentlemen, far exceeded all our 
expectations. We hailed his Excellency’s appoint¬ 
ment (which very shorUy.took place), as Governor 
of Bombay, with much pleasure khd satisfaction, 
as we knew the regard he had for the natives of 
India: and on our waiting upon His Excellency a 
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few,weeks before his depski^^wfej he most kindly 
and condescendingly expressed a desire for usjto* 
come from Egham to pay our respects just before 
he left England. We did not fail to do so; and 
on our taking leave,«we sincerely prayed to our 
God for health and happiness to himself and his* 
family, and we deeply regret the indifferent ac¬ 
counts, that liave reached us since J^is Excel¬ 
lency’s arrival at Bombay^coiiccrping his health, 
bufr trust that Providence will, ere long, restore 
him to strength and vigor, and tiiat Se may long 
enjoy all the,blessings in this^world. 

The anxiety His Excellency evinced for 'our 
in^provement was very great; it Vas now' three 
months since we had commenced our studies, and 
had made a little progress in them, with which 
Ilis Excellency was much pleased, and suggested 
the propriety of sending out the book we had 
written to our friends, in order ttat they may 
know w'hat We have been doing, at the same time 
he condescendingly undertook to fake them out and, 
deliver them to our friends at Bombify. This we 
considered a verpgreat favor, and wie very much 
admired the affability amd kinSness with w'hich 
His Excellency^ treated us, who were so mucli 
inferior to hinjself in station of life, rank^ and 
fortune; but we con«l*ded that it is by good be- 
liaviour that one secures kindness and esteem of 
great men in England, ami not by wealth and 
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fortune. We also liad the honor of being mtro- 
duced to one of the Misses Camac. , 

We beg the indulgence of our readers for occu¬ 
pying so much of tlicir time ini enumerating all we 
have said, but \re feel that we should be wanting 
•>in gratitude did we not inform our coiuitrymen 
of the attention wc met with in England, in order 
that they may be actuated to \asit the country for 
the purpose of educating and enlightening them¬ 
selves, and that by their seeing the wonderful pr»)- 
gress the English thave made in the arts and 
sciences, they may excite the energy of their fel¬ 
low-brethren in India, and impress them the more 
with the great*' importance of knowledge, and^of 
which wc are so much in need. 
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CHAPTER V. 

, PUBLIC CONVEYANCES AND BRIDGES. 

• • • • 

()Nfe of "the first things that struck us with asto- 
oishment Avas the immense number of carriages 
of diifenmt descriptions, that,are to be made use 
<)f in Eoudon for conveyance of passengers filbm 
0 !ie part to another, And the largest, which are 
called Omnibusscs, first claim our attention; a 
carriage of this description is in the possession 
of Franyee C’owasjee, Esq., at Bombay, which, we 
believe, he ordered to be made in England, for his 
own use, a few years ago. Where they all come 
from, where they are going, where the people 
could be found to fill them; liow the owners, 
drivers, and conductors were to be paid seemed 
a mystery to us,»«.nd w'e diligently sought for in¬ 
formation upon this subject. We hear that nearly 
seven hundred are running in aU directions every 
day; and as sqpic of them perform their jour- 
neysfour times each da^^^hey pass a given spoteach 
day eight times* thus making above five thousand 
trips a-day. They cost froin £l00 to £140 each, 
and are so constructed as to carry twelve or fourteen 
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pefsons inside, will* their faces to each other! and 
three or four on the top. They are mostly fitted 
up very nicely inside, lined principally with a kind 
of plush, something like velvet, either red or 
green; yiany of them have a lamp at the ent^.; 
’ and to the great mass of London population are a 
very great comfort. ‘The price c'larged is si\- 
pence for^'ach jjerson, •{uid for this sum you may 
ride from belo^j' Islington to Charing Cross, about 


five miles, and from the East India Docko to Vlx- 
ford Street, which i« about six miles, for the same. 
But .although you,may ride this distance, and 
rnaliy do, yet the gredter projiortion only ride 
about h.alf the distanceand the calculation* is 
made by the proprietor, that they will in a journey 
of that length have two separate loadings. It is 
quite amusing sometimes to sec a stranger get 
into one of these vehicles, and desire to be set 
doAvn at a named place, which perhaps is not 
more than a quarter of a mile from the spot 
where he got in. The better plan for .i stranger 
to pursue i’s to ascertain that the Omnibus he 
gets into is-nearly full, then >rill he be sure, if 
there is no accident, to rcaij-h his desired object 
rapidly. But should he get ^nto one nearly 
empty, he will be annoyed by finding that his 
journey Avill be indeed a* lung one; for, although 
there is a heavy penalty against Iheir stopping 
at any except particu/ar places, or to take up a 
passenger; stiU they evade the law by not indeed 
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stopjwng, but moving at sucl» a pace that oue 
coul(?with ease get on twice as fast by walking. 
The greatest number that run in any direction 
are frorfi I’addingtoi^ to tlic Bank, which is quite 
five miles, and h very -J>ad road to travel, as there 
are ^tee}) liills. They run about one in tfvery 
three minutes, from soon afl^r eight in the morn¬ 
ing until after ten at nighty In addition to tlie 
first cost of the Omnibus and harness, we must 
add that pf tlic horses; and, although the Omni¬ 
bus is only'drawTi by two horsqs, fivery'proprietor 
of two Omnibusses is obliged to keep at least 
seven ln)rscs, so as to give ?he proper rest .to 
cnajile tbcni to drag thewe heavy loa«ls. The Om¬ 
nibus iveigbs about 17 cwt. of 112 lbs., and eigh¬ 
teen passengers, a driver dnd a conductor, would 
Aveigli more than a ton; so that they have, a 
great portion of their journeys, to drag nearly two 
tons weight, at an average speed of more than six 
miles an hour. The cost, then, of two Omni- 
busses, and tlieir liarness for horses, would be at 
least £2.jO; the seven horses would,cost quite 
4^25 each ; there a^e the dail)' wages of the driver 
and conductor (the lattejf rcceK^cs 4s. a day). 
Then there is the kPep of each horse, which ate 
least, to keep tliem in good condition, would 
amount to 1 j. 6d. a ,c|py* each. There is the 
constant wear «i»d tear of machines and harness, 
the shoeing of the horses, the mileage duty whtcli 
they pay for rftnning, the turnpikes, the acciden ts, 
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tl^e occasional finoi for breaches of law; and it is 
wonderful how, with sixpenny fares,* they can 
make it pay them. But altliough a doubtful spe¬ 
culation to the owners, to the public they are a 
A'ery great accommodation; from eVcry place within 
four' miles of London they are constantly,run¬ 
ning, and at several periods of the day they have 
quite different classes^of customers. At about a 
quarter before nine ^'ou Avill see all the Omni¬ 
busses approaching the neighbourliood of the 
Bank with sober-looking business-like persons, 
who are principally clerks in the Bank of England, 
the numerous private banking houses, or some of 
the thousand mercantile firms in that A'if iijity. 
At first sight it appears extravagant that you 
shoidd daily see the same persims, at the sapie 
hour, alight from the same vehicle, and you tlhiik 
it a lavish daily expenditure; but most of them 
are married men Avith large families, aa’Iio reside 
ill a neighbourhood AA'herc they can haA-c a com¬ 
modious houseun an air^’^ situation at a moderate 
rent, which enables them to add the six shillings 
per week which they pay for j^ding to the article 
of rent, and evefn thei^ they can get a house at 
.nearly half what they would pay for one in a con¬ 
fined situation nearer to their business. At about 
ten,"or half past, you* sqe^ men a little gayer in 
their attire, a great deal stiffer in <heir manners, 
and who seem to tliink themselves very great 
men; these are the upper clerks ind cashiers of 
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banking houses. About this tfine, too, you wAl 
see smirking^ priggish-looking men "arriving in 
great numbers, many of them, if not Jews, looking 
to have a cross of the Israelite in their blood: should 
yqji happen to be in* the same Oranibp with 
tlicmi you can immediately detect them; shbuld 
an intimate friend get into the Omnibus, they will 
])lay some quiet practical j4jkc upon him as he 
passes, cither l)y putting oul tl^^jir ^feet to cause 
him to stumble, pulling his coat tail, or some 
boyish freak to get their hands#in for their child¬ 
ish ])lay, whciv they get to kicking each other’s 
hats to pieces in their room for business. Some 
of these are members Mf the Sto8k Exchange, 
where money operations are transacted. The 
next lot consists of the principals of firms, who 
ride up iti the Omnibus to their house of busi¬ 
ness in the morning, and their wives and daughters 
come about two or three in the afternoon, in their 
own carriages, to fetch them for a drive in their 
way home. Most of these pefkons are daily 
taken up at their own doors; and at the several 
hours of three, f^wr, five and six, may be seen 
progressing to the side o^ the Bank to re-enter 
their vehicles, upon tiieir return to spend a plea-* 
sant evening ii^ the bosom of their famihes. 

> ery few' ladies are to btf'.^nd't with in Omnibusses; 
they do occasidrfally ride in them, but only in or 
out of town. To traveller}^ in quest of orddi-s, 
visitors to London who wish to see all they can as 
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soon as time will Vlmit, and at as cheap <1 rate 
as possible. Omnibusses arc of very great advan¬ 
tage. . , • 

We were also much surprised ^to see standing 
in tlic middle of the principal streets a very great 
number of carriages drawn by two, and sifialler 
ones by a single horSe, all of which are for hire; 
and for yery small sums you can go to any dis¬ 
tance you pjeasc. »The« larger ones are called 
Hackney-coaches, and the little oViej) tire 6alle(l 
Cabs. Tfieir driwrs arc very apt to impose, and 
the law has hxed^wdiat they are to charge; and 
tliey are heavily fined if they demand more 
than they oifhht to do. * Their rates are as fol¬ 
lows :—For Hackney-coaches, any distance not 
exceeding one mile, one shilling; and for sny 
distance exceeding one mile after the ra/c of six¬ 
pence for every half mile, or any fractional part of 
half-a-mile. But as many persons who hire 
them wish to call upon their friends, and pay a 
visit, and prcfcf the coach to wait for them, tin' 
following i« their fares computed by time :— 

Not exceeding* ^ s, d Not exo*eeding ^ a 

dOmii'utes . 1 hours.10 

•• 1.J „ - , 1 C 2 hours and a quarter 1 6 

I hour ... 2 0 2 hours and a half . [> 0 

\ fiour and quartei . 2th 2 hours and 3 quarters 5 G 

1 hour and lialf 3 0 3 hourj,, • . GO 

] hour and 3 quarters 3 G 

and so on, for any time not exceeding three 
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hoursy after the rate of sixpence for every fif¬ 
teen minutes, or a fractional part of fifteen mi¬ 
nutes* 

The driv'cr has the^oiver to charge by distance 

or time, cabriolets (or#cabs) are one third less 

• ^ • • 

than 4he above. Strangers, who have boxes or 

any luggage, should always say to the driver, before 
they get into either a hackney-coach oi* a cab. 
“ Remember, you are nqjt to ,clug‘gc ^anything for 
my higgage,*’• when tliey will always agree to 
make no extra charge for thatj else, when they 
put you doAvn,,thcy will always^try to make you 
j)ay for i1 You should always take the number, 
\\ 1j;c1i is jiamted outside ooaclies and Abs, or shewn 
on a metal plate with raised figures hung inside the 
earfiages; because, if the drivers are insolent, or 
overcharge you, or if you leave anything in them, 
you have only to apply to the office in Somerset 
House, where they are registered, to get justice 
dune you. 

The number of hackney-coaches li'hich are about 
London strcet.s is from six to seven hundred; a 
very great proporti^jn of them are large, and will 
carry six persons; and a^thougir they arc only 
licensed to carry four, the coachman will not 
object to as raan^*riding as wish to get in, but he 
claims an extra fare ^yr • every person above 
four that he nKif be required to carry. A great 
many of them, perhaps ninety out of every hifn- 
dred of them,* have formerly been carriages be- 
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Ibnging to the nobility and gentry: thc^coacli 
builders have taken them in exchange for more 
modem ones, and after being fresh painted 
and varnished, they are purchased by the pro¬ 
prietory of liackney coaches. There are a con¬ 
siderable number of chariots, to carry dhree 
persons inside, most? of them also were built and 
first use(l by gentlemen, and when they began to 
get soiled an^ to l(jok shabby they got into their 


present occupation. The cabriolets cabs) as 
they are most commonly called are small light 


two wheeled carrij^ges to carry twotpersons drawn 


bj^ one horse—although there are some modern 
ones with foiifr wheels which shut up and you get 


in at a door at the side. Omnibusscs answer the 


purpose very w’ell for all persons in London w'ho 
are going to any place close to the strecit tlirouglj 
w'hich they pass, and where saving of money is an 
object, as for the small charge of sixpence, yoxi 
can ride for many miles as previously shewn. 
But if you are feoing to any of the squares, at the 
west end, and are not in a great hurry, for one 
shilling per, mile you can hav« ,an hackney coach 
or chariot, but ff you lyant to go only one hun- 

f 

•dred yards it is still a shilling. The great 
advantage to strangers is that the drivers of 
hackney coaches and babs« know every place, and 
you have only to name where yoft \vish to go to, 
wlien they drive fortjjiwith to the spot, and know¬ 
ing all the bye streets they are ensiled to get 
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quickfP: to their journey^s end/than if theyke^t 
in the • principal thoroughfares, where there are 
frequently long stoppages. But before you get 
in, ask of some resjpectable shopkeeper or of a 
pojiceman, how far it as to where you \({ish to 
go, and then tell tlie coachman that you under¬ 
stand it is so far, and if hS M'ill take you and 
your luggage for such a sum you will go« and not 
otherwise, then you will be tsecure /rom imposi¬ 
tion ;*or hfm to drive you two, three, or four 
miles in the direction of the place to whicli you 
wish to go. t , 

It is supposed there arc &bout fifteen liundre’d 
cabs and their charge is ei^ht pence pw mile, and if 
you are in haste to get any where, you (lan readily 
seloet one with a good horse, which will get you 
over the ground at more than eight miles an hour; 
it is wonderful they are not crushed to pieces; you 
will see them fly through an opening between an 
omnibus and a heavy waggon with not more than 
an inch to spare on cither side, ^nd it is quite 
fearful to a stranger to see them thus braving all 
risks to gain time. • It is very amusing to those 
who know London well t» see how cunning and 
knowing the drivers of these vehicles look, when a 
stranger directs ^em to drive to any place pot 
more than a few yards dictauce. Their thumb is 
l>laced to tlieiif ^ose and a twirl of their out¬ 
stretched fingers announces tq their brethren that 
they have “ caught a flat,” to use their own words. 
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Mr. Austin the master Rigger of ChathairiH Yard 
was Boatswain to Admiral Nelson and after one 
of his great victories had occasion to visit the 
Admiralty, he knew little of'^London, and having 
been stopping at the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
which is in sight, and within a few yards, of the 
Admiralty, he called a coach and ordered to be 
driven there. He •■was shut into his vehicle 
driven round^by Spring Garden, instead of cross¬ 
ing the road direct to it, and in a few seconds was 
set down and paid his shilling. He often now 
laughs heartily at, his short ride. »• Coaches and 
Cabriolets with their horses are to be found with 
their drivers night and day, rain or shine, upon 
their stands; the horse has liis food m his nosebag, 
a man to water them is upon each stand, and <tlic 
horses and drivers appear to be of that d3scription 
of animals that no weather can hurt, no disease 
reach, and in fact weather proof. It is said that, 
the expenditure upon a hackney coach for the 
duty, licenses and feeding of their horses is up¬ 
wards of thirty shillings per week, there is then 
the driver to keep, an occasional new horse, and 
repairs to their carrrages, so that these also, 
* although a great comfort and convenience to the 
puljlic, must be a speculation not paying largely 
for the capital employed^ including risks. 

We may as well at this part state that private 
vAicles of eveiy- description m^ be hired in 
London, and on the evening of Sunday it is 
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curioj^ to see the thousands o£ various carriages 
and hprses which are coming from all points 
into^ London. You will see Stanhopes^ Dennetts 
and Calfc of high finish and good horses j you will 
see Gigs and Yony Chaises, Taxed Carts and 
everj other description of known vehiiJlc *into 
which a horse can be placed; the poor horses 
dragging along their heavy loads, as if every body 
was resolved to get as much work out ot them as 
tbeyipossibly can. You will see many hundreds 
of four wheeled open chaises dravfn by •one horse, 
with seven or jeight heavy persons behind a poor 
worn out animal, and generalTy the lash of the 
whip M'om off, and parUof* the leatlter thong un¬ 
twisted by thrashing the wretched creature to 
make him increase his speed. You will see poor 
miserably undersized donkeys dranung a cart full of 
people and the driver with a stout stick constantly 
beating the poor half starved animal; all this 
may be seen at any of the principal entrances, 
such as Hyde Park Corner, Elepitent and Castle, 
or Shoreditch Church. . 

Yet perhaps ng^hcre can such r^Uy elegant 
carriages and good horse% be pi^cured, as may 
be had for-hire in ^^ondon by those to whom* 
money is no ol^ect i you can at some of ^the 
Mews in London produce for about two pounds 
for the day df* sixteen hours, a carriage that 
cannot be distinguished irgm the undecorat^d 
carriage ofa»nobleman, with horses as good as are 

D 
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di*iven by any gentleman, and you may be driven 
(as far as the strength of the horses will enable 
them to draw a carriage) by a decent dressed 
coachmaiij whom nobody know from a 

servant out of livery. 

Very* many persons who have houses with¬ 
out the convenience, of stables for their horses^ 


or bein^ without a, coach house, contract at 
perhaps j£300. a^ year fojr a man and pair of 
handsome horses witli a beautiful carriage to lome 
to their housek eyery day, and in fact use them 
exactly as if they were their own, having this 
additional advantage that whereas sometimes their 
own horses would be unwell, and they would be 
unable to use them, the parties agreeing to furnish 
the horses and carriages, have to provide ho^cs 
every day in the year by substituting fr^sh horses 
when necessary: Physicians and Surgeons do this 
sort of thing very often. 

There are other persons who wish to ride 
three times ki every week upon fixed days 
at certain. hours, and these persons for riding 
four or fiv.p hours each day *ip a similar vehicle 
pay about £100. a ye?yr. There are others who 
‘always have a good vehicle on tlie Sunday for four 
or five hours, and pay about £G0. a year, all the 
above named terms ate tps first rate carriages and 
horses; others from which the fil^sH gloss has been 
worn off and horses of second rate quality are to 
be had for much less money, perhap^s about half 
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the s^ms named. Another mftde is for persons 

who kpej/ their own carriage hiring by the year 

froip the Livery Stable keepers, horses which are 

groomed, and drivesn by the gentleraan^s own 

servants, the person constantly agreeing to fiimish 

tlieni continually with good handsome horsest A 

large proportion of travelling in England, is by what 

arc called post horses and* post chaisei|. These 

are carriages like charigts, tgid fire drawn by two 

horses most usually, but four when required. The 

carriages are very good and easy ^o travel in, but 

in a conspicufjus situation ujjon aU of them is 

placed tlie ovTier’s name and place of abode, so 

that they cannot be mistaken for private carriages. 

For a chaise \idth a pair of horses you pay fifteen 

pence per mile, and at about every eight or ten 

miles yon have fresh horses, and post boy, to 

whom about two shillings and six pence per stage 

of eight or ten miles is given. If you add to this 

the payment of turnpikes to keep the roads good, 

it will amount to about one shilling and ten pence 

jicr mile. If you haye four horses you have two 

post boys to pay, and then there is thiity pence a 

mile for chaise and houses k> pay. You can travel 

fifom seven to e^pven miles per hour at your* 

discretion by either of these modes. » 

^ •• • 

But for travelling expeditiously and pleasantly 
there is noihinff%%e a weU horsed stage coach, where 
four, or in some coaches six rale inside, and ten or 
twelve on the top. These stage coaches are many 
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of them beautiful^ built and tastefully dece’*ated, 
with high bred blood horses that only re^^uire to be 
guided and scarcely touched with the whip. The 
coachmen are many of them- in appearance quite 
gentlemen, indeed we believe there is one noble¬ 
man^ tlierc certainly is one Baronet, and many of 
the sons of gentlenrjen who drive stage coaches. 
These travel at upwards of ten miles an hour, 
they have fresh horses every eight or ten miles, 
and to those who wnsh to see sceneiy and to enjoy 
a rapid travel through the country, let them some 
fine summer’s morning get upon, a coach box, 
alongside of the coatehman, who knows every 
place and eVSry thing connected with it, and we 
are quite sure they will be amply repaid for their 
trouble ; the rate of travelling is about threepence 
per mile outside, and about fourpence halfpenny 
per mile in the inside, added to which every time 
you change your coachman, which in long journies is 
about every thirty miles, the outside passengers 
give the coachman one shilling each, and the 
inside passengers two shillings each. 

Having given the descriptior* of the public and 
private conveyances o^ London, we cannot con¬ 
clude the subject without suggesting to our 
corntrymen and proposing a plan for adopting the 
omnibus system at Bomfet.y. 

We know that there are thousands of persons 
residing out of Fort- and who hold appointments 
in Town, at the numerous mercantile houses and at 
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the pCblic offices as clerks, cash-fceepers and others 
employed in various duties, and many of them 
are not ^n a position to keep a horse and gig, they in 
consequence make uf) generally a party of three or 
four and engage a Ifullock or horse isarfiage 
for 9. sum of about 15 or 20 rupees per month 
to convey them to and from the scene of their 
business; besides there &fe many wh« in very 
hot sultry days or in wtft weftthdr prefer hiring a 
conveyanco to the fatigue of v^tlking ; we are 
therefore of opinion that ir a company was 
formed, and a ^ium sufficient to» answer the cost of 
carriages, horses, harness,.&c. wer^ raised, find 
were these vehicles to leave town and the places 
where those who thus daily come there reside, at 
certain and convenient hours of the day they would 
be sure t6 find a great number of passengers, who 
would be glad to prefer it to the uncomfortable 
and slow mode of locomotion we have at present. 

A sum of 15000 rupees wil^ be we think 
sufficient for providing a dozen of omnibuses, 
(which need not in the first instance be quite so 
expensive as in Biigland, yet capable of carrying 
as many passengers,)«the Horses and other furni-^ 
ture, the keepingof them with the wages of the 
driver and conductor and otjier expences incluffing 
the interest of JtljjB capita! invested would come to 
about one thousand rupees a montlu Now siqi- 
pose we calculate each carnage to make daily 
journies, coflveying, at an average, twelve people 
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backwards and forwards at the very moderate 
charge of two annas each^ the daily incomfe would 
be six rupees, and at that rate the whole of them 
would bring 2160 rupees p^ month, which after 
dedvctkig the expences T^ould leave a profit of 
1160 rupees to the proprietors. Thus we ‘ have 
shown on a rough calculation that it is not an 
unprofit^le speculation, and we most sincerely 
trust that some oT oiXr coilntrymen will weigh and 
consider svbject, and we are confident that 
this mode of conveyance would add a great deal 
to^ the physical comforts of the inhabitants of 
Bombay. , 

Indeed the undertaking is within the reach of 
a single individual, and we must observe that 
should our suggestion be put in practice, it wilF be 
necessary to obtain the sanction of the proper 
authorities for it, as well as their protection to 
the parties for the first few years against com¬ 
petition, as a reward for the first enterprise. 


BRIDGES. 


Wfi went to look frequently at tile several bridges 
of London, and beautiful l^tructqr^s they are; wc 
cajinot but regret that we could not insert plates 
of them, but we ca^i give all pasticulars about 
them. 
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London Bridge, it will be found above, has five 
arehes; they are what architects call semi-elliptic, 
and they arc by far the largest of this description 
of arch ever previously erected. The middle arch 
has a span of 152 feet, and is 29 feet 6 inches 
above high water mark. The arches, on either 
side next to the centre arch, have each 140 feet 
span. The roadway is 53 feet wide between the 
parapets; and eadh of the footpaths*occupy nine 
feet out of that quaiy;ity. • The rise in the road is 
only 1 in 132. .The bridge is all composed of 
granite, and there were 120,000 tons of that itone 
used in building it. T6 help the Corporation of 
London to defray the expense of building it, they 
are allowed, iQpr 2G years, t» charge a tax of lOd. 
per chaldron of 3C bushels, upon all coals enter- 
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ing the port of London. It was openf d the 
' King in person, on the 1st of August, 1831, ^vith 
B very grand procession. It cost vesy nearly, 

I with the ground and houses they were obliged 
to pi^rchase for the approaches, two millions (tf 
pounds^ or sixteen millions of rupees, l^ome 
of the piles of English oak, which were driven in 
in the yeifr 1116, were*taken up in 1832, and Sir 
Edward Banks, who ^as the contractor for build¬ 
ing new l^^ndun Bridge, finding them as sound 
as when they were first driven, had several pieces 
of,handsome fiimiiurc, tables, &c., made from 
them, which q^e now in the possession of his son 
Delamarck Banks, Esq., of the Isle of Sheppy, 
v’ho is now, in 1841, the High Sheriff of Kent. 
We ourselves have a box presented to us by Mr. 
Baldock, the receiver of Chatham Dock Yard, 
made from one of the piles^^uid which was given 
to him by Mr. D. Banks. 

WEsrMiNSTK,n Bridge is built of huge masses 
of Portland stone; few of them weigh less than a 
ton, while many are two, three, four, and some as 
much as five, tom each. The span of the middle 
a'ch is seventy-six feet. The bridge, and its 
approaches, cost £387j500. Government paid 
the whole of this. ^197,500 wife raised by lot- 

( f 

teries, and the remainder was voted by parlia¬ 
ment. There is supposed to have been twice as 
much stone used in this bridge as in building St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 



Waterloo Bridge^ whicli it will be seen^ is 
the longest of the bridges^ being one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-six feet long, was built 
by private indiyidueds, but we know not the cost; 
it was thought that the toll of a pennyjfor^ each 
person passing, and a small sum to be paid for * 
each horse or carriage passRng, would well repay 
the proprietors, but it has not done tso; even 
this small payment has* induced* thes crowd to pass 
ovei*' th<? h^iSges where there i^ nothing to pay. 
At this bridge there is an ingenious contrivance 
by means of a turning stile, which registers the 
number of individuals th^t pass the bridge, and 
it is a great protection to the company against any 
impropriety on the patt of the toll gatherers, who 
arc answerable for the money received from the 
public, and which must be equal to the registered 
number. 

We have learnt that the proprietors have re¬ 
solved to reduce the toll to a hall^jenny, instead of 
a penny, which is paid at present. 

Southwark Bridge has also a toll, and be¬ 
longs to a privali^ company; it ^on^sts of three 
very large arches of*cast*iron; the span of thg 
centre arch is tviso hundred and forty feet, and of 
the side ones two hundred and ten feet; 'the 
lower part is of^ masohfy. Tliis bridge also, we 
hear, does not repay the proprietors for the 
capital advanced. During <he years 1839 and 
1840 there have been public meetings in London 
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to ‘petition parliament to rote a sum of money to 
give to the proprietors of these bridges, and to 
throw them open to the public free 9 f toll, or 
failing in that, to raise by subscription, or by a 
local tax upon some article, a suiEcient sum f^r 
the purpose. It would be a great convenience if 
these bridges were ftee of toll; for London and 
Blackfriaiiis bridge are,'at certain times of the day, 
almost blockf d up ivith. carts, omnibuses, and 
other carriages, a great many of whicji a'ouM go 
over SoutWark and Waterloo bridges, but for 
the payment of toU. 

Tauxiiali. Bridge: was the first iron bridge 
erected over the Thames; it cost upwards of 
;£300,000. We have thus described at length 
aU the history of the bridges, as we were very 
much struck with their beauty and their magnifi¬ 
cence. On a very dark night, to stand upon 
Southwark or Waterloo bridge, and to look on 
both sides at the beautifully lighted up bridges, 
is a grand sigSit. And upon a fine summer’s 
morning, to stand upon the centre of either of 
them to behold^the glorious sur. rise, and to see 
the gilding of the top of ^t. Paul’s, and of the 
numerous high buildings that ^are visible from 
hence, is a sight tliat has been ?\'itnessed by few 
perhaps of the inhabitants of London, except 
those whose occupations require them to be up at 
that early hour. But we would advise those who 
wish to see London to advantage, to rise at four 
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o^clftck some summer’s morning, and they \riJI 
see a beautiful view, there being then scarcely^ 
any smoke; and the great luminary of light unll 
beam upon an4 iUdminate every thing, and it will 
kindle in the human heart feelings of thsypksgiving 
.and praise to the great author of the universe.* 
We could not refrain from "asking ourselves where 
all the money could corfte from to build these 
liridges, and w'e were*wondering what number of 
people Loncfon, and indeed, if jt could be ascer¬ 
tained, all England, consisteti of, to raise these 
immense sums. We therefore asked of a friend, 

f 

if he could guess the nujpber of living beings in 
England. He told us, that from 1801 parliament 
had directed every ten years an account of the 
population to be taken in every parish in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, by competent persons, and 
that they made a return of the same, which par¬ 
liament printed, with their ages, and whether 
males or females, also the number of houses; 
and we find that the following are the numbers • 
given for England and Wales in the years ^ 


1730, • 

• .1740, , 

•1750, 

5,796,000 

«,064*000 

6,167,000 

1760, . 

1770, 

1780, 

6,736,000 • 

7,428^ 

7,953,00(f 

1790,. . 

•1^01, 

1811, 

8,675,000 

8,872,980 

10,163,676^ 

1821,. 

18319 


11,9785075 

13,894,574. 
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No actual dependence is to be placed on'*%ny 
'except the last four; viz., 1801, 1811, *1821, 
18 S 1 , as previous to this, there was np accurate 
mode of taking the census, as it is palled. 

Tlie fo?lowing table shewar the population of the 

f 

principal towns of England. 



{ « 

1 180] 

1811 

1821 

p 

1631 

LodcIoq • • « • ^ « • 

864,845 

1,009.546 

% 

1,255,694 

^. 474,069 

Manchester, Salford and Suburbs 

94,876 

115,874 

161,635 

237,832 

Liverpool .... 


100,24C 

131,801 

! 189,244 

Birmingham and Suburbs . 

73,670 

85,753 

106.721 

f 

142,251 

Bristol and Suburbs . 

61,645 

76,433 

S7»779 

' 103,896 

Leeds . 

l$.<i,l 62 

63,534 

83,796 

, 12J,3fl3 

Plymouth, Bcvonport, and Stonehouse 

43,194 

56,060 

61,212 

' 7^534 

Fortsmouth, with Portsca and Gosport 

41,461 

52,769 

56,620 

63,026 

Norwich. 

36,832 

37,356 

50,268 

6 J 9]16 

on 

36,963 

1 

36,369 

46,948 

1 

59,947 


When we see this immense population up to 
‘ 1831, and which will be much greater when the 
population for this year (1841) is taken, we could 
not wonder at seeing bridges, clTiirches, hospitals 
Of any thing else built; as few shillings from 
every one would raise a sum o£ money of large 
amotbit. • 

C 

The following number df«acres pf ground is the 
pro|)able quantity in England and Wales, as stated 
in the third report of^the Emigration Committee 
laid before the parliament. * 
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Colttrated 

Acres. 

Uncaltivatedf 
but capable of 
Cultivation. 

. UnproAt- 
1 able. 

Total. 

Engrland 

, S6,63j^000 

3,4&4.oeo 

3,356,400 

32,343,400 

Wales 

• 


530.000 

1,006,000 

• 

4,752,000 


Total 37,094,400 


So that if it were requisite to lay a direct tax 
immediately to raise a*larg« sum o£ money upon 
any sudden occasion,,it might bq readily done in 
two ways, either by calling nipon every living 
human being* in England t(» pay one or two 
shillings per year each, qr to let the owner*of 
land pay a shilling or two for every acre per year; 
at the first appearance' it would seem a hardship 
to'tax the owners of the land but it would not in 
fact be ^ tax upon them but upon all the people 
who consume the produce of the land. For if a 
roan now is about to hire a farm of land,he calcu¬ 


lates so much for rent, so much for poor rate, so 
much for church rate, and then sells all his corn, 
or bullocks or sheep at prices to bring him his 
outlay back, with jf>rofit to live upon.* And as it 
is necessary to rais^ a gireat deal of money in 
England for taxq^, and for revenue in a duty pai^ 
upon timber, cotton, and every thing that ccffnes 
into England, yhich expensive in the collec¬ 
tion, we think as much as could be laid upon land 
should be, as^ it is easy tcb collect, the produce 
would be certain, and but little expence to receive 
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it/ and as wheat and other com is not allowed to 
come into England from abroad without paying a 
very high duty to protect, as it is said, t^e English 
Landowner from the compeution^ of the Land- 
owners pf Poland, Prussiay*and America, it is no 
more than right that the Landowner should bear 
a great proportion of taxation; yet we see that 
upon loo^ung at tables, that wheat has varied 
very much in* price potwithstanding they have a 
fluctuating duty, in 1792^ a qua^ej t)f eight 
bushels of wheat sold for 43s., in 1800 for 113s,, 
in 1801 for 118s., in 1803 for 56*., in 1810 for 
10‘6s., in 1812 for 125s:, in 1822 for 43s., in 1827 
for 56s., in 1840 for 80s., and this variation in the 
price of wheat, has no doubt been produced by 
the fluctuating duty to be paid for all wheat im¬ 
ported into England, which is as follows ; 

Whenever wheat is 62s. per quarter] 


of ei&rht bushels 

and 

under < 

63s. in 

be paid for 

the markets as declared by an average 

1 every quarter 

1 shall be 

of the 

prices of 

all sold at 

all the 

1 

£. 

s. 

d. 

markets 

1 in England 

- 

1 

1 

4 

8 

Whenever 63s. ^nd under 64s. per qr. 

1 

3 

8 

99 

64s. 

99 

‘ 65s. 

99 

1 

2 

8 

99 

65s. 

99 

66s. 

•99 

1 

1 

8 

99 

66s. 

99 

. 67s, 

^9 

1 

0 

8 

99 

67s. 

99 

•^s. 



18 

8 

99 

68s. 

99 

69s. 

99 


16 

8 

99 

69s. 

99 

70 s. 

99 « 


13 

8 

99 

70 s. 

99 

71 s. 

i 

99 

1 

10 

8 
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ff • 7^^* » ‘JSs* ff 2 8 I 

And whenever above 73«. per quarter 1 0 

Now* as by ^ this •mode of paying duty great 
inducements were held out to persons to peculate 
largely^ and by selling from one to another on each * 
market day large quantities bf wheat at a nominal 
high price, to be purchased back agaip on the 
next market day, at a mucK higher ^nominal price, 
the wheat in *fact never being regllg sold at all, 
the average prices which govern the duty are got 
up to above ^Ss. per quarter, *nd then hundreds 
of thousands of quarters* of forei^ wheat are 
liberated from bond at ohly one shilling per quarter 
duty. The revenue of the country is not ma¬ 
terially benefited, and the growers of com are 
seriously injured, as the holders of foreign com, 
their speculation having been carried out, sell 
their com which is very fine, and prevent the 
English grower from selling his, until prices have 
fallen by so much com being in ^e market. 

If therefore it is necessary to protect the 
English wheat grflwer by any djjty. It should be 
a permanent 'fixed .dut^Pof a few shillings per 
quarter; and thgn it will not be worth while for 


the rich capitalists to speculate in buying up dbrn, 
and the prices would btf more equal at all times. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

f 

WORK—ifi^ADAME TU88AUD. 

Soon after our arrival in England we went to pay 
a visit to an exhibition of Wax-work Figures, 
in what was formerly a great horse* and carriage 
bazaar in Baker Street, Portman Square, where 
there are a great many figures as large as life, 
dressed exactlyin the costume that they are, orwere, 
in the daily habit of wearing, and in all respects %o 
exactly resembling living men, that when the room 
is crowded with visitors it is very difficult, at a 
very small distance, to distinguish the living real 
man from his waxen representative. Queen Vic¬ 
toria had been crowned as queen of England on 
the 28th of June, 1838, and in the centre of the 
room there Vas an exact repfesentation of the 
group that actually sui rounded her Majesty at 
the time. We have, since that time, had the 
honl»r and pleasure of seeing her Majesty, and 
we can bear testimony to tlfb very,s^ong likeness. 
A very venerable and good-looking old man, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who ist the head of 
the English Church, is just about to place the 
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crovl^i upon the head of the? Queen. We are 
told his grace is a most correct likeness; and if 
TTCcare ai^y judges of human countenances he is 
and must be a very good man. He looks so 
fllacid, so humble, tljat if he is not one of the 
greatest of hypocrites, he is a man who, by ex- • 
ample as well as precept, would teach people to 
live properly that they may die happily^ and after 
death go to that place, whg-e §ood^ men, whether 
Parsees,* Chfistians, Hindoos or Mahometans, 
will all be in a state of happiness supefior to any¬ 
thing which we can have upoy earth. Surround¬ 
ing the Queen are—her gOod mother the Duchess 
of Kent; and if ever ahy individual ought to feel 
proud of a mother. Queen Victoria has reason to 
love, venerate and respect her mother. Although 
there did not appear much chance of her ever 
being sovereign, her prudent mother w'ould not 
allow her to be made the stalking horse of any 
faction. She kept her aloof from every*inter¬ 
ference with public affairs, gave Her a sound good 
practical education, directed her attention to a 
proper course o^ reading, and through her care 
and her sound discretion she was enabled, at 
eighteen years 0 / age, to assume the sovereignty 
of England with a well informed and vigoroifi 
mind, and bids fair prove the most popular 
individual that ever sat upon the British throne. 
How much, tjien, do the subjects of Queen Vic¬ 
toria owe to the Duchess of Kent for her wisdom 
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in. thus rearing, <i;hus fitting her daughter to 
assume with dignity, with discretion, ahd,* better 
than all, with good sound common sense,.the 
attributes and duties of a queen. Bearing the 
sword of state, near her .Majesty’s right hand, 
was her prime minister, Lord Melbourne; 
an exact representation of a good humoured- 
looking, kind English gentleman, possessing, 
perhaps, a comitenance more representing 
frankness and candour than dignity. In the 
group is Ihe llukc of Devonshire, one of the 
richest and most benevolent of the.English nobi¬ 
lity. The Queen’s uncle, the Duke of Sussex, 
is also near her. He is very popular, mixing 
much in society, and presiding over meetings cal¬ 
culated to diffuse happiness and to encourage 
science. He was for many jears President of 
the Royal Society, and is always happy when he 
can promote benevolent objects. The Duke of 
Wellington is also there; there is no mistaking 
his likeness; it*is the very man himself. Yes, 
tliere stands—the hero—the general—the com¬ 
mander, who, with his master mind and high 
courage, marched triun-phantly even to the very 
capital of his renowned enemy, Jfapoleon Buona- 
pai le; and who, in the quiet times of peace, has 
immortalized himself removing from the 
people of Ireland that mark of degradation, which 
ha^ previously been jmprinted uppn every man 
who chose to worship his God as a Roman Ca- 
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tholi^. To the Duke of Wellington belongs the 
high honor of having removed all those foul 
stains; and a Catholic now is eligible to sit in 
parliament^ to bold Offices of trusty and, in nearly 
e¥ery position, to possess the rights and ppvi^ges 
of Ms Protestant brethren. 

In another group we wele shewn Alexander, 
the Emperor of Russia; Frederick William the 
Third, King of Prussiaf; that fflctraordinary man 
and gredt general, Napoleon, Ijte Ejnperor of 
France; Bernadotte, filing of Sweden; Lord 
Nelson, the brave British admiral, who was killed 
at the battle of Trafalgar; Blucher^ and Plato’ff, 
Prussian and Russian generals; Marshal Ney, the 
celebrated French general, who was shot for his 
devotion to his unfortunate master, Napoleon 
and sevefal others ^f great note. 

At the upper end of the room we saw George 
the Fourth, his queen, Caroline, and she who was 
once the nation^s hope, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, daughter of George the Fourth and 
Queen Caroline; she married Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, unefe to the present* Queen and 
brother of the Duchess df Kent, and now King 
of the Belgians* She unfortunately died in 
giving birth to 9 child, whp also died at the sffme 
time. William j:he Fbitrth and his queen, Ade¬ 
laide, are also there. He looks the very picture 
of good natuT( 0 , and in after time he will fill an 
important Ttiiche in British history from having 


ft 
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passed the Reform Bill. Previous to,his oeirtg 
King he was for some time Lord High Admiral 
of England, or, in other words, he. fijled' the 
highest office at the head of €he naval administra¬ 
tion of, affairs, commonly^ called the Admiralty. 
He was brought up a sailor, having at an %arly 
age gone to sea as a ‘midshipman and as a lieute¬ 
nant. He had a large'family prior to his marriage, 
having lived for many years with Mrs. Jordan, a 
first-rate actres^, who performed on the L6ndon 
stage several years, whilst living under his roof. 
Standing close by each other were Lbrd J ohn Rus¬ 
sell and Sir Robert Pepl; admirable likenesses of 

ft I 

the two great men, who are the leaders in the House 
of Commons of the political parties called Whigs 
£md Tories. We also saw a first-rate likeness of 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell, a mciyber of pjMiament, 
and the man who has attracted much attention 
by the conspicuous part which he always takes in 
any matters connected with Ireland, which he 
constantly describes as being harshly dealt with. 
He is paid very largely for his exertions by an 
Irish contributi(jn called “ Refit,” to remunerate 
him for having given up his practice as a barrister. 
Lord Brougham is also here. fHe is the man, 
wKT>, as plain Henry ^^ougham,* member of par¬ 
liament, was always the a*di^ocate,for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and who has immortalized 
himself, if he had nerer done anything else, by 
writing the introductory pamphlet to die Library 
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of UslfulKnowledge. Itis called the "Objects,Aii- 
vantages, And Pleasures of Science it shows how 
gigantic is his mind, and the general knowledge 
that he *po*ssesses. ^e was the Queen’s (Caro¬ 
line) counsel wlien she^ was tried in the House of 
I^er^, and in conducting her defence macfe i&e of 
such strong remarks upon»the conduct of her 
husband, George the Foujth, then the reigning 
sovereign, that the King never (prgave him; not¬ 
withstanding ‘which his talents and popularity 
were such, that in the next reigif he Itecame the 
Lord Chancellor, the highest dignity that any 
individual can arrive at, being the keeper of the 
King’s conscience, and the head*of the law. 
Since he has been a peer he has not been so 
popular as when he was plain Mr. Brougham. 
He has ijot held any oiHce for a number of years, 
and by his friends^it has been a source of regret 
that he ever was made Lord Chancellor. 

Wilberforce is there; who has not heard of 
Wilberforce ? he was the champion of the poor 
slave. He it was who for a series of years de¬ 
nounced the slave J:rade, and told of«the horrors 
of West Indian slavery ;*and wfio, by his assi¬ 
duity and dauntless zeal, first annihilated the 
slave trade, and.at length knocked off the fettrt^ 
of the wretched slave.* •Tllere are two wretched- 
looking men, ftamed Hare and Burke, whose vil¬ 
lainous looks cause you to shudder. They gained 
a livelihoo4 for a loi\g period by decoying persons 
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tq, their residencQ^ giving them opium inVtlieir 
drink and then smothering them, to' sell their 
bodies to surgeons for dissection; they were ap¬ 
prehended, and were put o^it of this world by 
hanging. Close by the entrance is a likeness of 
that* extraordinary individual, Fieschi, witl\ tlie 
machine with which he attempted to destroy 
Louis Philippe, the present King of the French. 
The machine consists of a number of barrels, 

^ f r * 

twenty perhaps, all of which he loaded with gun¬ 
powder aiid bullets, and fired as the King 'W'as 
just passing his residence; an accidental stoppage 
of the procession saved the life of the King; 
several of the nobility and soldiers who were 
accompanying him, and who were close to his 
person at the time were severely wounded. 

There was, opposite to him, a very laughable 
representation of a very favorice actor of comical 
characters, Mr. Liston, in a character called Paul 
Pry, which amused us much. We should have 
mentioned that* Fieschi, who is represented as 
standing up and looking at the machine, is so 
constructed^ as to gradually J;eep his head in 
motion, as if he were .very minutely examining 
the barrels; and so much is he like a living man, 
rhs.** several persons have enqqjred of him the 
nature and intent of tbai ^K^hich seems so much 
to occupy his attention. Seated bn one of the 
lodg forms placed foi;^ the accommodation of the 
visitors, is a wax representation of that extraor- 
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dinar^ man, William Cobbett,* a great politick 
writer. lie, Cobbett, is one of the numerous 
instances of which we have heard, of men from the 
humblest rank,in society rising by talent alone 
aijd unaided, to wealth .and distinction. ^Jobbett 
was ttie son of poor parents, and had but a very 
indifferent education, and waS induced by poverty 
to enlist as a common sdldier. He, Aowever, 
took great pains with h4s education^ and became 
the writer an(f printer of a weeklyjjolitical period¬ 
ical (the Register), which was constantly attacking 
the acts of government. He published an Eng¬ 
lish and French grammar, fiaid to bg the best of 
its kind, wrote a history of England, and many 
other volumes of books, and at last became a 
member of parliament. To prove how very 
closely he is in appearance to an animated being, 
a gentleman with whom wc became very intimate 
told us that he went with a friend to see the 
exhibition, and being himself at^ first deceived, 
thinking Cobbett was alive, he sat himself down 
alongside of the figure (which also keeps his 
head constantly effoving, as if Joolang at the 
group of foreign princesf in front). He, oi 
course, preservedjiis gravity, and kept his featui^ 
quite stiU. He wore spectacles, and endeavoured 
to imitate the mqtions hf the figure. He had not 
sat long before a gentleman and lady took thgir 
seat by CobbetFs figure, and* the gentleman asked 
of it, who the persons were in the inclosure in 
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/linitj upon receiving no answer he whisp^^ed to 
his companion^ is not a man, it is a £gure; 
she said, Oh, yes, I knew that, and so is the 
next to him;*' immediately^upon which^ to test 
her jucjgment, the gentlenvan asked a- question of 
our friend, and upon not receiving an answer, 
went to some of th^ spectators, and asked who 
those two figures weret This drew the attention of 
several of thf spectators ,to them, and after they 
had looked for a few minutes, our Yriend put his 
hand suddenly in his pocket, took out his cata> 
logue, got up and ?valked away as if he was inno¬ 
cent of the deception, and a loud and unusual 
burst of laughter was produced. The best time 
to see the exhibition is when it is lighted up in 
the evening, as the countenances look more na¬ 
tural then. The music which is played here is 
very pleasing, and generally tfiere is a very great 
concourse of people. The dresses are very good. 

We paid a second visit, after the marriage of the 
Queen, and we then saw a group of figures, repre¬ 
senting those who were present on the 10th of 
February, 184(|, when her Majesty was married 
Jto her cousin, Prince Alj>ert of Saxe Cobourg 
and Gotha. He would not be .twenty-one years 
^f^age until the 26th of Augustan that year, and 
she would be twenty-on6 ffn the^ 24th of May in 
that year. His Royal Highness’ likeness is very 
goodj they are bothi looking v^jjry ,happy; he has 
every appearance of being a good kind-hearted 
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man. ^ He haa a very small mtikistache, which ii 

re/y becoming to him. Chieen Adelaide is in 

the group, gnd Prince Albert's father and brother. 
The Queen’s faYorit^ uncle, the Duke of Sussex, 
is, also thete, in capaeity of father, to gjve her 
away^ there are several beautiful wonven of^her 
household about her person,* but the Queen and 
Prince Albert of course engage the atti^ntion oi 
spectators. There is scarcely any bpdy who has 
attracted the attention of the puljlic, but what is 
to be found here. It may, perhaps, amuse some 
of our own countrywomen to know how the 
Queen was dressed: she'wore on^her head a 
wreath of orange blossobis and a lace veil, with 
diamond ear-rings and necklace. Her gown was 
of white satin, with a great defd of beautiful lace, 
and with grange blossoms all ^jpi^ the body and 
train. The cost of the lace alone was JBIOOO; 
the satin was made in London in Spitalhelds, 
where a great number of silk weavers live. As 
the Queen could not wear, so as to exhibit it, the 
order of the Garter, where it is usually worn by 
males, she wore ifc flpon her ann,,witlh its motto 
of “ Evil be to him vho ^vil thinks j” and she^ 
also wore the star^f the order. 

We saw at this exhibition William Pitt afS^' 
Charles James F(jx, whbi^e names are familiar to 
every one who tnows anything about the political 
history of Englan4^ they having, for very many 
years, been*the leaders of the parties known as 
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Whigs and Toriesr Tliere is a group which seems 

I 

most attractive to young people, which is Louis 
the Sixteenth of France, Marie Antoinette, his 
queen, and their young son, eomnaonly called the 
Dauphip, or next heir to the throne. The*King 
and Queen, it is well knoAvn, were beheaded by 
their subjects in the 'Revolution at the end of the 
last centvry. There ia also a representation of a 
very beautiful w'oinap> w'ho is lying at full length 
un a bench, apd who is represented ‘as being 
sleeping, and w'lx), from her chest heaving, 
and the apjjarent actions of a person whilst slinn- 

bering, is often taken for reality. 

_ _ 

There is also Voltairie, the French political 
WTiter, and a man who thought very differently 
from many of his neighbours w'ith regardt to 
religion, and w'ho was called an Atheist, because 
he promulgated opinions which were opposed to 
the Catholic Religion. In India we have heard 
much of him, and we are informed he w’orshipped 
one God, and his revilers three, or what they call 
Trinity, and that they should have named him 
Deist instead of Atheist. He is an extraordinary 
Rooking man, dressed so ,oddly too, with little 
pinched-up features, and his Jiair so curiously 
'Ranged. We looked much atdiim, thinking he 
must have had much courage, and have thought 
himself quite right in his beliefto have stood 
opposed to all the ^existing ripligipus systems of 
his native land. He, however, and* those who 
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thought (^fFerently from him, h*ave long since,* in 
another world, experienced that if men only act 
up to wTuiL they believp to be righty that the Maker 
of the Deist, the CRristian, and the Parsee, will 
recei^ them into his presence; and thatiit the 
professor of religion, who is nothing but a pro¬ 
fessor, let his creed be what it may, that will meet 
with the greatest punishment from Him who 
ruleth all things. • • • • 

We have said much about Ma^lame .Tussaud’s 
Wax-work, because w’e were ^Tery much pleased; 
and W’e know* of no exhibitioTi (where a person 
has read about people) that will q^ord him s(» 
much pleasure, alw’ays recollecting that it is only 
one shilling, and for this you may stop just as long 
as you feel an inclination. We saw a wax-work 
figure of Madame ^'ussaud herself in the exhibi¬ 
tion, and when we saw her alive upon leaving the 
room, W’e could scarce discover the real from the 
imitation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RAILROADS.'EGHAM. WINDSOR. 

C 

We were apprehe^tsive upon our voyage that we 
should have had some difficulties in retaining our 
customs, which our religidn as Parsees call upon us 
to do. 

We are accustomed to have our food cooked by 
one of our own caste, and we require private 
apartments to perform our devotional duties, and 
we thought we should have met with some trouble 
to carry on these things, but in the Portland 
Hotel, and every other inn and lodging house, 
where we subsequently lodged, we found every 
convenien(^3, ^very comfort,* and we and our 
^ser\^ants were allowed uiynolested to do every 
thing we required. 

^**^Neither did we in the course ®f our residence in 

« 

England among our nuiherous {acquaintances, find 
one who condemned our religion or ridiculed its 
ceremonies; on the«contrary, many of them who 
knew that we could not partake of • their hospi- 
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tality for jr&isons above alluded to, took greht 
pleasure in entertaining us in every way conforma¬ 
bly to our planners and feelings. 

We came to, En^and by the Bucldngham- 
sbire” Captain Hopkins, we were now desirous to 
procitre a thorough knowledge of the English and * 
mathematics, and were anxious to place ourselves 
under a tutor who would iniftruct us, and a brother 
of Captain Hopkins, a tdergym^, who preached 
at a small village called Wraysbuiy, in tjie county 
of Buckinghamshire, and whcf lived at Egham, 
undertaking to'instruct us, we went by the railroad 

to see him, and to look at. a house.which it was 

• * 

thought would suit us.. And if we had been 
astonished at the several description of carriages 
that we had seen, how shall we describe our very 
great astofiishment at what we saw on the rmlroad ; 

It was called the Great Western, and it leaves 
London at Paddington, opening a way to the 
western coast of England, and is ^tended to run 
to Bath, Bristol, Gloucester and Cheltenham. 

We travelled to a place called Slouch, twenty- 
five miles, in fifty minutes. Only think, within 
an hour, seated quietly in S beautiful carriage, wet 
were twenty-five •miles from London! We did^ 
not feel that we Vere passing so rapidly through 
the country wh^n>we lo^lTed at distant objects, but 
when we looked upon anything near to us, we bjit 
saw it and it vanished, and when the other train 
of carriages* passed us, it was almost as if a Hash 




of lightning had gone by, we could not dis¬ 
tinguish any one of the carriages. But what is 
the train ? And how is it moved ? We will 
endeavour to explain all this ;—we have read, 

" When railroads were dn their infancy, it was 
' “ a puzzle how to contrive means, not to make the 
“ wheels of the carriage turn round but to make 
“ them n,ove mwards; for it was imagined that the 
“ smoothnesc of the rails, would permit the wheels 
“ to slip, and that thus though they would revolve^ 
they would not go on. Many ingenious con- 
‘‘ trivances were made to overcome this imaginary 
difficulty, amongst others a most ingenious pair 
“ of metal legs were to push the carriage onwards. 

But at last it was found out that rails and 
“ wheels were not so smooth faced to *006 


“ another, and there was friction enough between 
“ them to let the carriages run. Then came the 
question of how are the carriages to be moved ? 
“ Shall we pull them by horses ? Or build 
stationary engine houses and haul away with 
“ ropes ? Or drag by locomotives ? The decision 
“ on the Manchester and Liferpool Railway, the 
“ earliest of the great, raifroads, was in favor of 


“ locomotives, and so locomotives have become 
'^\he prime moving pqwer on railroads.” 


Locomotive engines afe^o nagied, because they 
possess the power of moving from place to place. 
They consist of a stiong iron frame supported on 


four wheels, and a cylindrical boiler made of 
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wrought jron plates, which is'fixed to this car¬ 
riage ; the chimney is in the front and the furnace 
at the hinder end; the smoke and hot air pass 
through a nuinber W brass tubes which traverse 
tJie lower half of the •boiler, on their way to the 
chiifiney, and which at the same time com¬ 
municate additional heat to fhe boiler, to generate 
steam; the cylinder in these engines ds placed 
almost in every variety of« position, as vertical, 
horizont&l, and inclined. The erjgineer stands on 
the hinder part of the carriage and by a long rod 
moves the throttle valve for admitting the steam 
into the cylinder, which regulates the motion and 
consequently the speed of the carriage, to prevent 
ignited fuel escaping into the air and doing mis¬ 
chief, a wire netting is placed on the top of the 
chimney! A carriage called the tender with coke 
or welsh coal, and water, is following the engine 
or the steam carriage; this supplies the furnace 
and boiler with their necessary food; this engine 
will take twenty carriages, loaded with passengers 
with their luggage, at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, if required^ Snd with only gorn'lnon caution 
there is little fear of* accident. The carriages fqr 
passengers are of two kinds, those for. the first 
class are fitted mp beautifully with cushions arid 
glass windowi^ they Mbld three persons on each 
side, and the seats are detached from each other, 
and on some vailroads they diave a lamp inside for 
night travelling. The second class carriages are 
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ii^ed with benches and are only covered at the 
top. The place from where the train started, is 
covered with a magnificent and commodious roof 
with suitable apartments for passengers. The 
iron rai^ on this line are placed at the distance ef 

I 

seven feet apart (while the distance in other lines 
is four feet eight indies) and are laid lengthways 
on contimious bearings of wood, which we are told 
is a deviation-from other railroads, and for which 
innovation Mr. ^runel, the chief engirieer met 
with a great deal of opposition. 

In going from Paddington to Slough, we saw 
more than fifty bridges, either over or under the 
line; the distance between London and Bristol is 
one hundred and twenty miles, and this gigantic 
work w’ill cost about 50,000,000 of rupees when 
completed; the train carries Qiore than six hun¬ 
dred passengers daily, but the number since has 
increased to three thousand, and the weekly 
receipt at present amounts to ;£2000 sterling. 

In a commercial point of view, this railway will 
bring Ireland and London nearer each other, in¬ 
dependent of thp facility it will'afford in conveying 
colonial produce from Bristol to the metropolis. 
A writer in speaking of railroads, thus describes 
tliSin in the London Saturday Journal:—“ You 
“ bid your friend good '■ night ^ind fancy that 
“ like yourself he will go to supper, and to bed, 

and that next day h^ will revisit l^s accustomed 
** haunts, with beard neatly trimmed, and a dean 
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sweet ivickcloth round his neckj but he, after 
" coolly giving you the countersign for the night, 
“ TrtJks^ to Euston Square, throws himself into a 
‘‘ carriage, and in the morning has tea and a kidney 
at Liverpool; and while you have been sluqjber- 
‘^ing on that faithful bed, which has nightly 
“ received your precious bo^y for half a century, 
“ he has been sweeping* through hiSs, under 
bridges, ovey rivers, along valldys, in fact, quietly 
going 'through adventures wl^jch exceed the 
“ wildest of your dreams, now*ploughing his way 
in the darkhess of a tunnei—now rushing be- 
“ tween walls of chalk, while high ^ above aerial 
“ bridges look like the perches of fairy land—now 
“ rattling along a viaduct, while the placid stream 
“ IJelow still wanders at its own sweet will—now 
“ toiling 'onwards in a delightful valley, startling 
the cattle asleep in the field, and almost scaring 
“ away the quiet church of the hamlet; the day 
“ after ymur friend, who has been tjpated some fiw* 
“ or eight liundred, or even a thousand miles of 
“ hill and dale, takes his seat at his desk with a 
“ provoking equftTumity which woulcl not have 
“ been tt)lerated a lew yedls ago if one had only 
taken a half holiday and g;>ne to Hornsey Woot^ 
•' House ; time ^as indeec^ when the public were 
“ used more frequently 1:0 walk, and IslingtoTi ox 
“ Primrose Hill constituted an excursion worth 
“ talking about; time was when coaches had iio 
springs, dhd roads were full of ruts, and my Lord 

E 2 
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'^•Mayor’s lumbeHng machine was the pink of 
" elegance and grandeur; time was when fair 
" ladies were carried in sedan chairs-and cOuld 
“ modestly draw the curtains,lest the torches of the 
" link hpys should glare to<r rudely on their beauty ; 
" time was when the mail hobbled on a sorry nag, 
" and a miserable post boy was at once carrier and 
“ guardian; time was tyhen hackney coaches were 
“ few, and the Thames watermen flourished, and 
cabriolets werp unknown, and omnibuses were 
“ not. Aye, and time was, and that but yesterday, 
when our leveh roads, our picturesque mail 
^‘‘coaches, and our coup try inns were thought the 
“ summit of perfection, and made us the envy of 
“ surrounding nations, and the admiration of the 
“ world, but all that is passed or passing, for the 
“ inspiring blast of the guard’s honi we'have the 
‘‘ slurdl whistle of the locomotive; for change of 
“ horses, we have merely a supply of coke and 
“ water, and for John” the ostler, and “ Mary” 
“ the chambermaid, and ‘‘ William” the waiter, 
with cold beef, bread and cheese, and glasses of 
** ale; we have policemen and porters all as like 
one another as peasj while the stomach has to 
be stayed by a has^ stare at, a station house, 
^*^bove all, one sadly i^isses the driver, at once so 
“ conceited and so cool, ifoW praising his team, or 
quizzing a passenger—now touching his hat for 
fhe ^pected half frown, and sneering when it 
“ proves only a shilling. As for the scarlet 
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coated cnail guards he was always too important 
“ to get very familiar with, the man felt that he 
“ h&d a^post office time piece in his pocket, and 
“ was serving his kmg at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. Ten years ago, railroads as a nteans of 
gefieral transit for passengers and goods were 
“ almost untried, now they ire spreading over the 
countrv like a net work; hbout one hundred and 

P 

“ fifty railroads are already in usJic in»Great Britain 
“ and Iceland, and upwards of |ixty millions of 
“ money are invested in them ;• they are upsetting 
all our fornfer notions, and •altering our social 
condition—they are poyring the country into 

^ ft 

“ London, and spreading London over the coun- 
try; Northward, we are carried as far as 
“ Lancaster, a distance of two hundred and forty- 
“ one miles from, London, in eleven or twelve 
“ hours by the London and Birmingham, the 
Grand Junction, and the continuation to Pres- 
“ ton and Lancaster; where though for the pre- 
“ sent it stops, there will probably be a con- 
“ tinuation to Penrith, to Carlisle, and Glasgow ; 
“ the same linesy the London and Birmingham, 
“ and the Grand Jiyicticm, link with LiverpocjJ 
“ and Manchester, at Rugby, eighty-three miles 
“ from London, «on the Li^don and Birmingham 
“ railway. The ^idlaftd Counties Railway carries 
“ us to Nottin*ghani and Derby, and at Derby, wc 
“ can get by the North Midland and its Junctions, 
to Chesterfield, Sheffield, Leeds and York, or 
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“ instead of going'bn to’york, we may doublaflike 
“ a hunted hare, turn off to Hull by or 

“ from Selby to Leeds. At York, the Great 
“ North of England Railway now in progress, will 
“ carry ^us on to Durham end Newcastle, and at 
“ Newcastle we can cross the Island to Carlisle. 

Returning to London, wc find the Great 
“ Westeroi Railway opening to us the western 
“ coast, and fby ‘it emd its junctions, not only 
“ enabling Loinjon citizens to spend a day cora- 
“ fort ably at Windsor, but joining Bristol and 
" Bath, Gloucester and Cheltcnhatn, cither now 
" or shortly. ^ The south coast again is almost free 
“ to us by the Southampton and the Brighton 
railways, along with the Greenwich and its 
adjuncts, to Croydon and Dover, all either 
“ made or making. Again, the north eas't coast is 
“ accessible by the Eastern Counties railway, to 
“ Ipswich or Norwich, and all who wish to avoid 
the intricacies of the London portion of the 
‘‘ I'hames, called the pool, or who arc in a hurry 
“ to reach a dinner of wliite bait, can be whirled 
“ from thecitj’; to Blackwall by the Blackwall 
“ railroad. 

“ The locomotive steam engines are 
pressure engines, no vacuum ii? produced in the 
Cylinder, and therefore the whole of the con- 
“ densing apparatus, the cold, water cistern, con- 

i 

“ denser, air pump,* cold water pump, &c. are 
“ dispensed with, and nothing is retained except 
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" th^^boUer^ cylincler^ pis£on axfd Talves; by this 
" mbftrfej the locomotive is rendered light and 
“ pdrtal)lef but at the same time there is required 
“ the action of «n intense heating power within a 
small compass. The^ railroad from the. City of 
‘‘ London to Blackwall, tliough a short one, is an 
“ interesting one, from the admirable system 
“ adopted, no locomotive ’engines arc lused, the 
** trains being pulled by ropcS, moved by sta- 
“ tionary engines, at each end of Ijie line. Though 
the line is a short one, there are several inter- 

“ mediate stations where passengers get out and 

• # 

“ in, and when a train starts from London it pro- 

• ® ^ 

“ ceeds in the following‘Order, each station having 
“ its own carriage and each carriage its driver. 
** The carriage for Blackwall goes first, then the one 
“ for Poplar, the «ne for the West India Docks, 
“ Stepney, &c. the carriage for Stepney being the 
nearest station to London goes last, and as the 
“ train approaches the Stepney stotion, the driver 
‘‘ turns his carriage olF, v'hile the rest of the train 
“ goes on without stopping, thus carriage by car- 
“ riage is turned •ff,the rest proceqdin^ unchecked, 
and the intermediate stations being all passed, t^e 
“ Blackwall carriage arrives alone, and with as 
“ much rapidity as if it i^^rted singly, danger of 
“ collision is^ thus Aifdered impossible, and a 
whole train of carriages is not placed at the 
“ discretion of a single man, as in the case with 
“ trains drawn by locomotives. There is also an 
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" Electric telegraph, by which constant and almost 
instantaneous communication is maintained be- 
tween the termini, and a casual question bhing 
asked in the London station house will have an 
“ answer in a few seconds from Blackwall, the 
“ length of the railroad being nearly four miles.” 

It may not be amiss here to mention that .upon 
the great (railroads, the' London and Lancaster for 
instance, there is*a trayelling post office in which 
the bags of lett^ers are received from the several 
post towns and are sorted immediately by one or 
more clerks and the several bags of letters sealed 
up and delivped as they pass along : the post 
office travelling upon the Birmingham railroad 
cost £(;00. it is fifteen feet, three inches long, 
seven feet, seven inches wide, and is six feet ten 
inches in height, the carriage is fitted internally 
with nests of pigeon holes to receive the letters 
as sorted, w’ith drawers, desks and pegs and is 
divided in the middle by a ptirtition, and the 
guard and mail bags that are to go through are in 
the hindermost part, the clerks keep on sorting 
and arranging the letters duririgothe journey, and 
the guards tie up and exchange the mail bags. A 
Mr. J. Ramsay contrived the following ingenious 
process, by which the bags of letters are received 
and given out, without sto'pjfing tl^e train or slack¬ 
ening the speed, for this purpose attached to the 
near side of the office is an iron frame with a 
piece of net, which is expanded as they approach 
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a post office station to receive a*bag from the a/m 
of a standard at the side of the road^ at the same 
mortient, that a ba^ is delivered into the net, 
another is let* down from the office by the 
machine; and thus aA exchange of bags is, in¬ 
stancy effected. Tlie speed of the mail trains on 
the Birmingham railway, is as follows, from 
London to Birmingham iJve hours, a‘stoppage 
of eight minu^s is alloA'^ed at TVingl^ ten minutes 
at Wolverton, three minutes at \\eedon and nine 
minutes at Coventry; making a total of twenty-five 
minutes occupied by the stoppages, and only four 
hours and thirty-five minutes in performing the 
journey of one hundred* and twelve miles and a 
quarter ; according to the Parliamentary report 
the* price for conveying the mails on the London 
and Birmingham railway, is settled by arbitration, 
namely from the first of May, 1839, at J024. 4f. 
and 4td. per day, or jC 10,340. per year, for a day 
mail up and down, and a night mail up and down, 
for this the contractors provide the post office 
carriages and convey each trip a guard and two 
clerks; the contmfit is for three •years and the 
weight carried nearly 4en tftns. • 

We ha\re written a long article upon rail-, 
roads and we Ifhve only igot as far as Slough 
in our way dowm to f^gham. We walked with 
our friend Captaiu Hopkins to his residence 
at Maidenhead, is was a • neat small cottage, 
and which "we should call a Bungalow, with the 
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River Thames 6n t)ne side and a beautiful 
piece of garden on the other. The situation was 
very lonely but pleasant, the English aare particu¬ 
larly fond of such quiet and rural habitations, and 
here thf.y generally contrive to amuse themselves 
by gardening, growing vegetables, and fruits for 
their own use, and flowers to adorn and beautify 
the placC) and render it cheerful by their various 
and beautiful colours ; many, even as gentlemen 
living independently, dig the ground with their own 
hands, and in fact* go through all the duties of a 
gardener merely to pass away their time. Having 
taken some refreshments at our friend’s house we 
had a post chaise and went to Windsor | the castle 
has for very many centuries been the residence of 
the Kings and Queens of England. It is in Berk¬ 
shire, twenty-one miles west of-London. 'Windsor 
Forest is fifty-six miles in circumference, the 
Great Park contains near four thousand acres 
and the Little Park about five hundred acres of 
ground. The castle is upon an eminence com¬ 
manding a fine view of the Thames, and is sur¬ 
rounded by* a terrace extending .nearly two thou¬ 
sand yards, it has withhi thC'last twenty years had 
immense sums expended upon its alterations, and 
.<48 now a palace which, has no equal in the world 
for magnificence and dbfivenionce. The long 
walk in the Park'is considered, the most beautiful 
thing of its sort in Europe, a perfectly straight 
road runs from the principal entrance of the 
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castle to the top of a commanding hill in the 
Great Park, called Snow HillJ a distance of more 
than, three niiles; upon each side of this walk or 
road is a double row of fine old elm trees but 
tl\py are passed their jjrime and in a few years 
will decay and be blowm down. 

It will no doubt strike tlie tnind of those whose 
business it is to attend to this matter, at^ once to 
plant others, that when, in Ijjie course of nature 
these trees have disappeared others will spring up 
and take their places. It is very Ijeautiful to look 
along this immense straight rq^d with its beauti¬ 
ful fringe of vegetation; and upon the hiU, aft 
the end of the walk, fjie prospecf is of vast 
extent, and embraces a highly interesting district. 
Windsor Castle is at the feet of the beholder; 
on the left is beautiful forest scenery; to the 
right runs the Thames towards Richmond; on 
whose surfiice you will see the light pleasure 
boats gliding along with parties, who have quitted 
London, and its smoke and noise, to have a little 
pure aiir—to unbend the mind—to behold the 
varied and beaut^^ scenery which is to be so 
much admired all thf way from London. And 
oh, how diversifi^ is that which meets the eye 
from the summit of this hill! We can, in theC, 
different glimpsei^ which wc catch of the Thames, 
see the small ifteam^ boats which' are constructed 
for passing thr 9 ugh the nuiqerous bridges, deco¬ 
rated with their gaily floating flags with which they 
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are dressed^ and bearing hundreds of happy 
beings to have a' day’s pleasure. Previous to 
Gravesend becoming- the place of resort wlych it 
lias done within the last few years, in consequence 
of the cheap and excellent accommodation afforded 
by' the steam vessels, all these parts used to be 
w'eekly inundated by visitors j but now it is the 
quieter jesort of many happy groups, who, wdth 
their provision ip their bpat and with a few chosen 
friends and the members of their fanr.ilies, thus 
rationally contrive to have a day of recreation and 
of happiness. ^ ^ 

About the year 1831, a very large equestrian 
statue of the King oii horseback {George the 
Third) has been erected on the highest part of 
this hill; it is at the end of the long road from 
the Castle, and is to be clearly seen alh the way ; 
it is placed upon stone work like a huge rock, of 
twenty-four feet high, and the horse and man are 
twenty-six feet high, thus being fifty feet above 
the road. W6 are told by those who knew George 
the Third, that it is very much like him; he is 
not, how'e\ er, dressed as an Eqglishman, and we, 
as foreigners, should,, have taken him for some 
Roman figure, similar to those in the British 
Museum. We understand the sculptor, Mr. 
Westmacott, thought it •would make a better 
figure than if in the uniform, cocked hat, and large 
bbots, which King ^George the '{'bird wore. It 
may look better, perhaps, to the e;ye; but the 
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grand object^ of handing (iovin the name and 
memory, the likeness, and the costume of the age 
in which lie Jived, is thus quite lost. 

We tlien proceeded to Egham, saw the house 
sheeted for us by qpr tutor, which we ap¬ 
proved of; and having arranged about \fhat 
we should require, we looked out at the quiet 
little unobtrusive village, which was tp be our 
residence, until we shpuld^feel thifit we knew 
enough "of mathematics and English benefi¬ 
cially to study the writers upon ship-building 
and the displacement of bodieg, so that we might 
advantageously judge front theory, and combine 
wfith practice, all that ^e should s8e, hear, and 
read upon the noble science of constructing a 
ship. Our arrival in this quiet spot with our 
Eastern costume created quite a sensation; all 
the people were gazing from their doors and 
windows at us; and, for a short period, we were 
looked upon quite as curiosities. Our tutor, the 
Reverend Mr. Hopkins, gave us ^ways whilst we 
were with him, valuable assistance and advice; we ’ 
received much kipdness from hiip, ^id we thus 
express our entire satisfaction of the treatmenj^ 
we always received, and the information we gained, 
from him. Hawing settled ourselves down af 
Egham on the gSth cf^September, 1838, where 
we studied ve^ regularly for a twelvemonth, it is 
not our inteiyion to trea^ of anything that we 
saw in the ■ order in which we viewed it, but we 
shall endeavour to describe all and every thing • 
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that we have seefl at different periods, when we 
gave ourselves a little recreation; and our readers 
must bear in mind that we did not go by chtince 
to see this thing or that, but whenever we read a 
description of places worth seeing, or if any of 
our’friends hinted that it was proper for us to 
visit certain places,** we endeavoured so to do. 
We cannot for one ‘moment imagine that our 
impressions,, or description of what we saw and 
felt, will either instruct or amuse English people; 
but we do think many of our own countrymen, 
both Parsees and. Hindoos, will be amused at 
hearing of what we sa^ in England ; we may as 
weU state here that we have confined ourselves 
strictly to truth j and if we have put a wrong con¬ 
struction upon anything that we have described, 
it has been for want of knowing better. We 
hope, in our little journal, any remarks we may 
make, may not be of that nature to give pain to 
any one. We have endeavoured to avoid all per¬ 
sonal remarks; and when we speak of any sect, 
we mean our observations to apply generally, and 
not to individuals. We have,*i» our long stay in 
England, had much t6 make us attached to it. 
We have received friendly kindness from many, 
and have formed some friendslfips that on our 
side will cease but willti* our .lives; we have 
received courtesy from a still greater number, and 
we shall ever think of England with sentiments of 
esteem and admiration. * 
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CHAFfER VIII. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


We paid a visit to the British Museum, in Monta¬ 
gue House, Great Russell Street, near RusseU 
Square, it was opened to the public in 1739. It 
appears that a celebrated physician, Sir Hans 
Sloane, had collected an immense quantity of 
books, manuscripts, and objects of curiosity, and 
in his wdll after hisjdeath, it was directed, that all 
these things should be offered to the British 
government for £20,000 to form a public Museum. 
This offer was acceded to, and thus was com¬ 
menced this grand collection of books, specimens 
of minerals of all descriptions, of stuffed animals 
and curiosities froBi*all parts of the«woHd. There 
was soon added a lafge library, called the Cot; 
tonian manuscripts collected by Sir Robert Cotton,^ 
and then a library belonging to Major Edwards. 
George the Secopd pr6s6nted a library of books, 
which the kings qf England, from Henry the 
Seventh, had aCoUected; ai\^ King George tlie 
Fourth, in 1823, gave all the books belonging to 
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his late father G&orge the Third, supposed to have 
cost £200f000. There are also the Lansdowne, 
and the Burney, and the Macintosh ipanuscripts, 
and by the law of publishing', a c^py of every new 
book is obliged to be givep ; so, that, as a library, 
thete never was in the world any place where so 
much information wus collected together. 

And Jvpy person may obtain admission, either to 
read or to c(jpy out anything he may wish. 

Any individual wishing to become a rsader has 
to apply in writing to the chief librarian, and 
must have his application signed liy some known 
person. 

If the person recommexiding the party is known, 
immediate admission is granted, otherwise they 
have to wait a few days until enquiries are made, 
and this is done to prevent disreputabb persons 
from getting in. When the person is admitted he 
receives a ticket for six months, and at the end of 
that time it must be renewed. General visitors to 
the Museum are not admitted to the library or 
reading rooms as they would merely see the out¬ 
sides of an "immense number of„books, and would 
only disturb those persons ^’ho come to study or 
to copy out such matters as they^may require. 

In the Museum, thpe is every thing that is 
curious; there are severaUMun^mies, specimens 
of Hindoo sculpture, Burmese 'Idols, several 
Arabic inscriptions qn columns, l^ere are large 
Egyptian statues brought home by Belzoni the 
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traveller, particularly Meranon’s head. There are 
Obelisks from Cairo, covered with Hieroglyphic 
characters. • There are also fine specimens of 
stuffed animals, there are two Giraffes or Cameleo- 
pavds of immense size being eighteen feet, hi^h, 
and a *Musk Ox ; there are also a collection of 
the Marble sculptures from Atfliens, brought home 
by Lord Elgin and bought ibr ;635,000, in 1816. 
One of the most beautifal things? is the beautiful 
Portland dfr Barberini Vase, its height is^ten, and 
its diameter six inches, the material is a dark but 
transparent blue substance, upon this the figures^ 
are formed of a white substanjee; it is difficult to say 
how they are united ; it was discovered about the 
middle of the sixteenth century enclosed in a 
marble sarcophagus, supposed to have held the 
remains of the Emjjeror Alexander Severus, near 
Rome. The Duke of Portland bought it of Sir 
William Hamilton. 

On the first floor the room is surroimded with 
glass cases, with curiosities from ttie South Sea 
Islands, and the dresses of the Esquimaux who 
live near the Nortji •Pole. Here a^e rAde spears, 
arrows, and harpoons ;^in the centre of the room^ 
are glass cases wi^h magnificent shells, beautiful, 
and arranged in nice order. ^ 

In another roo]qi colkc4;ions of dried plants of 
nearly all knovfri sorts, and then a collection of 
English fossils* and in another room, carefulfy 
preserved in, cabinets, are specimens of nearly all 
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known sorts of* insects; then there is a large 
collection of Seals, Vases, and Hindoo Bonzes, 
then there are several rooms full of all sorts of 
animals, birds, beasts, fishes, stuped so as to look 
just as if they were (alive, very large Bats, 
Monkeys of all sorts; there is a curious Animal 
called Ornithorhyncus paradoxus, which has the 
bill of & Duck upori the hairy body of a four- 
footed anintal, it i'l half beast, half bird, from 
New Holland ; where things are quite unlike any 
other place, they have animals, half bird and 
half beast, and they have timber half Fir and half 
Beach, called Cowdiei 

There are beautiful specimens of Goats, Deer, 
Antelopes, immense Serpents called Boa Con¬ 
strictors, Eagles and Hawks of all sorts* and 
sizes, and then all the British Birds,' the Lark, 
Bulfinch, Thrush, Goldfinch, Titmouse, and great 
numbers of other Birds of England. It is 
neither our wish or intention to offer a catalogue 
description of any of the sights of London, we 
only wish to inform our countrymen of what is to 
be seen inSihi? mighty city, and if we had seen 
•nothing else but the Briti^ Museum, we should 
^ have said how happy is the oountry possessing 
such an establishment:; for hei^ poor as well as 
rich are constantly adnfitCed. £very thing is so 
well described, there is no qh&rge allowed to be 
made for seeing it, arid here are tube found books 
treating upon every possible subject, shells and 





geological specimens of eveiy» description, ores 
and stones from all parts of the world, dresses and 
costumes of all the rude natives, and their imple¬ 
ments of war, &c. &c!, birds and beasts stuffed*so 
to resemble life, and we could have spent whole 
days %n examining the several objects contaihed 
herein. The English may will pride themselves 
in possessing this magnificent Institution; it re¬ 
flects great credit on thepi for here is, laid open a 
most extensive’field of learning, where every lover 
of knowledge has access withguf any 'expense, 
and thousands^! books befor^ him, to store his 
mind with information—in fact he can her^ 
satisfy his curiosity in every natural, And artificial 
object. 


F 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TilE PARKS. 

t 

I 

The extent*and"beauty of the Parks of London, 
at once struck us and impressed us with the mag¬ 
nificence of the city, said to be the first in the 
world. * 

St. James’s Park|. —^Tlie oldest in the Metro¬ 
polis, was s6 called from* St. James’s Palace being 
at its north side. Henry the Eighth found a rude 
marsh here, caused it to be drained, pulled donm 
an ancient Hospital called St. James’s and built 
the Palace of St. James’s; Charles the Second 
caused the trees to be planted and had aviaries for 
birds in that part now called Bird Cage Walk. 
You can enter by the Horse Guards in Whitehall 
Street, there are entrances also by Hyde Park 
Corner,—in £^1 we believe eigl[}t entrances where 
^sentinels are on dut 5 ij the^ public who are freely 
admitted have only this restriction not to puU the 
trees; the Treasury, Admiralty, and Horse Guards 
look into this park; ye.uu may^walk many miles 

in it: Queen Victoria lives here in a fine house 

' *• 

originally old Buckingham Hous^, but which has 
been nearly rebuilt and is now called Buckingham 
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Palace. A large statue on a Lig)l pillar of the late 
Duke of York looks into this park; it is near 
where the.Palace of--George the Fourth stood, 
called Carlton Ifouse*, now pulled down. 

,Tiie Green Park gpes up to Piccadilly^it is nil 
surrcrtinded by iron railings and a great number of 
the houses of the nobility loftk into this park on 
the western side; there is *a large sheet of water 
in it and upon a high-part* caMed •Constitution 
Hill there is a good view of Buckingham Palace, 
St. Jameses Park, Westmipstes Abbey and the 
hills of the counties of Surrey and Kent, you may 
every day see a great number of beautiful car¬ 
riages, handsome horses* and persons of all sorts 
in large numbers walking. 

Hyde Park contains four hundred acres, and 
as you erfter it fropi the upper end of Piccadilly, 
at the south east comer, close to the liouse of the 
Duke of Wellington, is a large figure called 
Achilles, put up in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington and those who fough? with him; it 
weighs thirty tons and was cast from cannons 
taken at the battles of Salamanca/ina* Waterloo. 
There is a small river palled the Serpentine,whicl^ 
is very pretty for,London, it adjoins Kensington 
Gardens, which is also a p^rk laid out in dower 
gardens; in Hydg Park the soldiers are reviewed 
and they have Sham^fights. No stage coaches are 
admitted in H^de Park, tl^ road through this 
park towards Kensington is called Rotten Row, 
and here on most days from three until five o’clock, 
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Il^r Majesty ivith'her suite and all the fashionable 
people in London, including the nobility, are to 
be seen either on handsome horses or jn magnih> 
cent carriages moving steadily along and nodding 
to eacU other, and on Sundays from two until fii^e 
in addition to all the carriages and horses, 'chou> 
sands of well dressed people of both sexes may be 
seen walhing; there aVe five entrances open from 
sun-rise until nine at> night. 

The Regent^s Park is considerably more to the 
northward and hps enclosed about four hundred 
^nd fifty acres. « This park has all around it 
magnificent houses looking into it, built in every 
varied style of architecture. At the south end is 
an immense building called the Coliseum which we 
visited and will describe at length as it deserves ; 
at the end of the park is the , Diorama, which we 
have described, and the Zoological Gardens are 
also in Regent’s Park which we have before 
noticed ; wc consider these parks as most condu¬ 
cive to the health of the inhabitants of London. 
All these parks are inclosed in by iron railings 
with handsome gateways and .they are infinitely 
^superior to the Esplanade^ at Bombay, the only 
place of resort for the public near that city ; 
here is to be found pure air, healthful exercise 
can be taken, and here ttt ipertaip hours every day, 
more wealth, more respectability? more beauty, 
is to be seen collected in one sppt than is to be 
found congregated in any other part of the 
world. ‘ 
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CHAPTER X. 

THEATRfes. 

The Italian Opera. —We weje sent by our 
kind friend, Sir Charles Forbes, to the Italian 
Opera House, ‘called the Queen’s Theatre. It ij 
situated at the corner of tlys Haymarket and Pall 
Mall, and is considered the most splendid of all 
the London Theatres; and the richest and most 
fashionable of the inhabitants of London arc to 
be seen \frithin its.walls. The boxes will hold 
nine hundred persons, and the pit and gallery 
eight hundred each, thus two thousand five hun¬ 
dred persons can be accommodated. The stage 
is sixty feet deep and eighty feet long, thus afford¬ 
ing plenty of room for the beautiful dancing. 
This is one of Uitf best and most respectable 
places of amusemcntj* patfonised by the Queeu 
and the nobility, many of udiom have boxes hiretl 
for the season, erftirely for Jtheir own use, and for 
which they pay .a la^€ sum of money. The 
Queen’s box is easily distinguished from the 
others by the richness of its ^ttings. It is on tlie 
first tier, and the first from the stage on the left 
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hand side. We‘were highly delighted with it, 
and the number of people that were congregated. 
It is indeed always fully crowded., when her 
Majesty honours it with her presence, which she 
very frequently does. On the evening that we 
were there, part of the performance was W’illiam 
Tell,” who had struggled in former times for the 
liberty of Switzerland, and who, being an expert 
marksman, had* to „ shoot with an arrow by a 
tyrant’s command, an apple from the head of his 
son, which he did. The Queen was present, and 
from our situation we had an excellent opportunity 
of the honour of seeing her. She was elegantly 
but simply dressed in wliite, and looked as happy 
as a queen could look surrounded by weedth, 
beauty, and by people who dearly loved "her. 
Upon the stage we saw a great many females 
dressed exactly alike, all very handsome, dancing 
and performing difficult evolutions, standing upon 
one leg, and whirling rapidly round, with the 
other stretched straight out. It was the last 
evening upon which Taglioni, the favorite French 
dancer, was t<i dance in Englapd, and an English 
pfriend who accompanied uij very frequently asked 
us how we liked her dancing.. He, for his part, 
was very much delighted with it, but to us it 
appeared of very littlfe «interqst; and we were 
very much surprised to hear ^that ‘for every night 
that she had appeared upon thp stage she had 
been paid one hundred and fifty guineas!!! 
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Only think,—one hundred and fifty guineas every 
night to be paid in England to a woman to stand 
for a long time like a goose upon one leg, then to 
throw one leg *traig\it out, twirl round three or 
f<»ur times with the leg*thus extended, to purtsey 
so low as to nearly seat herself upon the ground, 
to spring occasionally from ofie side of the stage 
to another; all of which jiftnping abou% did not, 
on her part, 9ccupy an hour; and 40 get more 
money fdr fhai hour every evening, ^than six 
weavers in Spitaliields (who produce beautiful silk 
for dresses) cofild earn all of them, working four¬ 
teen hours every day, in t’\^elve months! It does 
appear so absurd that a dancing woman should 
thus take out of English pockets every night, for 
an 'hour’s jumping, more than would keep six 
weavers bf silk, tbeir wives and families, for a 
whole year. Had we not seen instances that con¬ 
vinced us the English were clever people, we 
should have thought them very foolish indeed 
thus to pay a dancing puppet. 

This, together with the elegant and fashionable 
dresses of the ladies in the boxes,* of *a variety of 
colours; the chaste a^d appropriate decoration c^' 
the interior of the house; the brilliancy of the 
gas lights, and the multitude of wax candles; the 
soft and melodious harihdny of the music; afforded 
us the most niagni^cent and grand spectacle we 
had ever beheld. lmprog,er persons are not 
allowed to enter this place, and we saw one man 
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expelled without* any ceremony, on account of 
some improper liberties he had taken. There is 
also a large and handsomely fitted-up refreshment 
room attached to this house, where refreshments, 
such a^ pastry, fruit, and the favorite beverages of 
the seasons, are to be procured. Tlie visitdrs, at 
least many of theml^ resort to this place in the 
intervalscof the difFei^nt acts. The expenses of 
this establishment must be enormous, as they pay 
the singers many thousands a year, at* least the 
principal ones, and some of the best dancers are 
paid very largely ( and there are* such beautiful 
performers on the muisical instruments, that they 
and the swarm of dancers must cost much money. 
The boxes are, most of them, subscribed for the 
season; but boxes and stalls may be engaged by 
going to booksellers’ at the w^st end of London, 
at fourteen shillings and sixpence, pit tickets are 
eight shillings and sixpence each, and the admis¬ 
sion to the gallery is five shillings. 

Druky Lank Theatre. —This is a very 
large place, with a noble external appearance j it 
is 131 feet' by, 237 feet, "rhefe are boxes, pit, 
jind two galleries; adnrissiop one shilling and two 
shillings to the different galleries, three shillings 
and sixpence to the pjt, and five shillings to the 
boxes. There is a box ftii» the ^ueen, and several 
private boxes; the lower tie? of boxes is c^led 
the dress circle, wher^ none are admitted except the 
well dressed. It was full, but of quite a different 
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class of persons from the Opera House. The 
persons in the gallery made much noise, whistling 
and gelling*. There Ts a beautiful chandelier, 
lighted with gas, Jhung from the centre of the roof, 
or«dome. We saw here Van Amburgh wj,th his 
lions;*it was most wonderful to see the state of 
subjection he had these fieitse beasts in. We 
were much surprised to seJe the boldness with 
which he entered thein den, putting his head 
between their teeth, and treating them as if they 
were quiet dogs. Although a wonderful perform¬ 
ance, it was notp pleasing; for wc thought if their 
savage nature should retqrn to them tlie man 
must die, and then people would reproach them¬ 
selves for going to encourage him in putting his 
life m danger. 

We agifin visitetj Drury Lane Theatre, and 
found it much altered: a boarded door had been 
laid over the pit level with the stage, and there 
were many hundred persons walking about to 
hear a beautiful concert of instruments; some of 
the finest music and best performers were to be 
heard here for onl^j <?ne shilling each. 

CovENT Garden •Tue)>atre —We went to« 
see Covent Garden Theatre, the prices of admis¬ 
sion were the samt as at Drury Lane; the theatre 
appears to us muqli in *t1te same style as Drury 
Lane,.but smaller. We saw performed the Critic: 
we saw Madame Vestris (oi; Mrs. Charles Ma¬ 
thews), whoi is the manager of this place; we 

F 2 
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should not have caken her for more than twenty- 
six years of age, and we are told she is 
we forget the name of the second piac 
she performed, but wc were mueh amused. The 
English, when they are pleased with anythingiin 
a theatre, clap their hands and stamp their feet; 
and if they wish a dance or a song repeated, they 
do both clap and stamp and whistle; and thus 
they keep »n imtil» the “person comes back and 
does over again what they require. Attached to 
the great theatres is the saloon, where refresh¬ 
ments of all kindj are to be procured, but virtuous 
females could not be seen here; for here, at the 
half price, are to be found swarms of well-dressed, 
highly-painted, but unhappy females, who, having 
lost their virtue, resort, as a means of mainte¬ 
nance, to the saloons of thea^jes, and with much 
wantonness endeavour to draw young men into 
the snares of vice and misery of which they them¬ 
selves have been the victims. We do think this 
very discreditable to be allowed; and we also think 
that much of the dissipation, and many of the 
robberies committed by young .men, may be traced 
^ to an intimacy with improper females, which com¬ 
menced within the saloon of» a theatre. The 
saloons of those theatres thatf are allowed to be 
infested with such clialacters, are, instead of 
being an accommodation to, the public, haiFbours 
of vice, at which ^ virtuous man would frown 
w'ith disgust. t 


near fifty; 
irf®^hich 
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Astley’s AMPHiTHEATBB.-»-This theatre is 
situated a little beyond Westminster Bridge, on 
the SfUbrey .side of the* Thames. Here is to be 
seen some capita horsemanship. We saw a man 
ride and manage four ^horses at the same time; 
and S little girl danced upon the horse^s bhck 
whilst it was galloping; she also danced upon the 
tight rope. Some men took most extraordinary 
leaps over a great many peop^’s heads, and ponies 
jumped through hoops, and did many feats quite 
like dogs; we felt much please^ with these things. 
The horses are admirably traced, they rise up 
and lie down at the word of command; they 
lie as if dead at the bidding of the rider; and 
when the tunc is played they dance with their 
feet*as if they were human beings. At this place 
a man of the name of Carter exhibits his collection 
of wild beasts, consisting of a noble Bengal tiger, 
a large African lion and lioness, and about five or 
six other small tigers; and he has so completely 
tamed these wild animals, that a description of it 
would be almost incredible to those who have 
not seen them peyionally. ^ • 

We saw one of the tigers seize him by thc^ 
neck, while he feigned to be asleep in a forest, 
and drag him down a flight of stairs as if really 
to devour him; the sc«n«ry so well resembled a 
wild jungle tltet a^ stranger will take it for 
reality, and thiqk the man to be really a victim to 
the fury an4 rapacity of the *beast: he, however, 
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after a short strujjgle, completely overpowers the 
animal. 

He next drove the African lion in a car on 
the stage, and it was curioUs tq, see the animal 
harnessed and dragging t^e car with the driver, 
who whipped him as if he was a waggon horse; 
he then entered the Men in which all the animals 
were kept together, and began boldly to thrash 
them and make theqi obey his commands. He 
made a bed of one, a pillow of another^ and bol¬ 
ster of a third, tp take, as it were, his nightly 
rest, while a fourth animal played all manner of 
tricks with him ; and ‘there he was, composed and 
fearless, as if he had been bred and born amongst 
the ferocious and greedy children of a wild and 
dreary forest. The terms of admission are— 
Boxes, four shillings j Pit, two shillings; .Gallery, 
one shilling. 

Victoria Theatre. —This is a beautiful little 
theatre, situated on the Southwark side of Water¬ 
loo Bridge. We saw here " Paul the Rover,” in 
which we saw Mademoiselle Goodesham dance; 
she is the Tagjjioni of this plicC^;; she is a pretty 
Pittic woman, and a very ipee dancer. But here 
we saw the “ Incredibles,” in, which Monsieur 
Laroche and Monsiqar Noel, •two Frenchmen, 
performed some extraordkiary ^eats of strength. 
They were bound to a whirling ^ole, and,, sus¬ 
pended by one leg, lifted seveigil persons. A 
bridge with sixteen persons was lifted} and a car, 
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with an immense number of fieople in it, was 
lifted. Suspended by their feet, they drew up 
several pej^sons to- the ceiling of the stage, and 
exhibited varioys pfoofs of their great strength 
a]id muscular power; t^ey were both fine made and 
powAful men. In another very amusing piece, 
called tlie ‘‘Dumb Savoyard/* a Mr. Blanchard 
performed a monkey, and ifrwas almost ipipossible 
to distinguish him from a rgal monkey. He ran 
rapidly on his hands and feet about the stage, 
played all manner of tricks, raij up the side of the 
house to the-ceiling, and allround the gallery, 
descending on the other s^de. Every body was in 
constant laughter at hi^ freaks. We were inucli 
pleased with our evening’s entertainment. 

The English are decidedly a wonderful people, 
and money in England can do every thing ; it 
makes Horses dance. Lions work as Horses, and 
men assume the appearance of Monkeys. 

Besides these there are a great many other 
Theatres in London, where we hsfVe not been to, 
such as the Haymarket Theatre, the Surry Theatre, 
the Adelphi in thp Strand, the Prince’S Theatre in 
King Street St. James’s, ^jpd others, the whole 
them are about tjventy in London, but as they are 
minor ones to what we ha(J seen we did not deem 
it prudent to waste •ur time by visiting all of 

them. • 

In concludipg our descrijgtion of the Theatfes 
of London,,we have to recommend to our country- 
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men, should any of them on their visit to England 
desire to see the Theatres in London, always to 
go to the boxes, which are frequented by a. res¬ 
pectable class of people, and therqthey will receive 
much civihty and attention, but never for the 
sake of economy go either to the pit or gallfery of 
any of them, (except the Italian Opera) because 
these pla/^es are always resorted to by the humbler 
classes, as well as by rogues, thieves, and pick¬ 
pockets, and should a stranger happen to be there, 
he is often teasqd and insulted with gross and 
abusive language by these fellows, besides he could 
not see much of the ](»erformances ; we state this 
from the treatment w'e once experienced at 
Astley^s Amphitheatre, but on our discovering 
the error, we immediately left the place. ^We 
therefore advise our readers, always to pay a little 
more and go to the boxes, rather than be in com¬ 
pany witli a set of fellows, who derive pleasure at 
the expense of your comfort. 

And here we would inform our countrymen 
that the majority of the lower orders in England 
are very ru&e bi their manners ^nd behaviour to- 
]Fards strangers, whom they do not like to see 
in their own country. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


V m 

The Gallery op Practical Science is 
situated in the Lowther Aroade, near Charing 
Cross, in the Strand, which is kept for the exhibi¬ 
tion of models of all kinds of machinery; there 
is to be seen the Steam-Gun of Perkins, which 
showers forth bullets, more than one hundred and 
sixty every minute^ and we could not help think¬ 
ing, if universally adopted, the Steam-Gun would 
go far towards putting an end to war. For when 
the inventions of man have so far improved the 
numerous instruments of destruction; so that men 
marching to a breach in a fortress, go to certain 
death, no word yf• command will, urge them for¬ 
ward. And the strqpg naan will then no longy 
be able to tyranjiize over the weak. For provided 
any fortress is but provi^jied with a few steam- 
guns, throwing qjut builfts made of iron instead 
of lead, colutnn qjfter column would be mown 
dovm. Ships^ which at present attack fofts, 
almost with a certainty of success, would by a well 
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pointed steam-griin, have their decks swept of 
their men and they themselves would be perforated 
through and through and be sunk. We can. also 
conceive there would be no’difficulty if the balls 
were of iron in firing them red hot. And then 
the trifling expence of the machine required for 
the steam-gun, places it within reach of every 
body’s pqcket. We saw here very beautiful models 
of locomotives, ^.nd ^of epgines, and machines of 
all descriptions. And we also saw the Daguerreo¬ 
type which is tne. most extraordinary production 
of modern times., W^e know noh how better to 
describe it than to say, that it is embodying a 
shadow, or, in other words, that it permanently 
fixes upon a plate previously prepared for the 
purpose, the reflection of houses, trees, &c., «ind 
the picture is more perfect than any painter can 
make it. The French government purchased the 
discovery of Monsieur Daguerre, and very kindly 
made it known to the public. In a room fitted 
up as a Theatre, with shutters by which the light 
can be totally excluded, M. Dele Croix, a French 
gentleman, explains all the prccqss. Five distinct 
]grocesses are required to perfect a drawing by 
means of the Daguerreotype. The plate which is of 
thin copper silvered ove^,raust be 2arejullypolishedj 
an operation requiring ntiuoh care and nicety of 
hand, very fine pumice stone is applied in the first 
iniStance with cotton and oil. It i^ then applied 
with dried cotton, after which, a small.quantity of 
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diluted nitric acid is carefully tiropped on the 
plate, and accurately distributed over the surface, 
another light polishing succeeds, after which, tlie 
plate is heated over a spirit lamp, which must be 
moved beneath by the lyind so as to distribute the 
heat equally; or, which is preferable over char¬ 
coal, until its surface is evehly covered with a 
white appearance like a veil spread over^t, when 
it must be suddenly cooled by laying ^t on a cold 
stone or "a marble table; after this process, the 
operation of the acid is repeated three times, but 
the plates are generally put b^ after it has been 
twice applied, that the operation may not be too 
long delayed; the third an*d last appheation must be 
made immediately before the plate is used. This 
polishing is the only part of tlie operation tKkt can 
be said to be seen: for in all the others, except 
placing the plate in the Camera, which in the 
Adelaide Gallery was done out of the room, the 
day light must be excluded, and the light of a 
small taper is alone allowable. As soon as the 
plate is polished, the shutters are closed and the 
operator places thp plate in a close^bo3? to under¬ 
go the second process— The^applicaiuin of a sensi- 
tive coating. Thys is done by fixing the plate face 


downwards in a box contriyed for the purpose, in 
the bottom of which stands a cup with Iodine, 


broken into sniall pieces and covered with gauze. 


The fumes of |he Iodine rise, and being evenly 
distributed ^y the gauze, spread themselves over 



the plate^ which^ within half an hour is coyered 
with a fine coating of a yellow gold colour. 
The moment it has acquired a suijlcient'coat- 
ing of the Iodine, it is VemQved to a box, 
and being closed up,, the third process ds, 
pt^aring the Camera Obscura and plamng the 
plate in it. In order to judge of the effect of the 
object ^ be represented, the focus is regulated 
through a {tpwesful ^ns,on a plate of ground glass 
occupying the position in which the prepared plate 
is to be placed.* ^hen every thing is properly ad¬ 
justed, the box containing the plate is introduced 
and exposed to the “focus of the Camera. The 
time necessary to complete an impression varies 
according to the power of the sun's rays, s^e- 
times'in about twenty-five minutes a re|}f4s(mta-' 
tion is formed on the plate, or speaking* otherwise, 
the shadow is then embodied. 

The fourth operation is bringing out the image. 
To do this, the board with the plate is removed 
.from the box and adjusted face downwards, at an 
angle of forty-five, in an iron box contrived for the 
purpose, in the bottom of which is a cup of mercury 
^which is heated by a npirit lamp placed beneath ; 
after it has remained here some ^ime, it is replaced 
in the case with foldijig doors until the fifth and 
last process (removing'the sensitive coating) is 
performed. This operation is to ifemove a portion 
dT the Iodine when a solution of common salt is 
made use of. The plate is first dipped in common 
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water, and is then plunged into the salt and water 
and carefully moved round with a copper hoop ; 
when*the yellow colour has departed, the plate is 
placed on a desk ^at aii angle of forty-five, and dis¬ 
tilled water warm, but not boiling, is carefully 
poure J over the surface. As soon as the moisture 
has evaporated, the operation is completed, and 
the drawing may be safely’’ exposed to -the full 
light of day. The appearance of these drawings 
is very peculiar. The shadows are a dull grey, 
varying until they become almost black, and 
though the pictures they delineate are accurate in 
the extreme, they are not pleasing. They appear 
unnaturaf and look som*ewhat like a moonlight 
scene. The Daguerreotype, with all its necessary 
app^atus, is manufactured and sold in Pafis, for 
about £2(j. In Bombay, where the sun is always 
powerful, pictures of scenery could daily be 
produced. And one great advantage is, that for 
copying, their fidelity to nature will strongly 
recommend them. We cannot tatce leave of the, 
Adelaide Gallery without expressing our admira¬ 
tion of the usefiilAess of such an institution. 
There is a powerful microseope and lectures upon 
several subjects tare delivered, and for all tfds, 
the admission is bnly one shilling. 

Polytechnic, iNs-rtfuTiON. —We often went 
to see this Institution, 309, Regent Street, it was 
established in* 1838, upon,the same princifUe 
^as the Gallery of- Practical Science, in the 
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Lowther Arcads, tut having had the advan¬ 
tage of seeing the working of that institution, 
it started with peculiar advantages over its 
predecessor, and we are quite s^re that there is 
not in any country to* be procured so much 
intellectual amusement for a shilling, as is to be 
had at the Polytechnic Institution; for you can be 
constanl^ly amused and your mind improved, from 
half-past tan inathccinonning until half-past four, 
and onl^ pay one shilling, or you can go from 
seven until neai;ly eleven at night, for a similar 
sum. A band of music plays daily from three to 
five o’clock, and in tlie evening from about eight 
until the exhibition closes. There are thirty 
different rooms connected with the institution. 
The U'hole building is three hundred and twenty 
feet in length. 

The first apartment you enter, is a hall. forty- 
five feet long and forty feet wide, devoted to ma¬ 
chinery and manufactures. All the machines in 
this hall are forked by steam power. There is a 
lathe for turning ivory, hard woods, brass, &c., 
with all the apparatus, for the^most beautiful of 
ornamental turning. A loom for weaving ribbons, 
a loom for weaving checks, a bi^aiding machine, a 
twisting machine, a warping miU, and a beautiful 
four horse power steam ^engine., On the opposite 
side is a gem engraver at work, a copper plate print* 
iilg press at work,^steel and copper plates en¬ 
graving, also a manufactory far optical ^instruments, 
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and for grinding and preparing •lenses for tele- 
scoj^es and glasses for spectacles, &c. 

Yotl then* proceed to* the great hall, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty*feet long, forty feet wide, and 
forty feet high; in the centre are two canals witli 
a surface of seven hundred feet of water, attached 
to which are all the appurtenarifces of a dock yard, 
constructed by the govemihent enginears, the 
models deposited by pennissioa of«the lords of the 
admiralty, Tvith a great many locks to keep up a 
head of water upon canals, and 9 . series of water 
wheels in moti(m, to illustrate lectures on naval 
architecture and hydrostaticg. At the end of the 
canal is a deep reservoir of water into which a 
diving bell capable of containing four or five per¬ 
sons’is lowered to a considerable depth under 
water, air 'being st^pplied by two powerful air 
pumps, so that visitors may descend with con¬ 
venience, and whilst we were there we saw several 
persons go down, among whom were some ladies, 
the only inconvenience experieneed whilst under* 
the water is a great pressure upon the inside of 
the ears, which to #teut persons of 9 . full habit of 
body becomes very painfully troublesome. We. 
know seveial persons who have descended and 
they have felt iicf iU efFccte from it. A diver, 
clothed in a patept wHtir and air tight diving 
dress, goes dovfn a gadder to the bottom of the 
reservoir of water, being supplied from the aiV 
pump with air through a tube that enters into his 
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dress; he is whlSn prepared to descend^ the oddest 
looking creature ever seen, he has an immense 
helmet of white metal over^ his head,‘and iit front 
of his eyes are two large thick pieces of glass 
protected by bars of metal, this helmet is strongly 
strapped to his water proof dress, and he then 
presents a most laughable appearance; he is 
obliged to load himself with heavy weights before 
he gets inuo the water, otherwise his buoyancy 
would c^use l\im to float on the surface, but thus 
loaded down h&goes, and will pick up money or 
any small thing- thrown down to him, walking 
about the bottom of the clear water as uncon- 
cerned as possible; a model of a ship containing a 
small charge of gunpowder is sunk some depth 
under the water, to which the diver attaches wires, 
communicating at a conside’'able distance with a 
Voltaic battery which when connected instantly 
eKplodes the powder and the vessel is shattered to 
pieces, thus illustrating Colonel Pasley’s clever 
imethod of destroying the wreck of the Royal 
George at Spithead. 

An illustration of the patented plan for prevent¬ 
ing ships from sinking and for raising them when 
sunk without injury is also exhibited. The diving 
bell is made of cast iron, open at the bottom with 
seats all around, and is 'of the weight of three 
tons; the interior for the divers is lighted by 
openings in the croyn of thick plate glass, whidi 
are firmly secuifed by brass‘'Irames screwed to the 
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bell: it is suspended by a massive chain to a large 
swing crmie, with a powerful crab, the windlass of 
which groovjBd spirallj^ end the chain passes four 
times over it into jthe well beneath, to which chain 
is ^suspended the compensation weights, ai^ it is 
so accifrately arranged, that the weight of the bMl 
is at all depths counterpoised liy the weight acting 
upon the spiral shaft; the bell is put into action 
several times a day, and visitor^ may sa&ly descend 
a considerable ^epth into the tank, which with 
canals, holds nearly a thousand gallons of water, 
the whole of which if required, ^an be emptied in 
less than one minute. The Oliver’s dress, helmet, 
air-tubes, &c., are patented ‘ articles, having been 
introduced by Mr. Deane. With the diving bell 
and the diver’s dress, every thing almost caff now 
be performed under^water; the tops of piles can 
be sawn off, an eye bolt can be driven into a 
sunken vessel to make purchases fast to, in 
order that she may be hove up. Rocks can be 
blasted by the introduction into theifi, at any depths 
under water, of charges of powder, which can be 
exploded through ^w|iter proof tulj^s, * or by a 
galvanic battery by wires. , 

A gallery runs^all round this hall, which is 
thickly studded wUh model^ and curiosities of all 
kinds. At each end of ilie gaUery is placed large 
metallic circular reflectors, about twelve feet in 
diameter; they ^ust be quite one hundred feet 
apart from eajeh other,—^and yet, i^though there is 
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a constant noiaetfrom the operations of the several 
working models^ and of the number of persona 
who are talking, a person whispering to one, is 
distinctly heard by his friend at.the opposite side 
in fropt of the other shield.. ^ 

The effect in looking down from this 'gallery 
upon the several things in constant motion, is 
quite enchanting, and we do not hesitate to say, 
that if we had s«en pothing else in England besides 
the Adelaide Gallery and the Polytech.nic Institu¬ 
tion, we should have thought ourselves amply 
repaid for our voyage from India do England. 

There can be nothing conceived more interest¬ 
ing to persons like ourselves, who having from an 
early age been taught to believe that next to our 
duty of thankfulness and praise to our God and 
Creator, that it is the duty of every man to do all 
that he can to make all mankind happy; we were 
early instructed that the man who devoted his 
energies to the works of science and of art de- 
«jserved well of his fellow men. To us then 
brought up in India for scientific pursuits, and 
longing ardeijtly to acquire .practical information, 

. connected with modefn improvements, more par - 
ticularly with naval architecture, steam engines, 
steam boats, and sfeam navigation, these two 
Galleries of practical -science seemed to us to 
embrace all that we had coine over to England to 
make ourselves acquainted with,^and it was with 
gratitude to thl^riginal projectors of these insti- 
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tutions that we gazed upon the sofbl exciting scene 
before us, we thought of the enchantments as re¬ 
lated ‘in tha Arabian ^nights entertainments, and 
they faded away4nto nothingness compared with 
^>l»at we then saw. Here within this limited 


space were miniature steam ships, with every 
possible variety of improved'machinery, gliding 
u])on the water ; here were e^fliibited all and every 
description of paddle wheels for propelling them 
through thtj water. There was a ship upon the 
stays ready to be launched upoQ the removal of 
tlie dog shores ;diere was every possible variety of 
lock gates for entrances to yet docks, calculated 
to open with facdity and to resist the pressure of a 
great weight of water when the ship was in 
dock^ here you could learn how safely to d^cend 
into the se& with di^erent contrivances and here 
you were taught how you might best ascend into 
the air in a Balloon. Here the scientific man 


for hours and days may acquire valuable inform¬ 
ation and here the man in quest of pleasure and* 
amusement may day after day gaze upon pleasing 
inventions and beaptkul models of a light nature 
to please the eye whilst^is ear would be charmed 
with good music. • 

It is not our intention to describe all we saw at 


the Polytechnic, or fo folfofl^ any particular rule or 
order with thcm,*but ye must point out a few of 
those things whiidi most deligl^d us. We should* 
speak first of yodels; steam boai^ life boats, &c. 


G 
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invented by Capitain Geoi^e Smith, R. N. a tem<' 
porary rudder fitted with chain rings, a lower mast 
fitted with iron fishes to preserve it ii^ wounded or 
injured, paddle wheels fitted with grooved and 
coggej^ wheels for the application of manual labour 
at''the capstan and winches in case of accident to 
the steam engine eft to be used before the steam 
can beegot up, an alarum to be used on board 
steam vessels in a fpg, the gong or bell to be con¬ 
stantly kept striking by the machinery,* a life boat 
formed of the upper section of the paddle box of 
steam vessels, the ends are made with two air 
tight cases or tanks, and the model is intended 
to shew the practicability of every steam vessel 
carrying two large boats for the purpose of saving 
the lives of the passengers and crew in the event 
of the vessel being burnt, wrecked, or sunk by 
coming in collision with other vessels. The 
model is fitted to shew an easy method of getting 
the boats into the water when required, this plan 
cdias been adopted and fitted to Her Majesty’s 
steam vessels Carron and Firefly and to the 
Pacific company’s vessels, ‘G.hili and Peru, and 
. ordered for those of the Iboyal Mail company and 
of the Niger expedition ; there are also plans of 
his for propelling steam vess«ds by propellers in 
the shape of feathered^ Wheelfi astern the vessels, 
instead of having paddle wjieels^' at the side; all 
these things look very pretty.in models, and 
many persons think if they perform correctly 
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upon these small scales they nfust ansAver, but 
the fact is otherwise. It is from its great weight 
absolutely necessary Ijp'liave the boiler and steam 
engine near th? centre of all vessels and the 
great ^wkwardness about having wheels Astern 
is that a very large shaft is required to pass from 
the engine to the stem in order to have the power 
of giving motion to the wheels, which is*very in¬ 
convenient, int^smuch aS it untdiferdis wdth the 
internal arrangements of the vessgl, and, there is 
always danger of the shaft becoming out of order; 
it also gives a ^reat tremor toP the stem of the 
ship, and is very likely ^to, strain that part. We 
know it is very desirable to keep the wheels 
out of the way of shot in action but we think 
much consideration is required before it is cfecided 
to abandon the prei^nt paddle wheels, as they can 
and do propel ships through the water under all 
the action of rough sea, contrary winds and 
powerful tides. Look at the extraordinary quick 
passages made by the Great Western and the" 
British Queen and more recently by Mj, Cunard’s 
Halifax Mail packets? We hope these new fangled 
things will be well tried before our good old well- 
w'orking paddle wheels are laid by. 

The safety bosfts over the paddle wheels is a 
most important impro'^ement, and every steam 
vessel should be obliged to have them, as they are 
no inconveniendb and are bea^itifully arranged for 
quickly being lowered for use. 
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There is a Lecture Room capable of containing 
fiA'e hundred persons and in the course of the day 
the following ditferent lectures are, delivered; 
Electro-Magnetic and Electrics^ demonstration, 
Coining Press and Electro-Magnetic Motiyc 
Machine, Aerostation, in which balloons are infla¬ 
ted and liberated. ' Chemical Lecture, Electrical 


Lecture^ and Microscope, also on the Electro¬ 
type, metlnftd oLprc^ecti^g ships from Lightning 
and several other branches of Natural Philosophy, 
and all this recollect for one shilling only. 

The Electrotype is the most extraordinary dis- 
coA'cry of modern days. A copper plate engraving 
of a finished picture, tnat has taken an artist 
months to complete, can here by chemical solu¬ 
tions ernd an electric shock produce a duplicate 
plate so exact that the print taken from the one 
or tJie other cannot be distinguished. A wax 
impression of a seal can in a few hours be so 
admirably taken in copper by the Electrotype 
^hat impressions exactly resembling the w'ax im¬ 
pression may be produced without any person 
telling the coj^y from the original. Every stamp 
or any raised figure m^iy be^ copied exactly. It is 
an important discovery, but it is,a very dangerous 
one. All stamps to deeds can«be produced ex¬ 


act Iv like the Government ones, the raised ein- 
bossed Queen^s head intended as the Government 

t 

postage stamp, w^e have heard, is ajiout to be with¬ 
drawn, irom the ease with which an^ body can 
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make a die to produce them. And dies for mak¬ 
ing counterfeit money can be produced without 
any troubla. These ^aYe the evils, on the other 
hand the cheapness with which endless facsimiles 
may be made of wood ;and other engravings tvill 
materially lessen the price at v'hich books with 
good pictures can be sold, and there is no saying 
where this thing is to end*; dies for embossing 
plate can be multiplied, and «very thing that has 
a raised surface can be copied exactly. ^ 

We saw in the lecture room, numerous living 
animalculec in 'water, exhibited through Cary’s 
Oxyhydrogen MicroscQ|ie,| upon a screen con¬ 
taining four hundred and twenty-five square feet, 
and to see the hundreds of monsters of hormf 
shapes in a dro2i of water magnified so atf*to ap¬ 
pear sevefal feet Iqpg, and to see a flea made to 
look as large almost as an Elephant, and the 
myriads of live eels in a bit of sour paste no 
bigger than a pin’s head filled us with wonder and 
awe of that Being, who has created the mort 
minute living thing with all the air vessels and all 
the functions of life similar to the larger objects of 
his creation; and when we# remembered to have 
heard it said, that there were men who say there 
is no God, we (Xiuld onlyi wish that such men, 
if any such there coUlA be brought here to see 
these things, ahd tjien surely if they were not 
devoid of all reason they would say these things 
cannot be the effect of chance; there must have 
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been, and now is^a great, a good God who created 
all things for some wise and good purpose, and if 
we cannot penetrate all his designs, ^ there are 
some things for which we cannot account, let us 
bow with awe before our Creator, and acknow- 
led^e that aU his productions are good, and let all 
human beings upon the face of the earth praise 
the Lord their God. -• 

There is a venr cqmplete laboratory under the 
Hall, where Mr. Maughan, Chemist of the Insti¬ 
tution, has a chemical glass, and where ores, 
minerals, earths, Ike. are tested and their com¬ 
ponent parts made known. 

In a room under ground there was a beautiful 
picture of Canton by a Chinese Artist, twenty- 
five feb'i long, magnified very much by powerful 
glasses. And through them we looked <upon two 
paintings on glass from pictures by the celebrated 
Mr. Martin, Joshua commanding the sun to 
stand 8till,’^and “ the destruction of Nineveh,” and 
^J>ey were most^beautiful. Opposite to these several 
drawings taken by the Daguerreotype were exhi¬ 
bited through powerful magnifying glasses, and we 
have to express our thanks ,to the gentleman who 
exhibited them, and who we understood to say 
that he had taken several of the views himself, for 
his kindness in changing-the pictures several times 
whilst we were there, in order thatawe as inhabi¬ 
tants of another land might sep. as much as 
possible. We saw a view near Windsor, some 
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views taken from the front of*thep Institution and 
several views of places in and near Paris. We 
should not forget to mention that the temperature 
of the whole building is kept uniform and of a 
pleasing warmth by Braipah’s hot water app^tus. 

We looked into an apartment where there wad a 
remarkable model of a portion clf the Isle of Wight, 
modelled according to a scale, by Captaii^ Bosca- 
wen Ibbotson,^ and where .every elevation or 
declivity, every hill, every thing upon it for nine 
miles is shewn with mathematical precision; we 
were told it was the work of .many years, and 
we should think that an'individual, who was 
capable of producing so finished, so laborious 
a piece of art as this, could have been much more 
bendfidaily employed, for after all it is g<f6d for 
nothing, ;;^ou peep,through the glasses and see 
that it is there, and regret that so much valuable 
t ime should have been consumed in so valueless a 
production. 

We were much pleased to see a great many 
models of machines for cultivating the earth, 
agricultural instrunients upon improved plans; 
of ploughs, harrows, .rakoB, threshing machines 
and bone crushers, and drills for sowing seeds 
instead of throwiftg them with the hand: a beau¬ 
tiful model of a shop fft)flt in Regent Street very 
much pleased ifs. We were also pleased w'ith the 
twenty-three articles illustrat]ng the English md- 
nufacture of glass at Mr. Apsley Pellatfs Glass 
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Works, Banksiile, London. Here were articles 
oT all sorts of colours, beautifully cut; in parti¬ 
cular the Clueen^s portrait, and a decanter, with 
equestrian figures from the Elgin Marbles in the 
British Museum: there ^ere also beautiful speci- 
mbns of the manufacture of English China-ware, 
being part of services executed for the royal 
castle at Windsor. We also saw a beautiful spe¬ 
cimen of *'vory turning, being a bust of the 
Queen, and several small busts of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and Duke of "Wellington, in 
marble, and a bea>itiful specimen ‘of cloth manu¬ 
factured from glass. 'We here saw a pneumatic 
telegraph (Crosley’s) which, by means of air in a 
tube, will convey signals many miles; and Dr. 
Aniott^e hydrostatic bed, upon which sick pertons 
can move readily, and are not liable, if VJonfined a 
length of time by illness, to become sore from 
lying in bed. We saw also a specimen of cloth 
four thousand years old, taken from a mummy; 
^ very ingenious weighing machine (of Marriott’s); 
you sit down in a chair, and a hand, like that of a 
clock, points put your weight.^ We observed a 
very curious Egyptian astr/jnomical clock, made 
by Mr. T. Richards of Droitw^ch, and it is an 
illustration of the Egyptian system of astronomy; 
representing the eastern 4ittmisp,here of the earth 
as a fixed body, the tides in ^progressive motion 
round the earth, the moon, surrounded by stars, 
performing her diurnal motion round 1;he earth, to 
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a second of time; exhibiting her phases, iudi^ 
eating her age, her position in the heavens, her 
proximity to* the sun, her time of rising, setting, 
&c. The sun, as* a body, is represented making 
his apjKtrent diurnal resolution; his situatibn yi 
the heavens, together with tl^e minute he rises 
and sets each day; the relative duration of day 
and night; the suids meridian altitudle; the 
ebbing and flowing of the tid^ in* the Thames is 
seen in a view of London, and the* time lof high 
water is pointed out; the day and the name ot 
the month are exhibited t];irodghout the year, 
with the number of days^ io each month. This 
clock has been in action two years, and fully 
realizes the expectations of the inventor; tlie 
mechanism and combinations being quife free 
from perplexity, its* motions are not liable to 
derangement, and it requires no other attention 
than a common time-piece. 

There are two most amusing machines, called 
Phantasmascopes, one on each side the gallery on 
the brass rails. A large circular plate/ called a 
disc, is perpetually fevolving; and when you look 
through the apertures ^in the one, the optical 
deception is so arranged that, from the quick 
revolution of the disc, all thd figures appear to be 
rapidly playing on* the ^cfdle, and in the other 
“ playing at leap frogf^’ that is jumping over each ^ 
other’s backs. * • 

,There is a'verji^ ingenious model of an appa- 
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ratus to rescue pVrsons from the upper windows of 
a house, the lower part of which may be in 
flames; it is called a Fire-Qscape; it 'consists of a 
yard similar to that of a ship,*made by quickly 
fitting together several 'pieces of wood,^ and a 
basket at one end; this is attached to the Are 
engine, by a windlass and very easy machinery it 
may be*by two people thrust towards a window, 
to receive‘and' restue the persons within from 
the flames, and lower them safely to the ground. 

There was a glass case containing a series of 
objects illustrating the manufacture of Caoutchouc, 
or India Rubber, witli specimens of the raw vege¬ 
table gum, in various forms, as it is imported, 
and likewise numerous articles manufactured from 
it, from the ropes for the breechings of a blip’s 
gun, to the silk-like fabric of a lady’s" dress. It 
is astonishing how extensively India Rubber is 
used in England; the climate is so variable that 
it is at all tinges, if you go far from home, advis- 
'^ablc to be prepared for rain; it was therefore 
always cqnsidered right to possess an article of 
clothing that^ would resist wfeti Mr. Mackintosh 
discovered a mode di dissolving India Rubber in 
a cheap spirit, called Naptha, obtained extensively 
from the manufactories where coal gas is made ; 
and he applied this dissolved India Rubber to 
bringing together two pieces of cldtli, and, passing 
them through heavy rollers, pfbduccd a good- 
looking material, from which he made most ex- 
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tensively cloaks, coats, trousers, and divers other 
articles, perfectly water-proof. These articles, 
althoiigh not<r manufactured by several persons, 
still all go by the name of Mackintoshes. A Mr. 
Cording, three or four doors to the westwdrd pf 
Temple Bar, has manufactured a light cloak of 
water-proof muslin, very durable, and so port¬ 
able that you can with ease put it into*a large 
pocket, whilst it keeps' out * the* heaviest rain 
quite as well as the heaviest garment would. 
Tubes for various purposes are manufactureil 
from India Rubber, and we Jiav5 heard it can be 
used with iron wire so asi to form a rope almost 
indestructible, andyet that it can be tied and spliced 
quite as readily as if it were made of hemp. 
There are elastic soles to boots and shoeiS^ depo¬ 
sited in the Polyteehnic, by Davie of Charing 
Cross, in which India Rubber largely enters. 
India Rubber is now used very extensively, in¬ 
stead of glass, for stoppers of decanters, and they 
are found highly serviceable, as they totally 
exclude the air. • 

Here is to be seeh Bramah’s aftd Dickson’s 
Rotatory Engine; it ccftisistS of a cylinder having 
an inner cylinder Vhose axis is eccentric to the 
outer one, and wliich is furnished with four 
blades, or pistons,* worsting freely through it; 
the steam acts on the outer edges of the blades^ 
and drives thenf round, thus* producing a rota- 
tqry motion.* Here we also saw an ingenious 
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is alsQ^ to 

been a mast-rigging model, with spefjunens 
cordage made of wire. We are told tlfet tlie 
Blackwall Railway has a rope mdre than ten tniles 
in^length, made of wire, and that it has }ieen in 
daily severe use for some weeks, and that it is 
highly spoken of for pliability and durability. 
Should *the manufacture of this description of 
rope be found to ariswer’ it will be a very grand 
thing foa England. 

Iron is found most abundantly in England, and 
of course in its ntanufacture gives employment to 
an immense number of persons, who all consume 
articles that bring in wealth to the Revenue, such 
as Beer, Tea, Sugar and Coffee, and wear clothes 
made from cotton which pays a duty, whilst liemp 
is brought from Russia and is paid for m English 
money and the Russians do not take in return 
any of the manufactured articles of English make, 
so that if ircpi wire can produce ropes even as 
‘yood only as hemp, all that money will spread 
itself usefijlly over England from the hand work¬ 
ing man through the shop-keepers and do much 
good. It is most extraordinary to see the multi¬ 
plicity of purposes to which iron is now a})plied, 
steam boats, and in6eed steaiVi ships, are built 
now of iron; Mr. Wagh6rn has carriages on the 
desert on the overland route to *India composed 
entirely of iron, ligjiter than they could be made 
of any other material and possessing this advan- 


model of the Thames Tunnel. Her^ 
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ta^e'Uiat hot weather will no^ cause them to 
shrink. Ii^n cables we have all seen and the strong 
{>rejudifte that existed#against them, of their want 
of eltsticity, is dying away, for singular as it may 
appear ^ron cables have in use, really more elasticity 
than hempen ones; for a ship always rides with her 
hempen cable in a state of tension (that is drawn 
out in a line from the anchor to the shijfs bow), 
but on the contrary from*its vPeight thfe iron cable 
always liangs slack, (bellying as sjiilors term it,) 
and the fact is when the ship heaves the giving 
up of this bellying of the^ cable yields greater 
relief than the elasticity ^of. a hempen cable can 
possibly do. We have chain used for standing 
rigging and for sccuririg the bowsprit, we see it 
used* most extensively for knees of ships^^we use 
it in ships*for hawso holes, and fur facings to bit 
heads, it has been used for boats, it is used by 
titousands of tons for Rail-roads. Within doors 
in England every domestic article^ may be met 
with in cast iron, it is used for stair-cases, for 
mantle-pieces and for cooking kettles, pnd in the 
church yard it is \isctl for monum^its instead of 
tomb-stones, on the liigh 5^^ad it is extensively 
used to supersede*mUe stones, and we hear that it 
is used even for cbffins. • 

How much does*Englbn*d owe to her inexhaust¬ 
ible mines of cbal aud of iron ; it is to them she 
is indebted for all her riches, gold and silver mines 
are not to be compared to those of coal and of 
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iron; gold and silver would employ but few 
persons and enrich but very few, but ooals and 
iron in their processes a^ord em;^oymfeht to 
countless thousands, they are th5 parents of* the 
ste^m -engine,—no country, destitute of coal and 
iron, can compete with England in steam machi¬ 
nery, it would be an endless subject to treat upon. 
Coals and iron arc the parents of the power loom, 
of the spinning jenny, of all the machinery in 
England. Oh l^happy England, possessing within 
yourself this source of employment, of manufac¬ 
ture, and of wealth, old happy England you are, 
and long will be, the yvonder and envy of the 
world, you possess materials that enable you to 
work machinery, that allows you to bring cotton 
from Inula, thousands of miles, to manufacture it 
into fine muslin, and to send i^ back to India and 
to sell it there much cheaper than it can be made 
there, although a few pence per day will there 
keep those employed in manufactures ;—it enables 
Englishmen in every market upon the Continent 
of Europe j,to offer cloths, cottons, stockings and 
silks at prices- so much lower .than they can be 
produced even in those'placen were labour is cheap, 
that in many parts they prohibit' English goods in 
order that their manufactories may not be closed, 
from inability to produce' such goods so cheap. 
What does not coal and iromdo ?''What is there 
in England that cannot be done by steam ? Car¬ 
riages ily upon iron rail roads heated by coal. 
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wood is sawn by steam, iron is* hammered into 
anchors, and rolled into plates, bars, and wire by 
steanl. • *- 

The very fires to get up aU these powerful ma¬ 
chines ^re blown up by steam, water is pumped 
by steam, butter is churned hj steam, books are 
printed by steam, money is coined by steam, ships, 
heedless of wind and tide, navigate the •seas by 
steam, guns ar^ fired bj' st^m,*flouf is ground 
liy steam,*and every article of clothing fr,om head 
to foot is made by steam. , 

A very great*improvement hfts taken place in 
the manufacture of steel from British iron by 
Messrs. Hollis, Solly and Son of Birmingham, 
specimens of which are deposited in the Poly¬ 
technic Institution. In this institution atSo is a 
complete mummy of a female, supposed to have 
])een the wife of a priest in the reign of one 
of the Pharaohs, three thousand six hundred 
years since. Were we inclined to ^nd fault with 
anything in this institution, we should say that the 
models of the ships are not sufficiently good in 
comparison with 4;hfe other things. We think 
if it is necessary to exhilfit any of them here 
they should be good and highly finished. Here 
is a model of * a carriai^e to be put into 
motion by electrevraaghetism, and also Taylor’s 
electro-magnetic motive machine, and it is seri¬ 
ously thought •either by t^is method or by 
forming a ^lacuum by an air pump, vessels and 
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machinery may be set in motion without using 
steam. This however by most persons is laughed 
at, but when we know how persons wSre ridiculed 
when steam boats were first talked of, we will not 
ventu>e to say but thatosome propelling wpower 
may be found that may answer the same purpose; 
certain it is that rirown^s vacuum machine has 
propcUefi a small boat, but then as we have said 
before, working inodels alfe one thing and working 
in reality, is anqther. There is an ingenious plan 
of “ battens” for.a compressor for checking and 
stopping chain chbles when running out of a 
ship. o , 

There is a most ingenious method of raising 
water called “ HalPs patent hydraulic belt or 
water ellivatorthis entirely novel and important 
invention is one of the cheapest, simplest, and 
most powerful hydraulic machines ever known; it 
consists of an endless woollen band or belt, passing 
over two plain rollers, one fixed at the top of the 
shaft, and another below’ the surface of the w^ater, 
by moving,the upper roller in such a way as to 
give the belt u velocity of ohe dhomand feet per 
minute, the adhesion tof the w^ater overcomes its 
gravity and a larger quantity than in the case of a 
common pump is raised and' discharged in a 
uniforih and continuous i^tream at the required 
elevation. The following testimony in favour of 
the hydraulic belt is ^extracted froito the Polytech¬ 
nic Journal for the month of November, 1840,_ 
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“ For thousands of years the brains of phUuso'< 
“ pliers have been racked in the pursuit of means 
“ for lifting jvater, wherein the greatest possible 
amount of capacity, simplicity and economy 
“ should be combined; odd as it may appea^ and 
“ it does appear odd, it was reserved for the 
present age to accomplish and bring forward an 
invention, which far surpasses in these important 
“ requisites any thing of tl^ land •previously 
“ know'n, an invention wdiich lias withstood the 
test of experiment under every form and circum- 
“ stance of disadvantage to which new things 
“ brought for the first tim'e into practical use, 
“ without the aid of lengthened or indeed of any 
experience, are necessarily exposed, the jiower 
w'hith this water elevator posscses by n^ure is 
one of the most extraordinary and least easily 
“ explained things aliout it. A common pump 
“ will lift water thirty feet at an expenditure of one 
“ hundred to produce sixty, that is for every hun- 
“ dred pounds of mechanical force applied to the 
piston sixty pounds of water wdll be raised, and 
“ this is the extent pf«its capacity under the most 
“ favourable circumstanpes; Jbut in the case of a 
force or lift pump where water has to be carried 
above the height of thirty feet by the force of 
compression, thii^ per* Ventage will materially 
" decrease in pAipor^ion to the height to which 
" the water has ti) be elevated. This part of the * 
subject app^eared to us to be so all important 
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and absorbing', that vre made a point of having 
“ an experiment tried in our own presence^ in 
“ order to discover if the statement made by Mr. 
“ Hall^ that his belt would lift at great depths, 
" eighty-five to ninety pounds of water for every 
hundred pounds of power employed, was sub- 
“ stantially corredc. Tlie result of that experi- 
“ ment which was made at a well in the Portman 
market, one hundred- and thirty feet deep was, 
that steam power equal to one hundred and 
“ seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-two 
“ pounds, lifted r.inety-six thousand four hundred 
“ and sixty pounds of water, or nearly ninety per 
“ cent. Here then, we have the simplest hydraulic 
machine known, which shall do more work than 
“ the Sii^ost complex can get through, and thte cost 
““ of which, both in its opginal construction, 
** and subsequent working shall be a great deal 
less. Its portability too is another great feature 
“ in the way of recommendation.” 

We have taken much pains to give the pre¬ 
ceding report of this most economical and admi- 
\ 

rable mode of raising watec, t-hinking that it may 
be very useful in soixe parts of India. It is as a 
large working model fully prov«9d to be what it is 
represented, and w& think it right to give this 
publicity to it. ' * t 

We have given a very Jong' account of the 
visits we paid to the Polytechnic Institution, 
because we saw nothing in Londoi\,—^nothing in 
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England, half so good. We should have men¬ 
tioned that the locks for holding water in canals, 
shew the metl^od of pass.ing vessels up an inclined 
plane by the resistence of her own paddles, as is 
practised^ by those vessels that go up the Amei;^can 
rapids. Here also are good and very correct 
models of a building slip, and *of the launching 
slip, with the ship’s cradle, bilgeways, &c., and also 
a dry dock with improved gat§s for opening and 
shutting by improved machinery ; also of a graving 
slip, with the means of hauling ships up. There 
is also on a pier, a model of the jnasting sheers, 
by which a very few men could lift with compara¬ 
tive ease the largest ship’s masts, and put them in 
their places. Here is a powerful electric machine, 
and af powerful voltaic battery by which ^vere 
electrical shocks can^ be given. We could say 
much more of the many good things that we with 
so much pleasure saw here, but our time will not 
permit us. Oh, how much do we wish to see 
something of this kind commenced *at Bombay. 
It must not be looked upon as a toy or as an idle 
lounge to kill time here every hum^n l>eing, let 
his taste be what it ms^, m^st be pleased, must 
be improved. Ai^d we consider the greatest 
advantage of such an institution, to be the saving 
of much valuable tipie. aMany men have spent 


years of their lives ^in attempting to discover 
perpetual motion,.*and have sacrificed money and 
labour to make a machine to go for ever, without 
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stopping, wheh if they had had access to such a 
place as this, they would soon have learnt by inspect¬ 
ing good, correct, highly finished working Inodels, 
that no such thing as perpetual motion can ever 
exist. And yet, perhaps, some of the piost im¬ 
portant mechanical improvements that have been 
made, have been discovered by chance, by in- 
dividicals who have* been perseveringly engaged in 
pursuit of perpetwal motion. A^^d this is not the 
only idle pursuit that has been beneficial to man¬ 
kind, some two centuries since, very many of the 
cleverest of mci* had an idea that there was a wav 

V 

of making gold, anil that certain chemical com¬ 
pounds would produce a substance to be called 
the philosopher’s stone, and that this wdicn found, 
would enable the possessor to produce gold at 
will. This idea induced people to'go to very 
great expenses to endeavour to discover a thing 
that had no existence, but in trying to discover 
what was not, they made some of the most im- 

r 

portant and grand discoveries in chemistry. Again, 
from a very early period of society, there w^ere 
persons who pretended tO'judge of the influence 
of the stars, and tfc foretell coming events from 
the motion of them, and of the star’s aspects to 
each other; these people we^e called astrologers, 
and if they were told the moment jyrecisely that an 
individual was born, they produced what they 
' called his horoscope, and thus> by their science, 
called astrology, they pretended to decide wdmt his 
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propensities were to be, an(f wkat his future 
destiny. Ridiculous as this may appear, it was 
believed by tlje learned,_the great, the good, and 
the wise. And what was the fact, whilst persons 
were devoting their whole time to an idle pursuit, 
they were doing very great good, for whilst they 
were themselves in the idlest of all idle chaces, 
they were making rapid strides in improving the 
most ])eautiful of all studies^ the ^eieuee of astrono¬ 
my. And tijus we see how the great and good 
God produces from the follies of mankind, improve¬ 
ments to benefit Uie whole world.. For what can 
be more beautiful than the idea, that poor man 
is enabled for three or four*years before hand, to 
calculate to the very moment that such a star 
w ill be visible above the horizon, if the te^gseope 
is placed in such a direction. 

Mechanics’ Institution. —^We should not 
forget to mention, that for the improvement of the 
working classes in almost every large town in the 
kingdom, there are mechanics’ institutions, where 
a large proportion of the respectable inhabitants 
unite wdth the day-labcmring and sul^critie sums 
not exceeding ten shillings a, year, more usually 
two shillings per qug,rter, and hire or build a large 
room where lectures upon those subjects con¬ 
nected with mechanics, or the principles of nature, 
are delivered, very frequently, either by clever 
gentlemen in their neighbourhoods, or by pro¬ 
fessional lecturers hired from iTondon. Geology, 
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Electricity, HyJra^ics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
and the powers of the microscope thus become 
familiar to them all. Persons in the first instance 
present books, and as their funds allow, they 
make purchases, until i^ a very short time, they 
get extensive collections of first rate books. We 
have heard our friend John Fincham, Esq., who 
is a gnsat encourag^r of these institutions, lecture 
to the Chatham Mechanics’ Institution, and we are 
perfectly satisfied that these institutions are calcu¬ 
lated to do much good, as working men here become 
acquainted with correct data, as regards moving 
powers, the steam 'engine, &c., and many, very 
many will be enabled to carry out any little ex¬ 
perimental improvements from hints which they 
may hear at mechanics’ institutions. At all events, 
it will afford to such as wish to become clever 
men an opportunity to do so, as the books which 
they can get at these places could not be procured 
by them unless such institutions were in existence, 
and many a young working man is kept out of 
ba’d company by having the lecture room and the 
library of a mechanics’ institution to resort to, in¬ 
stead of being the visitor of the drinking room of 
a public house. We heard there was much pre¬ 
judice against theif being established, but the 
advantages of them haVe at last become so ap¬ 
parent and obvious, that pearly every one now 
' thinks they are a blessing to the class of people 
for whom they were intended. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

BAZAARS.-LAYCOCk’s DAIRY.-^MARKETS. 

% 

There are in London several bazaars for the sale 
of trinkets, cutlery, artifiml flowers, &c., there is 
an extensive one in Soho Square, King Street 
Bazaar, Portman Square, and the Pantheoi^in Ox¬ 
ford Street,4hey are very well conducted, and as we 
consider the Pantheon in Oxford Street, to be 
superior to all the rest, we shall endeavour to 
describe it. You enter first a hall where there is 
sculpture and a great many vases for*sale, and you 
then go u]> a wide stair case to a most extensive 
valuable and beaut^ul collection of pil painting; 
iiere are to be found sonqp very magniflcent pictures 
occupying three spacious rooms, and in a very 
large gallery, as well as upon the ground floor, are 
to be purchased at |talls Jcept by well dressed and 
most orderly behaved young ladies, almost every 
fancy article that; is to be procured in any of the* 
shops in London. Here is to* be found jewellery. 
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music, china worlc boxes, tastefully made chil¬ 
dren’s frocks, all sorts of children’s toys, and 
waxen flowers, so natural,^ you canijot tell them 
from nature—you are not importuned to purchase 
—you walk about as long as you please-|-look at 
every thing, and if you ask the prices, have a 
civil answer. Mdny of the young women who 
keep tfeese stalls arervery handsome. We should 
think there aie nearly two liundred of them. 
There is here also a magnificent conservatory, 
where beautiful plants and nosegays of flowers 
may be purchased, and here flower seeds and 
flower roots may be obtained, and a person may 
be quite satisfied from the respectability of the 
proprietor, that all the things are good of their 
sorts. There is no charge made for admission. 

Wc spoke of the Adelaide Gallery being in the 
Lowther Arcade. It is a very beautiful erection. 
It is two hundred and forty-five feet long. It is 
twenty feet wide, and is thirty-five feet high. It 
is a covered paved promenade lighted by skylights 
in the roof, and the shops on either side, which 
are all unifoBm as to size, are well stocked with 
jewellery, millinery, cutlery, perfumery, toys and 
fancy articles. It is a very nice.|)lace to walk in in 
the heat of the day, and next«to the bazaars, one 
of the prettiest sights of tsie so^i; in London; when 
it is not much thronged with people, the perspec¬ 
tive from one end of the Arcade to the other is 
very beautiful. There is also an Arcade of a 
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similar nature in Piccadilly, called Burlington, 
which perhaps is frequented by more fashionable 
people' for a* lounge, but it is in its nature so 
much like the Lbwther Arcade, that a further 
description would be useless. ' 

Laycock’s Dairy. —Accompanied by our 
friend Mr. Baldock, of Chatham, we paid a visit 
to Thomas Flight, Esq., of Highbury I'errace, 
who is the proprietor of Laydbck^s dairy, Isling- 
, ton, near London ; and which place we visited, and 
were shown and explained every p-art of it. It is 
certainly one of the curiosities of London, and is 
a most valuable and extensive property. 

There are fourteen acres surrounded by a high 
wall, and which is nearly covered with buildings 
for the several purposes required. And firirt; there 
are upwards* of four hundred cows, which are kept 
for supplying milk, and twice in each day, viz. at 
three o’clock in the morning, and at noon they are 
milked by women. The whole of tlje cows are 
kept in stalls, and the food is varied as much 
as possible. Mangel wurzel, a large species of 
beet root, is their chidf food, and thdn they have 
turnips, cabbages, carrots ant? clover, when they 
do not continue to 'give a large quantity of milk j 
oil cake and other things are given to fatten them 
for sale at Smithfield ma^et. All the cows were 
fine animals, sleeli as^ race horses, and they are 
curried with a edmb every djiy. As it is quite 
neqessary to have four hundred cows to milk eaph 

H 
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day, they are Wiged to keep more than that 
number on the premises, and there is a hospital 
for the cows to have their calves in, and where 
any that are unwell have medical treatment. 

, The milk is taken into‘Ti dairy as soon ac milked,^ 
which place is kept most scrupulously clean, being 
scoured with hot waiter, and every thing in it twice 
every 5ay. It is supposed, in London, that more 
than eight mitlion^gallons of milk are used in a 
year. 'There* are immense pits for the reception < 
of grains, which is a great article of food for 
the cows. Grains are the refuse of malt after beer 
has been made froiu it, and we were suriirised 
to learn, that if covered from the air, they would 
keep good, and fit for the cows to eat for seven 
years.' There must be an immense capital locked 
up, as each of the cows ’are worth more than 
twenty pounds, and the proprietor is obliged to 
have four farms, to supply all the varied green food 
that is required. He has a great number of horses 
constantly fetching grains, and the daily food re¬ 
quired, and to cart away the manure. He lias 
also numerous male and feltnale servants about the 
premises to pay. “ ' 

Whilst inspecting the daily, we were forcibly 
reminded of Bombay, for from a farm of Mr. 
Flight’s, at Enfield, a number of oxen arrived, 
bringing the turnips for daily consumption, and 
one of them requiring to have’h shoe put on, w-e 
went to witness that operation, and here was a 
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great improvement upon the plan pursued at 
Bombay. The animal, instead of being thrown 
down^ was placed in a^. frame in which he stood 
upright, and in a few seconds, he was secured 
therein by straps, and he^was shod quite as rgadily 
as a quiet horse. Attached to the dair}’^ withAi 
the walls, are buildings appropriated as layers for 
cattle, and where when they liave been* driven 
some distance to market, they rest for a day or 
tw’o before they are exposed for sale. A large 
proportion of the oxen that come by steam from 
Ireland and Scotland, are placed here for a feu- 
days, where they are rested, sheltered, fed, and 
abundantly supplied with good water. The charge 
for sheltering and feeding is very moderate, and 
upon* Sundays it is not unusual for up^-ards of 
two thousand anima]s to be within the walls, and 
upon some occasions, even two thousand five 
hundred have been here. We were much pleased 
with our visit to this place, never having seen 
cows in such numbers, and in su^ fine order 
before. When we name Sunday as the day when 
such numbers of s]icep and oxen are to be found 
reposing here,—it is right wev should explain why. 
It is that they may be ready for Smithfield 
market, which is held every Monday. It is as¬ 
serted that the carcases oldliFerent cattle consumed 
in one year in Ltond^n, is as follows;—Oxen and 
cows, 110 , 000 ; .<heep, 770 * 000 ; lambs, 250 , 000 ;* 
calves, 50,000 pigs, 250 , 000 , *and that their in- 
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dividual average weight is as follows:—Oxen 
(each) 800 lbs.; calves, 140 lbs.; sheep, 80 lbs.; 
lambs, 50 lbs. It may be^ as well for us to say 
here, that the cattle in Smithtield are all sold alive. 
Ther^ are daily, large piarkets for slaughtered 
abimals in Newgate market and at Whitechapel. 
There is also daily^ a large fish market at Billings¬ 
gate and Hungerford. At Billinsgate alone it is 
said, that 120y[)0(k tone of fish^ are sold within 
the year, and of the following sorts t—Salmon, 
45,440; turbot,^87,558 ; cod, 441,138; herrings, 
3,366,400; maid^ plaice, skate, sprats, and soles, 
115,215 bushels; Haddock, 90,604; mackerel, 
482,492; lobsters, 3,075,700; whiting, 1,954,600; 
eels, 1,500 weight; crabs, 500,000. 

The .great vegetable market of London, is 
situated in Covent Garden, and it amply repays 
any one for paying it a visit. It has forced vege¬ 
tables and fruit aU the year round, and the prices 
that are paid for these forced things and early 
flowers exceed belief. All the fruits of England, 
when in their proper season, may be bought in 
London, cheaper than on thc^ spot where grown. 
As from there being n certain sale in London, it is 
preferred to send it where it isi sure to sell in pre¬ 
ference to selling it with difficalty and uncertainty 
in the country. * f .. 

Tlie annual produce of tlie ♦garden grounds, 
' cultivated for supplying the Jl^ondon markets 
with vegetables and fruit, is said to amount to 
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jCi,045,000. There are capital poultry markets 
in London^ of which Leadenhall and Newgate are 
the best. The quantil-y of poultry alone without 
game^ annually consumed in London, amounts to 
;£80,00Q. The annual consumption of butter is 
11,000 tons, and of cheese 13,000 tons. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NATIONAL. A1;D CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

« 

% 

Greenwich Hospital. —^We paid a visit to 
this place^ which, is about five miles east south- 
east from London. It has a royal park; and 
from One Tree Hill, on a clear day, the view of 
London and the river Thames is most command¬ 
ing. H^re old worn-out sailors, called pensidners, 
are to be found with very ,good spying glasses, 
which they oflfer to visitors, who usually give them 
a few pence for ^|0^^|^civility. Greenwich is the 
great resort of persbfik whose occupations will not 
allow them much time for recreation; for every 
half-hour^ steam boats leave London and carry 
passengers at' sixpence per lie^^d, and the railroad 
carriages start every ^quarter of an hour, so that a 
very few minutes convey persons to a spot where 
pure air and a delightful pal’k can be enjoyed. 
Adjoining Greenwich 'PUrk ip Blackheath, from 
which very beautiful views ai;e to *be seen. Black- 
'heath is nearly surrounded by very beautiful 
houses belonging to the nobility an^ merchants; 
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and Queen Caroline, the \fife gof George the 
Fourth, had a house here. Morden. College, 
which was f(iunded by Sir John Mordeii, a Turkey 
merchant, more than a century ago, is for decayed 
merchants, who receive a sum of money sufficient 
to maintain them, and have handsome apartmei^ 
allowed them. But the great object of attraction 
at Greenwich is the Royal Naval Hospital for old 
worn-out and crippled sailors,^whq are all dressed 
in old-fashioned-cut blue coats and blue knee 
breeches with worsted stockings, *and tfiree-cor- 
nered cocked hats. They are lyere well fed, have 
first-rate medical attendance, and in their cabins, 
or wards, have good sleeping berths. The pen¬ 
sioners mess, as it is called, tugetlier; that is, tliey 
take* their meals at the same table. There are 
some hundreds of them ; and it is most gratifying 
to sec these men, who have been fighting the 
battles of their country, whom have lost 

their arms, some their le^Bpand others an eye, 
tlms bountifully provided for by thefr countrymen. 
In addition to tlie inmates there are a great num¬ 
ber of sailors, called* out-pensioner^, w*ho receive 
quarterly a few pound^ as ^ reward for their ser¬ 
vices at sea. On the site of the Royal Hospital was 
the residence of some of the British monarchs— 
Queen Elizabeth, lived here. It is a beautiful 
building; the firon^ by the side of the river, is 
eight hundred juid sixty-five feet long, and hae 
two superb^ domes, which * may be seen for 
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several miles. Tt was founded by William the 
Third, in one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
four. In the Painted Hall is a capital coUpctioii 
of pictures connected with naval subjects, many 
of w'liich were presented by George the Fourth, 
aiid represent the sea fights of the Nile, Trafalgar, 
and others; and * here are pictures of Nelson, 
Hardy,«and of all the great admirals and captains 
connected with, h^ic jactions. In Greenwich 
Park is the Royal Observatory, where astrono¬ 
mical obsen'ations are made, and where the calcu¬ 
lations are made for publishing the nautical alma¬ 
nacks, w^hich are prepared for the three forth¬ 
coming years, and show the hour of the sun’s 
rising, the changes of the moon, and the position 
the stars unll be in for the next three years; and 
this is done for the purpose of enabling persons 
in command of ships to tell by observations, and 
these tables, which latitude they are in. This is a 
grand institution, most worthy of England; and 
as correct tiihe to an instant is of the utmost 
importance to these calculations, chronometers 
that keep mo?t perfect time ^re kept here in great 
numbers, made by alj^ persons who feel disposed 
to send them for competition, ^nd the most cor¬ 
rect receive rewards every year* By observation, 
and by the best of watihes and clocks, they here 
obtain correct mean time; and^ to«. enable all 
to have their chronometers exapt in their time 
with Greenwich tiihe, at one o’clock precisely 
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every day an immense black ball,* which has pre¬ 
viously been hoisted to the top of a building 
visible for a great distance is dropped, and all 
watches and clocks are thus proved in their rate 
of keeping time. To thpse who are unacquainted 
with navigation this appears to be a mere toy; 
but every man who is aware of the difficulties of 
working a ship in long nights* when they hkve no¬ 
thing but stars to guide tfiem and tell them where 
they are, the value and importance, of thi^ obser¬ 
vatory will be appreciated. Xes, England is 
indeed a great nation; she publishes charts for 
every part of the known, sea, where the shoals, 
the rocks, and the currents are pointed out, and 
the latitude and longitude are described; and this 
Nautical Almanack completes the good i^rk. 

Guv’s flospiTAifc—We had an opportunity, 
through the kindness of a friend, of paying a visit 
to Guy’s Hospital, one of those grand public 
institutions for the reception of ^le sick and 
hurt poor; and where all persons who have 
served their apprenticeship to learn tlje healing 
art, are allowed tc^ attend to see the operations 
performed, to see the sick prescribed for, and to 
see anatomical o|>erations performed upon the 
dead, to teach them how to clo such things to the 
living; and we also savif tlie anatomical museum 
in it. It is a splendid estublishmeiil. This noble 
charity has been* conducted ijj^ such a manner as* 
tp restore Ijealth and free<lora from pain to a 

H 2 • 
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large number of persons. The average quantity 
of in and out-patients is from four to five thou¬ 
sand annually. The wards for the’patients are 
very neat and in beautiful ordet; separate wards 
are of course provided for the males and females. 

All the inmates seemed, as far as they could 

< • 

be, happy and comfortable, the number of whom 
varies ^rom five hundred to five hundred and 
fifty. In a vault'in the hospital are deposited 
the remains of Mr. Thomas Guy, tKe founder, 
who built it in, the year 1722 , at an expense 
of £18,493 KJrf., and about two years after 
he died, leaving for tlie purposes of this hospital 
the sum of £219,499. There was also the re¬ 
mains of a Mr. Hunt, who gave a large sum 
of money toward this institution. The building 
is in a quadrangular form, l aving a middle and 
two side wings and an excellent yard in the 
front, in the midst of which stands the monument 
of the benqyolent founder. The hospital, the 
museum, and the buildings for the officers, &c., 
stand upon five and a half acres of ground. 
Oh, happy England' possessing hospitals where 
the poorest persons receive as much, or more 
attention than even the rich can command 
when labmuing under sickness, or meeting with 

accidents; in London only there are several 

__ _ 

of these. There is St. Thomas’s, which con¬ 
tains nineteen wq’-ds and four hundred and 

0 

seventy-four beds for in>duor patients; St, 
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Bartholomews Hospital, where'three thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-five have been admit¬ 
ted, cured and disch^ged in one year. Tliere 
is also a large hospital at Charing Cross, one in 
connexion with the London University, one called 
London Hospital, another for the Jews; there 
is also one for small pox, another for fever, and 
one for diseases of the eye,* where the Srst-rate 
men of the njedical ffrofcssioiv give constant 
superinterfdance and advice ; one fqf women when 
in parturition; and, in fact, an establishment for 
every species of* disease. » 

Christ’s IIosriTAL.-r-;^Me had an opportunity 
of inspecj:ing this excellent and useful institution 
through our kind frienil Mr. Rice of Chatham 
YarJ, Avho gave us a letter to the Rev. Pr. Rice, 
Master of* the Grainmatical School, who intro¬ 
duced us to Mr. Brooks, tlie Steward, and the 
latter gentleman conducted us through the esta¬ 
blishment and gave us all the infornmtion relating 
to it. 

This institution was founded in yeaij 1552, by 
King Edward the ^ixth, and the place where it 
now stands was a monastery called Greyfriars. 
Charles the Second founded the GrammarSchool 
and it has since bein encreased by voluntary con¬ 
tributions, eight hundrdd *boys are here lodged, 
fed, clothed, and literally educated. The whole 
expence of the esitablishment is from fifty to sixty* 
thousand pejunds annually and the income is 
nearly the. same. The management is under the* 
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hands of a number of Governors and a Treasurer, 
the latter is an important man, and is always a 
member of the Court of Aldermen* The Go¬ 
vernors have the privilege of recommending a 
boy to be admitted, oncQ, in three years, jind any 
one might have that privilege by once paying a 
sum of five hundred pounds towards the insti¬ 
tution. * 

The boys wear "a sott of livory consisting of 
a long, blue^coat reaching to the &ncles, and 
fastened round the waist with a leather strap, a 
yellow worsted p\;tticoat worn underneath, yellow 
stockings, and a small black cap, which they very 
rarely wear, and we have often wondered when we 
saw the boys walking the streets of London with 
their hcfids uncovered how they escape catch¬ 
ing cold. Tlie uniform wci^ think iS very pic¬ 
turesque, and more so than the ordinary dress in 
England j there is something very pleasing to the 
eye, and indicating gravity and seriousness in it. 

The boys we were informed are very proud of 
their dre8,s on account of its connection with the 
institution, and from the cireuflistance of the blue 
colour of the garmeitt, they are commonly called 
‘‘ Blue Coat Boys ” and the Houpital Blue Coat 
School.” 

ITie principal entraned to the premises is from 
Newgate Street, and except ^he* New Hall that 
was built dik>ut ten years since, Che buildings are 
very irregular. ^ 

' We were first shewn into the kitchen and we 
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found it in very high order and *cleanliness; the 
boys are allowed bread and butter and milk for 
breakfast^ meat and .bread for dinner five days 
in the week, plum pudding, bread and butter 
one day, and pea soup ^nd bread one day in the 
week, and they have table beer to drink as much 
as they like at dinner time, and for supper tliey 
are allowed bread and cheese; every boy has 
equal share of provisioni? and* the daily allowance 
made for €hem is more than they q^n eal^ and we 
were told that many poor peopje were daily fed 
with their families from the fragments, or whal 
was left by the boys* (Jreat care is also taken 
for proper management and economy in this 
department. The articles supplied by tradesmen 
such as bread, butter, cheese, &c. are ^the verj’ 
best of thdir sort, aiyl the food is prepared wdth as 
much attention and cleanliness as in any private 
family. Ten hundred weight of cheese alone was 
consumed in a fortnight. There were storehouses 
attached to the kitchen where the provisions are 
deposited and daily served out. ^ 

The boys rise at^ ske in the morning, take their 
breakfast at seven, dinucr at»half past twelve and 
go to bed after supper at seven, they are allowed 
to go out of the school evei^ otlier Wednesday to 
their friends, besides th^ Vacations at Midsummer 
and Easter holidaySjt and every Saturday and every 
other Wednesday are half-holidays, but they niustf 
remain within the limits of the premises. 
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We were neAt conducted to a large room at 
one comer of which was a lai^e boiler, and two 
rows of troughs in the middle were arranged com- 
cunicating with it, by means of a number of pipes 
for conveying hot water ^nd a similar coenmuni> 
cation with a small reservoir at the other end for 
cold water; this was the room where the boys 
washed* themselves, and so excellent was the 
arrangement that each boy had a> separate cake of 
soap, separate 4:aps of water hot and cOld, and a 
towel, so tliat every possible care for their health 
and comforts wa^ taken as well as for their educa¬ 
tion : there are four sueb rooms, each capalde of 
admitting a hundred boys to wash at once. Their 
sleeping wards were also very neat and clean, 
bedsteacliR of iron were placed in range with a 
small chest attached to each .to place flieir things 
in, the rooms are very airy and contain fifty beds, 
which are all numbered, and their towels num¬ 
bered accorcjingly and hung on hooks bearing 
corresponding figures, so that each boy has his 
separate towel. There are sixteen such wards 
and a wardrdbe attached to^'e^ch of them, when' 
the Sunday clothes afld clean things are deposited, 
in fact every one is placed upotf a happy equality,' 
so that there is no comjdaints, or no jealousy 
among the boys, on the contrary we found them 
as happy and as comfortable as possible. 

An infiitaary is, maintained*' for the boys j 
when they are ill, tliey have medicsil aid and all 
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necessary wants are supplied *and* the comfort of 
the patient is most scmpulously studied, in so 
much* that 4t would ,be morally impossible for 
them to be better looked after even under parental 
care,—^however parents /ire allowed to have* their 
children home in case of sickness if they pre¬ 
fer it. * 

At half past twelve the bell for the diiiher was 
rung, and we s^w the h5,ll which* is a laige and 
magnificeilt room full of all the boys, an<J narrow 
tables with benches were ranged along. In the 
middle against the wall was a pulpit from which 
the chaplain said grace beftwe the meal, and then 
pieces of bread and butter w^ere handed round, 
and the pudding soon followed, each boy had a 
knife and fork, a Avooden spoon and ^ wooden 
plate in which he h^s his pudding or meat, earth¬ 
enware IS not used here because of economy; they 
have their milk in wooden bowls, and the soup 
and meat are also com’eyed from the kitchen to 
the hall in Avooden pails and troughs, they also 
liavc the beer in wooden vessels, all of Ayhich Avere 
remarkably clean, that it is not at*all unpleasant 

to eat oi drink out of them j we also saw that 
‘many of the boys could not eat all they had 

which was a proof tliat tliey had quite enough. 

We w'ere very mudi pleased in seeing eight hun¬ 
dred children in one room, it is a very beautiful 

sight. • ^ * 

^ A splendid and large organ is placed in the 
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hall upon whi(^ the music master played and 
many of the boys sang what they call an anthem 
after dinner. l 

We were very much pleased and struck with 
the corder that generally prevailed throughout 
dinner^ there was no noise, no irregularities, and 
every one seemed to mind his own; our appear¬ 
ance arid costume excited a great deal of curiosity 
among them, and lihey generally .take a delight in 
seeing stranger who comes to inifepect their 
school. We sliQuld have mentioned that as the 
boys are not allo'.v’ed to go off the premises there 
are two shops on the> spot containing pastry, sta¬ 
tionary, &c., for them to spend any little money 
their friends allow them, these shops are con- 

I 

ducted by the families of beadles or porters of the 
establishment. c 

We shall now say something about the educa¬ 
tion, there are separate departments in the school, 
the boys are ^admitted about the age of ten, before 
which in a branch school kept at Hertford, about 
twenty nples from London, they are taught the 
first elements of the languagfc arid then transferred 
here, where they remuin tiH they are fifteen, within 
which time they have a thorough good mercantile* 
education, consisting of the ' English language. 
Arithmetic, Geometry, add if the boys are atten¬ 
tive they are by this time sufficiently versed to 
carry on business. , * 

A certain number of boys are cai?*ied through 
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higher branches of mathematics^^gebra^ Euclid, 
trigonometry, geography, greek, latin, astronomy, 
and aine taught navigation. The parents of these 
youths are bound to provide a ship for them, 
either in the mercantile or in the royal navyj and 
as soon as they leave school, they are obliged t« 
go through a severe course of (examination at the 
Trinity House, and then go to sea; tlyis this 
useful establishment supplies ^ the^ wants of the 
merchants.and {he admiralty, by sending forth a 
niiniber of highly qualified and profitSient officers to 
navigate ships, aud such officers qte eagerly sought 
after, many of them have done great honour to 
the school. The celebrated naval commander. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, was educated here. 

There are others who are called Grecians^ they 
prepare for. the Universities at Oxford sfhd Cam¬ 
bridge, and receive much better education than 
those intended for sea; they generally leave the 
school at the age of twenty, and after going 
through the University education, they are ap¬ 
pointed ministers of the church of England. 

The Grecians have^ higher privileges, they dine 
at their own wards, and have separate rooms to 
themselves to stu(iy in. 

Our countrymen^ll now see the utility of this in¬ 
stitution,forwhat can be njove conducive to afather^s 
happiness than tp see his son settled at this place, 
where he is fed^ clothed, liberally educated, and^ 
every comfort for his body and mind studied, and 
that without *the least expense to the father ; it is 
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a blessings and jnre ^earnestly hope that its patrons 
may increase and its inmates may become more 
and more every year. ^ , 

The internal government of the establishment, 
together with the economy and the reguUtion of 
iOi was an object of greal: admiration to us. The 
behaviour of the students was most praiseworthy, 
and T^^ects the highest credit on them. We 
have in conclusion, to return our thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Rice, the mathematical master and the 
steward, for tlieir attention to us, and we cannot 
refrain hoping, tj[iat our countryoien, after know¬ 
ing the advantage of public education, will be 
actuated to devote more time and labour to the 
bringing up of their children, and to get up by sub¬ 
scriptions more schools on the plan of the il&tive 
education institution at Bombay. 

There are a great many other schools in the 
metropolis, such as Westminster school, St. PauPs 
school. Foundling Hospital, all of which .have 
been founded by some benevolent person, and 
have since been supported by voluntary con¬ 
tributions. , ^ 

V • * 

The National schools ye about forty-three in 
London, including the suburbil, educating twelve 
thousand children (boys and girls) and we under¬ 
stand that there are abjut foy hundred of them 
all over the country, to diffuse cthe blessings of 
, education among the poor, and jvhere students of 
all feelings and persuasions are admitted. 

, Sunday schools are established forVeaching such 
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children as are employed in tradie, and consequently 
have no leisure except on Sundays. 

The* teachers visit tKe children at their homes 
in week-days, to impress their parents with the 
necessity of inculcating sound principles into (heir 
minds, we are informed &iat upwards of seventy 
thousand poor children are taught upon this 
principle, in our opinion a* most praisejvorthy 
one. 

• 

There are also numerous private charitable in¬ 
stitutions for the education of the pwr, and where 
a certain number^ of children arq taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c., to ,a certain extent. These 
are principally founded by benevolent individuals 
who have left large amounts of money towards 
the i&aintenance of these useful objects. 

It would*be almost impossible for us to give 
an account of all the educational places in 
London in our limited work, but we assure our 
countrymen, that there is perhaps no country 
where they are so numerous as in England, and 
happy is the country, which can boast of possess¬ 
ing them. * 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

o 

llOVSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

« 

« 

( i 

We copy from a periodical work, called Cham¬ 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal, the following account 
of the British Commons House of Parliament:— 
“The House of Commons consists of six hun- 
“ dred and fifty-eight members, viz. sixteen 
“ barons of the Cinque Ports, eighty knigK'ts of 
“ the shire for England, twelve for Wales, thirty 
“ for Scotland, and sixty-four for Ireland; and 
three hundred and forty-three burgesses for 
“ England, twelve for Wales, fifteen for Scotland, 
“ and thirty-six for Ireland. By law these mem- 
“ bers, in all cases, ought to be elected by the 
“ people without any undue, influence either from 
“ the crown, the pferag?, or any other power. 
“ Anciently, in the Saxon time^ the affairs of the 
kingdom were regtdated in* national councils, 
“ and such councils we/te by la,w to be held twice 
“ in every year; but the Commons of England, 
as represented by knights, dozens, and bur- 
“ gesses, were not‘specifically named until the 
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“ latter years of Henry the Third’s reign, when 
“ the brave Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 

“ caused thepi to be didy summoned for the pur- 
“ pose of emplojing their influence against the 
" arbitrary domination of the crown. ^ 

“ In the fourth of Edward the Third (chaptef 
“ 14) it was enacted that a PaAiament should be 
“ holden every year twice, and more often if need 
be ; and this continued .to lie tlje statute law, 
although .frequently violated by our sovereigns, 
“ until after the restoration of Charles {he Se- 
“ cond, when an Act was passed jfbr the assembly 
of and holding Parliamejnts once in three years 
“ at least, which act was confirmed by William and 
'' Mary soon after the glorious Revolution of 
1688. 

“ In the, first year of George the J’irst, the 
then existing Parliament most treacherously, 
“ under the influence of the crown, enacted that 
they sliould sit for seven years. Many attempts 
“ have since been made to restore triennial par- 
“ liaments, w'hich every judicious w’riter on con- 
“ stitutional authority^ conceives to Ije tlie surest 
safeguard of a people^s liberties, but hitherto 
without success j and our Parliaments now sit 
“ for any period not exceeding a septennial dura- 
tion, at the will of the* ministry. 

“ When a raipmter speaks he addresses the 
Speaker only, an3 is not allowed to speak a 
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second time dtiring the debate^ unless in 
" reply (if he was the mover of the question), or 
“ in answer to personal reflections,, or in a com- 
“ mittee of the whole house, into which the 
“ Commons frequently form themselves for greater 
*• freedom. Forty members are requisite to form 
a house, nor c^ any business be commenced 
“ until that number be present. I'he usual time 
“ of taking the chair kt four o’clock, p.m. The 
“ Speaker is elected from the body of the mem- 
“ bers on the first day of the meeting of a new 
“ parliament. !(u voting the wosds used are ‘yea’ 
“ and ‘nay’. In divisions one party always quit 
“ the house, the number of each being counted by 
“ two tellers of the opposite side, but to this 
“ there is one exception, viz. in committees of the 
“ whole house, when they divide by-the ‘yeas’ 
“ taking the right, and the ‘nays’ the left of tlie 
“ chair. The great measuse of a reform in Par- 
“ liament, which is now, so happily for Greaf 
“ Britain, a'part of the law of the land, bids fair 
“ to remedy all those abuses in the representation 
“ which badt previously rendered the proceedings 
“ of this house the ipost disgraceful and inconsis- 
“ tent of any portion of the ^ legislature. It is 
“ most probable tha>t after having thus revivified 
“ itself, one of its earliest acts will be a return to 
“ the old and more salutary arrangement of trien- 
“ nial, if not annual elections.” „ 
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Thus far we copy from the Joufnal to which we 
have alluded, and it was written directly after the 
passing of the Reform JBilh 

Before the passing of the Reform Bill, at very 
many places, the persons who were owners of the 
houses and land in the small towns, called 
Boroughs, used 'to make their* tenants vote for 
such persons as they unshed to have Hihosen 
members of parliament. *Anci the thing at last 
became so* public that such places were called 
Pocket Boroughs, and a rich Jew; for many years 
was the owner of so many of thcec places that lie 
returned six or seven members at least, receiving 
very large sums of money from those who w’ished 
to be returned to Parliament. It was notorious 
that *Dukes and Lords members of the House 
of Lords at that tiipe could, and did cause to be 
returned more than half the members of the 


commons, thus destroying the independence of 
that third estate, as the persons put in by Noble¬ 
men were of course obliged to vote as they wrere 
desired by their patrons. Others w'ho were in 
w^ant of money solj^ their seats thus^ in order to 
meet the pockets of those vdio could not pay so 
large a sura as was required for the w'hole session, 
W'hich some times lasted six*years, but w'hich was 
always uncertain to»itS[ duration, an annual 
payment used tcf be piade of one thousand pounds, 
or one thousand two hundred pounds for the* 
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Now this wrs donsidered a very bad system 
and things continued in this state for many years, 
until petition after petition having been* disre¬ 
garded, the people almost unanimously declared 
they, would have a Reform or Revolution. Re¬ 
form was therefore conceded, but as the parties in 
tlie House of CoS'nmons became so nearly equal 
that ten votes was considered a large majority out 
of six hundred apd fifty-eight members; and as 
this was not considered sufficient to cany’ on the 
business of the country, and as the party out of 
power thought if they could get eight or ten more 
members, they should be ministers of the crown; 
ever}’^ place that became vacant was contested as if 
a matter of life or death. And it is said, the base 
and grovelling men of both parties did not vo'te in 
the early part of the day, and when thirty or forty 
votes would win an election,thirty,forty, and even fifty 
pounds a piece have been given to that number of 
of people to sell their votes, their honor, and their 
consciences. ’ This becoming generally known, it 
is now quite usual for a large proportion of voters 
at elections to refuse to promise their votes, that 
they may keep themfselves, as it is thought, in the 
market for the highest bidder. - ^ 

A friend of ours who has taken a very active 
part in elections, infoftni us, that he has found 
almost always those parties who have not promised 
either party, were of that description of people 
w’ho wished to take money for their votes. But 
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this is called bribery, and thene isra heavy penalty 
attached to it. And why is it not prevented ? It 
is from the heav)^ penalty that it is not more fre¬ 
quently discovered. The party who gives the 
bribe, and the person who receives it, are suj?ject 
to fine and imprisonment, and can never vote 
again. And if the person who gives the money can 
be proved to be an agent of the person who^is thus 
elected to be a member of paj^liaiqent, the mem¬ 
ber so elected cannot continue to sit in the house, 
neither can he be returned for that parliament; 
so that the Reform Bill, althoug/i it has removed 
some of the objections whigh formerly were urged 
against the elections, yet fi'oni its having admitted 
a much larger proportion of poor people, bribery 
is more open, more common, and higher sums are 
given than Jbefore. This will only contiifue to be 
carried on to its present extent, wdiilst parties 
continue so nearly equal; whenever either party 
can command a majority of forty, votes will fall 
in the market; although it will be 8 long time 
perhaps before it is quite done away. Y et, when 
many seats are forfeited—when mai^ have been 
imprisoned—when ^any have been fined, and 
frhen such people spre held up to public execration, 
this imperfection wiU be removed. 

But notwithstanding ^athis the British con¬ 
stitution is ackjpowledged to be the best in 
the known world, ^n3 a perfect model to be imi¬ 
tated by others for the legislation of their coun- 
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tries. It affords the same protection to . the life 
and property of the peasant as to the nohleman^ 
and makes them both equal in the eyes of Law 
and Justice. We may observe that it is not 
formed by despotism or by the whim of great 
%nen, but it is the result of a long experience^ as 
all defects have ibeen from time to time consi¬ 
dered ,and remedied in such a manner as to im¬ 
prove, advance, and secure the happiness of the 
people, and by this mode gradual changes were 
effected and'the system has come to that per¬ 
fection as to excite approbation even from their 
enemies. 

We have described tiie House of Commons, but 
strictly speaking the British Parliament consists 
of the Sovereign in his Royal capacity, and the 
three eJ»tates of the realm, viz. first, the lords 
spiritual, second, the lords temporal, both of 
whom form the House of Lords, and third, the 
knights, citizens and burgesses who form the Lower 
House, or *i,he House of Commons. The whole 
J’arliament sat together originally but about the 
reign of Ec\fvard the Third, tlie Lords and Com¬ 
mons separated and have froih that time held their 
parliamentary meetings apart. 

The House of Lords at Jhe present time is 
thus composed, threCrprinces of the royal blood 
(dukes,) twenty-one dukes, tvjjenty marquisses, 
one hundred and thirteen e4rls^ twenty viscounts, 
two hundred and nine barons, sixteen peers of 
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Scotland, twenty-eight peers ‘of Ireland, twenty- 
„ four archbishops and bishops of England, and 
four archbishops and,bishops of Ireland; and 
how have these peers who form this House 
of Lordf^ been made, and what are they ?» In 
the earliest ages persons, who were possessed' 
of much land, kept about theft* houses a great 
many persons called retainers *who followed^ them 
to fight, and up^n occasions when the king re- 
^ quired a number of supporters, he used to summon 
these land owners at a particular time and place 
fur their assistance and counsel; and this was the 
first House of Peers. After spmetime admirals of 

a 

the navy and commanders of the army were made 
noblemen and sent l^ the House of Peers, some¬ 
times* persons have been made noblemen for 
lending their lives to the King, sometimes if a 
person has been very troublesome in the House of 
Commons and been constantly asking for inform¬ 
ation not pleasant for the Government to give, 
he has been made a nobleman ; if a minister 
wanted votes upon a particular measure which he 
was anxious to carrA^, peerage hasabeen con¬ 
ferred upon a person Jto al^tain from voting 
against the question; and if a man who held a 
little place in the ministry was found to be of 
no use, and would no]; resigir his situation, he was 
made a nobleman and^ent to the House of Peers. 
The lawyer who mjide himself the active instru¬ 
ment of Government and hesitated not to decide 
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always as the cninlstiy wished him, was made a 
nobleman and sent into the House of Peers; a 
very great many of the House of Lords were 
make peers because they were owners of Pocket 
Bonoughs and could return several members to the 
"House of Commons. 

In the reign of James the First, he was so very 
poor tiiat he allowed those who felt disposed to 
buy, actually to bry peerages with money; in the 
reign of George the First Sir Robert Walpole, 
(first minister,) openly and notoriously bought 
votes whenever he wished to carry any measure, 
many he bought with money, several he bought 
by making them Peers. Mind we only speak 
of these things as we gather them from printed 
histories of the House of Peers ; it is well knoWn by 
almost every English person, when rmd for what 
every peer was made; if our journal would admit 
w'e could name parties who have been made for all 
the causes we have stated, and it may be asked of 
us, thus composed how do they act ? and what 
manner of people are these peers ^ We w'ill tell 
you it is very many years since that some of these 
noblemens’ ancestprs were made peers; many of 
them some centuries since, although very many 
are within a few‘years, bvt most of them are 
passed through two or three generations since they 
have been enrolled, and frnm their ancestor's 
wealth they have been well educated, and several 
of the peers havt been men who by their virtues 
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and talents have secured thefhseWes the adinira> 
tion and esteem of^their countrymen. (Many it is 
true pursue* a very different course of life and 
conduct from these,) still virtuous or vicious, 
talented^ or half witted, they as noblemen have a 
right to vote upon all parliamentary questions’, 
and as they arc not obliged td be present when 
they vote, but are allowed to tote by proxy as it is 
called, that is by allowing some other peer to hold 
their written authority to vote, it is really possible 
that a man might be deprived of his senses, be 
a madman,be in the daily commission of the most 
offensive crime and yet have his vote every day 
recorded as a peer of parliament. 

Is there then no bright side to this picture ^ 
Yes,' the House of Lords composed as it 
is, forms » good safeguard, and is most admira¬ 
bly calculated to uphold the national honour 
in the strict principle of justice. Times might 
occur when the people, who return the mem¬ 
bers of the house of commons, might require 
such sudden changes in the mode of carrpng on 
the Government, suc];^ alterations in ti^ation, or 
such modes of electing^parliamcnts, as would be 
unwise and unsafe;»as well as dishonest to grant; 
and yet the people* might se order the members 
of the House of Cpmiqpns, that they would be 
compelled to caiyy the measure ; then the House 
of Lords, who ar§ not answerable to any one for , 
their conduct, would refuse Uf comply, and thus 
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would check the measure until persons had time 
to think coolly upon the business. There is how¬ 
ever another check upon tl^e House of Lords and 
Commons, because no measure that is passed by 
the Lords and Commons, can be brought into 
operation without the royal assent being obtained 
for it. 

Several noblemen*' have been authors. Lord 
Byron was a :&mous proet; Lord Holland, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Morpeth, Lord Mahon, Lord 
King, and Lord M\ilgrave, are weU-known as 
writers, and manj^ others, no doubt, whom we, of 
course, have not heai^d of. 

On the 25th of February, 1841, accompanied 
by our kind friend, Thomas Baldock, Esq., who 
procured for us admission, we paid a visit t6 the 
House ol Commons, and were allowed to sit in 
the body of the house, under the Strangers’ Gal¬ 
lery, and were separated from the members only 
by a slight rod of iron. We had previously paid 
a visit to tlie House of Commons, through the 
kindness of our friend. Sir Charles Forbes, but 

f 

as we then »had nobody ^ith us to tell us the 
names of the members, our Arst visit lost much 
of its interest. 

This night was a" very important night, as it 
was to be a trial of strength between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives : and out* of six hundred 
and fifty-eight members, five hundred and ninety- 
seven were that fright present. The question 
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under discussion was a Bill introduced by Lord 
Morpeth, a membec of the Whig administration, 
relatiTC to Irish Parliaipentary Voters. A Bill of 
the same name, introduced by Lord Stanley, now 
a Consewative, but who had been, a short Inrae 
since, a minister of the iVhig government, was so* 
diiferent in some of its clauses,* that it appeared 
all the Conservatives had agreed to vote tigainst 
the second reading of thft Bill^ and of course all 
the Ministerialists were gathered togetherJto vote 
for it; and almost all the sixty-one members who 
were not present*to vote this evening had, what is 
called, paired off: that is, ,a Conservative who 
wished to be away, agreed with a Liberal who 
also wished to be away, that neither of them 
w'ould vote, and this neutralizing of each other’s 
votes is called pairing off. We were admitted 
into the body of the house somewhere about six 
o’clock on Thursday evening, and there we sat 
until half-past two on Friday morning, about 
eight hours and a half. Shortly after we entered 
the house an influential gentleman among the 
Conservatives told Qjir friend that the Ministers 
would have a majority of gix, and about eight 
o'clock he said another ministerial member had 
posted home from Vienna, and that the majority 
of votes would mogt p»)ba.bly be seven; and to 
prove how accusate^ he made his calculation, the 
Ministers had ^ majority of five; one of the, 
persons who was expected* to vote with the 
Ministerialists voted with the Opposition, an^ 
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thus accounted 'ror the variation. The gentleman 
in question is sometimes called the whipper-in of 
the Conservatives, that is ^o say, he. urges' all to 
vote, knows where every member is, and if he 
intesds to be in the house or not. This jmust be 
a troublesome office. 

The present Ho'ase of Commons is a temporary 
affair t'.nly. The former place where they met 
was destroyed..by hre » few years since; and a 
magnificent erection for the Houses of -Lords and 
Commons is now building close to the West- 

4 

minster Hall, and very near to the present build¬ 
ing. The Speaker, who is one of the members, 
is the chairman; he is seated in a raised chair 
near the extremity of the large room, and where 
he can see all the members. On his right 
hand, on seats raised one above the‘Other, the 
ministers of the day and their friends sitj the 
most influential on the upper front seat, called the 
treasury benches, nearest to the Speaker. The 
opposition members sit on the left hand of the 
Speaker, and are arranged according to their im¬ 
portance to their party, similar to their opponents 
opposite. The Speaker is much disfigured by 
wearing an immense wig of w'hitish hair and a 
black gown, and, seated at ai> table before him, 
are three persons similaiply attired in wigs and 
gowns, who are not members, but are Clerks of the 
House, and keep the records. A/id upon the table 
is laid a beautiful iiilver gilt ornament, three or 
four feet long, called the mace. When the house 
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is in what is called Committee of9the House, Mr. 
Bernal, member for Rochester, sits at the table, 
and tbe Spejiker does not sit in the chair; but 
Mr. Bernal, who is called Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittees, acts then exactly as if he was the Speaker. 
In a raised chair, at the opposite end to the 
Speaker, is seated Sir William Gossett, the ser¬ 
jeant-at-arms, who is to preserve order b^ow the 
bar, and to take into custody any member, or 
other persQn, upon the command of the Speaker, 
who may do anything contrary to *the usages of 
Parliament; whgn he wishes to^' withdraw for a 
short time, John Clement, Esq., deputy serjeant- 
at arms, takes his seat. ’ VV’hen we entered the 
house Mr. Gisborne was addressing the house 
from the ministerial side, and there were not then 
perhaps one hundred members in the bouse, and 
then Mr. Cholmondffeley answ’cred from the oppo¬ 
sition ; Mr. M. J. O’Connell replied to him, and 
Mr. Tennent opposed the second reading, and 
Mr. W. Roche spoke in favour of it. ^This was all 
what soldiers would call light skirmishing; and 

now what they call the big guns began to go off. 

® ^ 

Mr. Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin, from the 
oppo.sition benches, in 'a vely lengthy but good 
speech, spoke against the Bijl, and this called up 
the great Irish agitator, JJr. Daniel O’Connell. 
He spoke upwards* of ^o hours, addressed the 
house in most enffrgetic terms, imploring the 
members, for tl?e safety anj welfare of Eng-* 

I 2 
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land and Ireland, '^‘'to do justice to Ireland/* by 
placing her upon the same footing as England in 
all things. He spoke most feelingly—most for¬ 
cibly, and with his large figure, clear distinct 
void©, and peculiar Irish pronunciation^ he at¬ 
tracted much of our attention, particularly when 
lie said very loudly,—“ Grant this Bill, and you 
“ will ^jikc away much of my powerful influence; 
“ I call upon you tp disarm me by doing justice 
“ to my country.” He was very m^i^y times 
loudly iheered by the members who sat on his 
side of the housfc. „ 

Strangers are not allowed to be present in the 
House of Commons^ by the strict rules of the 
house ; and, in fact, they are supposed never to be 
present: but in a gallery behind the Speaker’s 
chair are 'forty or fifty reporters for the different 
newspapers, who arc writing down in short-hand 
all that is said, and who go out and are relieved at 
stated periods; and it is a fact that although on the 
morning of ti^e 2Cth of February, the debate did not 
close nor was the division declared, until near 
three o’cKick^ every speech that was made in the 
house was printed just as delivered, in the several 
newspapers, and, sooh aftiir eight o’clock, was laid 
upon the breakfast ];ables of^tbe inhabitants of 
London. The Speaker is supposed to be ignorant 
of these people being present,* as they are behind 
him; and the strangers admitted lay the members 
Into the gallery ove^,which we saf, and the persons 
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near us who were admitted by tha Speaker, would 
be ordered immediately out of the house if any 
member wer^e to rise and say, “ Mr. Speaker there 
are strangers in the house,he would then call 
out, " Strangers must withdraw.” And wheqever 
any member chooses to tlivide the house, that iSJ 
to request persons to vote up<m any subject, all 
visitors have to go out instantly. • 

We were, as a matter of coyrse^ dressed in our 
costume; ^nd, sitting in the foremost seat allowed 
for strangers, we had a capital view of'all the 
members, and could hear remarjtably w'ell nearly 
eveiy’thing that was said •, and consequently every 
member could see us*. We fancied once, when 
Mr. O’Connell was speaking, that he observed and 
alluded to us. He was looking towards us, and 
at that tiray in his most forcible mannet he said, 
‘‘ Mind w'hat you ar€ doing, the eyes of the whole 
world are upon you;” or words to that effect. 
It might be fancy, but such was our impression at 
the time. • 

After Mr. O’Connell had finished his speech. 
Sir Robert Peel, (who was formerly §rsf minister 
of the crown, and*wIio has been for some time 
leading man of the Tor^ party,) rose, and looking 
very angrily at Mr.^O’ConnoJl, attacked him for 
sometime for the threats tlyit he (Mr. O’Connell) 
had indulged in tov^ds England; he said He 
“ has spoken in a tone totally unworthy of the 
representative of the Irish pcviple. In a tone and 
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“ temper unworthy bf that character j such as I 
“ never heard. I do not complain of the high tone 
“ which that honorable and learned gentleman 
“ takes, but I do complain of the apparent delight 
“ wi^Jh which he gloated on the past animosities 
between the two people".” Sir Robert also said, 
“ I believe you libel your country; you libel your 
“ country when you insinuate that they would 
“ not join us jin rppulsing the attacks, either of 
“ France or America.^’ In making these observa¬ 
tions, he seemed as if he was much angry and 
could not control his feelings. We think a good 
debater should never lose his temper; if he does, 
we think he may sometimes lose sight of his ail¬ 
ment. After a little more than a quarter of an 
hour, the violence of Sir Robert Peel towards Mr. 
O’ConneR appeared to abate, and he then went 
into the merits of the proposed measure, and 
calmly stated his views and opinions in very 
fluent language. Mr. O’Connell, after Sir Robert 
had flnisheVl his personalities, packed up his 
papers, made his bow to the Speaker, and left him 
to his t\fro Jiours’ speech. And we think him a 
great speaker, but his actions were odd, as 
he kept thrusting one oF his hands out between 
the flaps of his coat, and, swinging himself 
round. We should l^ave called him an orator, 
but for his losing his temper. ^StiU we should 
say he reasoned well, and ^is speech appeared 
to make a great iimpression upon his side of 
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the house. The cheers were Joud and often, 
and he appealed in very strong language to 
the Ministers of* the Crown, who sat opposite 
to him, as to what they would do upon cer¬ 
tain other questions with their now s^om 
friends, Mr. O’ConneJl and his partisans. At 
all events, Sir Robert Peel aeemed determined 
again to go at length into the details of the cyiestion, 
and to oppose it with aJl his power. We could 
but smile, at the loud cheers and the enthusiasm 
that was shewn then to him by hfe part]^, among 
whom, we were, informed, he Was a short time 
since rather unpopular, in consequence of his 
not having moved quite so quickly or violently as 
they wished, so that we fancied the mass within 
doors were almost as fickle in their minds as the 
mob without doors. 0 

Lord John Russell a minister of the crown, and 
the political ministerial leader of the House of 
Commons, then rose, and we were surprised to 
find that he did not speak fluently ;*he appeared 
to have an impediment in his speech, but after a 
little while he shook ofl* his apparent impediment, 
and he, for nearly two hours, spoke principally in 
explanation of the qftestidh before the House. 
His side of the llouse cheeked him quite as loudly 
as Sir Robert Peel had been cheered. We looked at 
him, he was a little pall looking man, with a tole¬ 
rably loud voice, but not harmonious, and his action, 
although energefic, was not altogether pleasing. * 
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But after all ^ theae people had spoken, and 
argued, to gain converts as it were, the result was 
nearly as it had been foretold at an earlier .hour 
in the evening. For upon a division the ministers 
of the crown had only a majority of five. So that 
all these long speeches might have been spared, 
and all the members of the House, the messengers, 
and the^ reporters, might for all the good effect 
the debate had had, a\| of them been quietly 
enjoying their night’s rest. We were told that this 
was a grand trial of strength, and if the minis¬ 
ters had not had most votes with l;hem, conserva¬ 
tives would have changed sides in the house, and 
the liberals would no longer have been ministers. 
We saw in addition to those who sjioke, several 
members of whom we had heard much—Sir James 
Graham, J^ord Stanley, Lord Morpeth, Lord 
Howick, Mr. Hume, Mr. B^ng, who has been 
more than fifty years member for Middlesex, Sir 
John Hobhouse, Mr. Bernal, Sir Charles Adam, 
and a host of ^others. This is an evening that we 
shall never forget. We consider it the most exciting 
eight or nkie hours that we ever spent, and yet 
upon the whole we were disappointed. We had 
expected to have seen fne rejjresentatives of all the 
wealth, all the talent^ all the resources of the 
country, better dressed and a different looking set 
of men. We saw them witVi thfeir hats upon their 
heads for the last two or threes hours sleeping in 
ail directions, and o^^ly opening *their eyes now 
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and then, when a cheer louderi;hay common struck 
upon their ears; still such an assemblage of men 
holcHijg the^ destinies of millions in their hands, 
we may never again se*e. 

On Friday, the 26th of February, 1841,^ our 
friend ]Jlr. Baldock, having procured a letter oi* 
introduction, accompanied by him, we paid a visit 
to the House of Lords; we w’cgit at four o’clock, and 
as there was nothing of niuch 
to come before* the House, 
was not expected to take the chi/ir, but* instead 
thereof, Lord Sljaftesbury, who is the chairman of 
committees for the House of Lords, was just about 
to take his seat on the Woolpark, which is a seat 
at the upper end of the House in front of the 
Throne. He was preceded into the House by 
Mr. William Butt, deputy sergeant at#arms. who 
carried before the "earl the beautiful silver gilt 
mace, which he laid upon a seat before him in the 
House. We here beg to acknowledge the very 
great kindness we then received fr^ Mr. Butt, 
who is a hearty old gentleman, not looking more 
than sixty, but who told us he wi« upwards of 
seventy, he took UB into the gallery through which 
the Queen passes to fhe tRrone. And we have 
also to thank James Pij^man, Esq., Yeoman 
Usher of the House of Lords, w^ho, whilst w'c were 
at the bar of the Hbuse, was kind enough to point 
out the sever^ ribblemen present; of bishops 
there were threS, London, Jlxetcr, and Ripon* 


importance expected 
tke Lord Chancellor 
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The same rule is observed here as in the House of 
Commons^ the ministerial peers sit on the right 
hand of the Speaker^ and the opposition on the 
left hand. We saw the tluke of Wellington; 
his ^^ce had been attacked with sudden indis¬ 
position a few nights pr©riously in the House of 
Lords, and as sooi;i as Lord Brougham came in, 
he went over to the Duke of Wellington, and 
taking one of his hands between both his, he 
expressed his hope that he was recovered, and his 
joy at seeing him out. Although it was not a day 
of much business we saw Lord Melbourne, first 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister, Lord 
Normanby, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Minto, first Lord of the Admiralty. And we heard 
Lord Brougham twice speak. Lord Mount Edge¬ 
combe presented a petition relative to the removal 
of packets from Falmouth, and- praying they might 
be allowed still to proceed from thence, so as to 
benefit the county of Coni wall, upon which Lord 
Melbourne answered him as a minister of the 
crown. Lord Mount Edgecombe replied, and 
then Lord Minto spoke. It was but a short 
meeting, but we saw some oi those we wished to 
see, and we had an opportunity of hearing them 
speak. Tlie Duke of Wellingtori and Lord Broug¬ 
ham came down close to where we were. The apart¬ 
ment in which the Lodls rrow assemble, v’as 
formerly the painted chamber; 'over the bar, where 
we stood is the galleiy for the use of tlie reporters 
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and for such persons as are'admitted by peers* 
ordeps. The place where we stood, below the bar, 
is always open to the members of the House of 
Commons. Strangers of all sorts are supposed 
not to bjf present at the House of Lords, an<^are 
excluded upon aU divisidhs. • 

Westminster Hall, adjoining*nearly the House 
of Lords and Commons, is considered to,be the 
largest room in length unsuppqrtec^ by pillars. It 
is two hundred and seventy feet long and seventy- 
four feet broad. Parliament was frequently as- 
sembed in this hall, and here wa%*held the ancient 
court of justice, in which the king presided. In 
Westminster Hall, the kings of England have 
always had their coronation feasts; it is also 
generally used for the trial of pcersr accused of 
high treason, or other crimes against ^he state, 
and it was in this hall that Charles the First was 
tried. The Court of Exchequer, Court of Chancery, 
King’s Bench, and Common Pleas, being the 
great law courts, are here all heldT under this 
Roof. Opposite this hall is a very beautiful Col¬ 
legiate Church called Westminster ►A.b'bey, it is 
said to have been* built in 1220. Here all the 
kings and queens yf Ei^lancf have been crowned, 
and here also very many «f them previous to 
George the Third are Ij^usied; he, and all since 
him, have beei^ buried at Windsor. Here also 
most of the nobility, many of the poets and^ 
philosophers, and very many «f the great men of 
£?ngland hav^ been buried. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PQJUICE AND CHIMINAL COURTS. 

% - < 


We consider that we should speak of the police 
courts of London; every district has one, Bow 
Street, Hatton Garden, Thames Police, and others 
have a paid magistrate who is constantly sitting 
to hear charges for robberies, assaults, &c. We 
went to one adjoining the Guildhall, where one of 
the Aldermen of London was sitting as a magis¬ 
trate. The Aldermen of London are not paid for 
acting as magistrates, and as the course pursued 
there is similar to what is usual at all the courts, a 

A 

brief description may not be uninteresting to our 
countrymen. The magistrate sits on a raised chair 
so as to command a full view qf all the court, and on 
a seat immediately behind him, is a lawyer, called 
the magistrate’s clerk, and whose duty it is to 
explain to the magisti ate any doubtful point, as to 
whether it is proper to gend the prisoner to gaol 


for trial, or to remand the case tc. a future day, or 
to let the prisoner out upon seoijpity that he shall 
appear when called upon to meet the charge, or to 
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let him go at large from not having sufficient 
evidence to commit him. 

The case under'investigation when we entered, 
was a charge made by a person, we believe a 
tailor, against a respectably dressed good looMng 
young woman, who, thei^ was reason to appre-' 
hend gained her living by prostitution, to the 
following eftect. He was first sworn up^n the 
Christians New Testament of, the^ ^MSiipture to 
speak the truth, and having the boo^in his right 
hand, and having kissed the book, he was allowed 
to state, that on* the previous opening at a very 
late hour, he and his foreman were coming down 
Cheapside after all the shops were closed, and he 
then had his purse in his pocket with rather a 
large sum of money in it; that the young woman 
addressed him wantonly, and put her %rm once 
or twice round his person, and that he almost 
immediately missed his purse, that he called for 
the police, and upon one of those men approach* 
ing, the young woman ran up a plTssage where 
they soon followed her, but could not, upon her 
nor in the court or p^sage, find the pur^. To all 
these facts the foreman and the policeman were 
sworn, and the tailor was very closely questioned 
as to the certainty of his having had the purse 


when the young woman approached him. 

This is the issued course pursued at all police 
courts. We shqpld have mentioned that a spot 


opposite the magistrates is tailed off from the 
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court, and at a raised spot tlie parties charged with 
offences are placed with the policeman or gaoler 
who have them in charge. In a spot between the 
prisoner and the magistrate are raised seats for 
solicitors or barristers who may come to bring the 
charges or to defend the prisoner, and there is 
4k>m for forty or fifty spectators to hear what is 
going on; and at most of these police courts a 
reporter from the newspapers attends to report in 
their papers such things as are deemed interesting. 
All these courts are open to the public. 

When a prisoner is committed for any offence, 
he is furnished with a copy of the evidence that 
has been produced against him, in order that when 
he is tried he may prepare his defence. And he 
has also before his trial a copy of the bill of in¬ 
dictment that is preferred against him, that his 
solicitor may see if he has any good defence to 
offer. When the sessions, as they are called, 
come on, most respectable persons are summoned 
upon, what is called, the grand jury. And all the 
witnesses who went before the magistrate to swear 
to the comm^sion of the offence, have then to go 
before twenty-four of these persons called the 
grand jury, in a room attache^ to the sessions 
house, and there they^again sw§ar to all they know 
of the matter. If the. jury are satisfied that the 
prisoner committed the offence, tl^ey find “ a true 
bill^^ that is, tliey think the bill of indictment 
containing all the ccharges, contains sufficient 
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proof of the fact to put the prisoner upon his 
trial, otherwise they write upon the back “ not a 
true hill” aivd the ‘prisoner is then entitled to his 
discharge from prison, and is to be considered as 
quite inmcent, t 

When a true bill is fbund, thirteen respectable 
persons (who occupy houses i^ted to a certdSlI 
amount, or who are possessed KDf a house ordiouses 
of their own) are sworn as a j^ry Jto say “ guilty, 
or not guilty,” according to such evidence as may 

It # 

come then before them, and a barrister of some 
standing and of* high legal kno^^edge presides as 
a judge. The judge is dressed in a wig something 
like that worn by the speaker of the House of 
Commons, and a large red gown or cloak, and the 
seat in which he sits is considerably raised, having 
a gallery oound it in which magistrate^ sit. On 
the right hand of the judge separated from the 
rest of the people are the jury, who as soon as 
they are swoni, select one of their number for 
their foreman and who usually puts any questions 
they may require, and returns their verdict of 
guilty or not guilty.” • 

In a sort of pit*below are^ a number of sallow¬ 
looking men, dressed m black gowns with pow¬ 
dered wigs with little tails; and these are called 
barristers. At a bar, ii^ front of the judge, stands 
the prisoner wijh the gaoler, or one of his assist¬ 
ants by his side Jn charge of him; and he is firs^ 
arraigned by the Clerk of the* Peace sa 3 -ing, “ You 
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“ stand charged with — - naming the offence j 

“ What say you ? are you guilty, or not guilty 
Most usually the prisoner answers (which is«called 
pleading) Not guilty,’^ Upon which he is then 
asktd, “ How will you be tried ?” and Iiq replies. 
By God and my county.” The jury then are 
called over who dre to try him; and if he sees, 
when tliey come to be sworn, any persons whom 
he thinks would not do him justice, he objects to 
their being sworn in, and others are then called in 
their place. One of the barristers then, address¬ 


ing the judge and the jury, opens the case, as 
they call it, by stating what the prisoner is 
charged with, and then proceeds to call and swear 
the witnesses to prove the charge. As soon as 
the barrister* who is counsel for the prosecution 
has got the witness to state all he knows about 
the matter, the counsel for’ the prisoner then 
rises and jiroceeds to cross examine the witness; 
and to a person unacquainted with the object in 
view, it woutd rather appear that the court was 
assembled to inquire into the respectability of the 
witness undei examination, and whether he was 
to be believed upon liis oath, rather than to ascer- 

w 

tain whether the prisoner at the bar was guilty^’ 
or " not guilty.” " 

In order however tor rnake this sort of thing 
more clear we will describe §n actual scene as 
told to us by a friend. It was s^me years since 
and a gentleman who had dinec^ith some friends 
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at Rochester and took too much wine was pro¬ 
ceeding from that place to London in a post 

chaise.alone^and being under the influence of wine 

« _ 

fell asleep, he roused himself at Dartford, where he 
had fresh horses, and a few miles nearer to London 
at the foot of Shooters’ Hill, his carriage was* 
stopped by a robber on foot with a piece of crape 
over his face and a pistol in his hand, who 
awakened him, and toolb his .money and watch. 
Whilst he jvas doing this his crape fell from his 
face and the post chaise driver looked round (for 
it was a very moonlight night]^* and took such 
notice of his features, that upon shortly after 
meeting with a mounted patrole he gave such a 
description of the robber, that he was almost im¬ 
mediately after taken into custodyj» and being 
sworn to l^y the chaise driver w'as committed for 
trial; for his defendb he procured the services of 
Mr. Garrow, (who afterwards became the Judge 
Sir William Garrow) and as the gentleman could 
not from his intoxication at the tim*^ recognize 
the man, all the actual proof rested with the 
chaise driver; and after he had swor^i ihost posi¬ 
tively and urireserv^(i!y to the person of the pri¬ 
soner, and was ^bout leaving the witness box, 
Mr. Garrow said, “,My friend, just one word with 

you; where did you di^e* to-day ?’^ He an- 
sw’cred, Why, jf you rnmt knoWj I dined at the 
“ Three Tuns.^’ “ \Vell, then,^’ said Mr. Garrow, 

was not your first toast afUr dinner, * Success 

• • 
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“ to the cause.?’ 'You know you are to get 
“ forty pounds if you get this man hung.” He re¬ 
plied, 1 don’t know anything about toasts; that 
“ a’nt got nothing to do with this trial: reward 
jponey willbe pretty well mulcted by thief taker 
and lawyer afore it combs to me.” “Come, come, 
“ come,” said M#. Garrow, “ don^t you lose your 
“ temj^r, you know you’ve come here to-day to 
“ swear this man^ life away. Now, remember 
“ you are upon your oath^ Sir. you neyer saw this 
“ man before that evening; you merely turned 
“ round upon your saddle and ciught sight of his 
“ face for a few moments. Noiv^ Sir, do you mean 
“ to swear the unhappy prisoner at the bar is the 
“ man.” The driver replied, “ Yes, I knmo he was 
“ the man." “ Very well. Sir,” said Garrow, 
“ mind \?hat you are about. Now,^ you never 
“ saw me before to-day, did you ?” “ No, 

“ never.” “ Very well, then, Mr. Post-boy. 
“ Now, suppose I was to come up the Rochester 
“ road to London, stop at the Bull and George at 
“ Hartford to change horses; the first-turn boy is 
“ called, and with the fresh horses out come you. 
“ Now, Sir, look at me, I ha’^e now got my wig 
“ and gown on; and do you m^an to say that by 
“ just catching a slight peep a^ me, dressed, mind, 
“ in quite different elothes—I mean to ask you— 
“ now look at me hard —could yo^j swear to me ?” 
Garrow gained his point; the^ witness lost his 
temper, and answeibd, “ Know you, d- you ! 
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“ Yes, I’d swear to you through •thick and thin, 
“ d-;—you!” The Judge turned towards one of 
tlie officers ‘of the court, and said, Let that 
impudent vagabond be turned out of court 
immediately. I do not hold a fellow like *^!tit 
deserving of credit.” ?^.nd this is what is called* 
breaking down a witness by cros^-examination. 

But to proceed with our description of a^rimi- 
nal court, witness after witness* is «examined and 
the prisoner is then called upon for his defence 
and he sometimes endeavours to prove what is 
called an Aliln, that is that he#was in another 
place when tlie offence was, committed; and at 
other tjines produces a host of witnesses to prove 
his hitherto unimpeachable good character. After 
which tlic .ludgc reads over what e^ery witness 
has said, usaially making remarks upon ^diat they 
have each sworn to; and then the Jury turn 
round an<l consult w’ith themselves upon the 
evidence and the Clerk of the Peace says to them ; 
Gentlemen are you agreed in jmur verdict, is tlie 
Prisoner “ Guilty ” or “ not Guilty,” upon which 
the Foreman replies giiilty or not as (Sie case may 
seem to thenn, the tllerl^thei^ says ‘ You say the 
Prisoner is guilty, ihat is your verdict and thus we 
say all.’ The Judgt then proceeds to pass sen¬ 
tence ; if for murde^ he ^entchccs the prisoner to 
be hung by his n«ck, until he is dead. There are 
numerous offenc<is where great discretionarj’^ 
power is left with tiie Judge * in sentencing he 
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may transport for life beyond the seas to work in 
chains as a convict^ or he may imprison for a few 
hours; and this power is left that .a judge may 
discriminate whether it is an old hardened offender 

4 

of'Bne new to crime. 

We should have mentioned that all the twelve 
persons composing the Jury must be of one mind, 
and iff has frequently happened that one obstinate 
man has for hours presented a Jury from return¬ 
ing a verdict; after they have retired -to consider 
their verdict, they arc not allowed fire, candle, 
rictuals nor dripk, and they are shut up until they 
can agree; and it is said that two or three have 
held out in their opinions fourteen or.sixteen 
hours and brought round the other potKon to 
their way of thinking. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Exhibitions of the Fine Arts. 

. • ♦ 

Coliseum. —We paid a long and very plea- 
“sant visit to a* building at the south end of 
Regent^s Park, called the Cqliseum ; it has a por¬ 
tico called Doric, and a circular roof rising from a 
polyg^ of sixteen facings and occupies an area of 
four hundred feet. It was built for Ithe purpose 
of exhibiting a panoramic view of Lolidon and 
the country for several miles round London, as it 
may be seen from the upper part of the steeple of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Church; all tlm sketches 
were actually taken in 1821 , by Mr. Homer, when 
repairs were going on and scaifolds were erected, 
and it was painted fijpm those sketdies by Mr. 
Parris upon canvass; the w'alls of the building 
are eighty feet high and the top of it is one 
hundred and twelve feet frdm the ground, the 
dome is seventy live ii^ diatneter and attracts 
universal attention f];om its singular shape, as well 
as its immense si^e. There is machinery that' 
raises you to view the panoriRna if you wish to 
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decline the trouble of walking up stairs. The 
space of canvass that it is painted upon is said to 
be 46,000 square yards, and the correctness of 
every building that is represented, (and every 
building in London is shewn here,) is of that 
nature that we quite forgot we were looking upon 
a picture. But we fancied we were indeed 
looking from a high building upon reality. No 
language that c^n use can pogsibly convey our 
feelings. It must be seen before any one can 
imagine the fidelity with which every thing, every 
place, is pictured. You see fiom a gateway a 
coachman driving out a stage coach, his horses 
are just out of the stable and full of life, and upon 
getting into the street they are all terrified, and 
you see the coachman troubled to get them 
together, and you are about to call to the people 
to take cjirc of themselves. '^Tlie illusion is com- 
]>lcte throughout. If there is any locality with 
which you are intimately acquainted, any building 
W'hich has any peculiarity attached to it, look to 
that spot and you will see the broken turret or the 
painted chi.nney, or the gothic wdndow, every 
thing however minute is particularized, and it is 
one of the greatest works of art ever achicA’^ed. 

The architect wasr Mr. Decimus Burton, it was 
commenced in 1821^ and finished in I827j and 
must have cost an immense sum of money. 
You pay one shilling for adn^ission. We stood 
gazing upon this painted representation of London 
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and as we looked upon tlie vaiious prominent 
buildings^ forgetful that it was but a picture, we 
could diot but-think what an extraordinary place, 
taken as a whole, London is. We had under¬ 
stood thjf,t it now occupies eighteen square 
of surface and that the Circumference is upwards* 
of thirty miles. That there Cre twelve thou¬ 
sand streets, nearly two ’hundred tlieusand 
houses, and with strangers, w^o |ire constantly 
visiting London, there are perhaj)s two mil¬ 
lions of people every day in that space; and that 
by far the greater proportion pf this immense 
population have cither by head or by hands to 
obtain their daily sustenance. We thought of the 
splendid shops of all descriptions, of the immense 
wealth contained within these shopti. Take for 
instance a^rst rate silversmith, or siikman, or 
watchmaker, or lin?n draper, or cloth seller, or 
glass dealer, or chi-ia man ; and think how many 
thousands of pounds are within each of their 
shops. And here we would wish to remove an 
error in Avhich many of our countrymen are. 
Most of the natives of India are ofvopinion that 
in England only particular people in each trade 
can produce, and stU, first rate genuine articles. 
We tell them that in all trades there are very 
many respectable persons vi h« sell goods equal in 
quality to each qther, and at the same fair prices. 
The greater nunaber of respectable shopkeepers 
would sell to a child of twelve years old as honorably 
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and as fairly a» to a person of mature age. But 
always bear this in mind, really good articlesj, well 
manufactured of the best materials ^although ap¬ 
parently a little dearer, are cheapest in the end. 
''ili.2y who profess to sell cheap cannot procure a 
*‘good article at less thad their fair dealing neigh¬ 
bours. And we‘would say be carefil how you 
deal with a man ‘who advertises extensively. 
You are quite ,sur€v.you*and eve^ customer must 
pay part of his advertisements, or else get an in¬ 
ferior article to that made by the man who spends 
no money upon, advertisements, and never deal 
at a shop that has two prices, asking in the first 
instance more than they mean to take. One very 
great advantage in the shops of England is that 
they are all numbered, and the names of the 
owners, together with their respective trades are 
upon the door or door posts. They also have 
their name, place and trade printed on cards, 
which they give you in order that you may not 
forget them and know the particulars if you should 
require to go in future. These practices we 
would sta-ongly recommend to be adopted in 
Bombay. You will in passiilg the streets have 
bills thrust into your hands of oh^ap shops, tailors 
who profess to make^a suit oftclothes of best cloth 
for less money than^the c^oth is to be purchased at. 
These are men who have glossy,shewy cloth that 
wears rough and will not lasf^ You have Tea 
dealers offering to itell Tea at a less price than it 
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is to be bought of that description at wholesale 
prices, tliis is inferior or else adulterated Tea; 
in February, 184L, a person was detected in 
London who collected leaves of Tea after they 
had be^ used, and by a poisonous process 
them the appearance of Gunpowder Green Tea* 
and sold them to be mixed b^ professed Cheap 
Tea dealers. * 

In every trade^ there are the|e c^eap professors, 
knives, scissars and razors are made to sell, not to 
cutj plated goods are manufacturecf w'ith so little 
silver that they will not bear a second time clean¬ 
ing. Glass which has been cast in moulds is sold 
for cut glass. Cotton * shirting is stiffened up, 
glazed and sold for fax shirting. Cabbage leaves 
are steeped in tobacco water and made into cigars. 
Cheap printed cottons are sold that will not 
wash. Watches are made that only go whilst 
you carry them. Every trade has its disreput¬ 
able branch. And the Jews are the principal 
sellers of these inferior articles. There may be 
and no doubt are honourable exceptions among 
them. But it is seldom safe to deaV wilh them; 
they always ask three or four times as much 
as they intend ta take for their articles. They 
call God to witness* their articles are first rate, and 
it is of very rare occur]^e»:e^that any person has 
any dealings with a Jew, but what he disco¬ 
vers in some w^ or other that he has been 
cheated. 
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We therefore say always deal at a reputable 
shop. Whenever you see a shop pretending to 
sell “ Bankrupts’ Stocks at great sacrifice,” when¬ 
ever you see a shop with goods to be sold at 
ii^imensc sacrifice ” pass it quietly by ^id go to 
"some quiet business like'^shop not where there is 
a long train of barriages waiting at the door, 
because there if yoU w’alk in, you are not waited 
upon until th^ carriage coinpai^ are all served. 
Also avoid making purchases at a shop where the 
front is very handsomely decorated and extrava¬ 
gantly fitted up, if you do you nvast contribute to 
the folly of the owner by paying in proportion for 
the shew, besides that of the actual worth of the 
article you buy. These shops are frequented by 
those who eftre little for money j but for a man of 
moderate 'fortune they are much more .pleasant to 
look at and admire than make purchases at. 

You will also read in newspapers advertiseiiients 
for pills whicli cure “ all sorts of head aches "— 
‘‘dinnerpills”—^^antibilious pills”—“ cough drops” 
with long comment upon their good qualities, and 
often testimonies of those who have been relieved 
by using these medicines.^ Do* not believe a word 
of it, all this is put in the papers by persons who 
know nothing about?' medicines, (they are called 
“ Quacks” in England) yho make large fortunes 
by preparing and selling these^ medicines, and 
they are mixtures of a great mapy spurious drugs. 
Many valuable hvfcs have been lost by taking 


P 
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tilings prepared by these unprincfpled men, many 
of \^om liave been tried tiud punished for ad¬ 
ministering "to patients such medicines, as were 

er rather tluiu 
cure it. "For instance can a man of common sense^ 
believe that one suffering head-ache brought on 
by drunkenness, another suffering it through the 
want of food, and the head ache of a third proceed¬ 
ing from a severe fall or frofli watchfulness and 
anxiety cafl be treated in the same way ? And yet 
you find it assserted in a most §olcmn tone that 
one particular thing does cqually*well for all. 

'I’he best advice we can give to our readers is 
this. If you want medical aid and are not in a 
position to procure it, go to one of the commonest 
Druggists, who knows the properties of articles lie 
gives you, but do not for one moment rely upon 
all the nonsensical jiuffs and advertisements you 
read in the newspapers about these misnamed 
medicines. • 

But we have now to speak of the great civility 
that we have always received in shops they are 
anxious to shew you things even if yoif do not buy, 
and however small tlie a\j[ioun| you may purchase, 
they are always anKious to send it home for you. 
You see in all the shops respectable well-dressed 
assistants; and it is |^o us ftio^ astonishing, con¬ 
sidering the great pumber of shops of every 
description, how tl^ proprietors of them manage 
to ^et a living. It is a fact, tlfat in some of the 

K 2 


calculated to increase the distemp 
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large silk mercers and dealers in threads, tapes, &c., 
nearly one hundred young men are kept* and 
boarded upon the premises, all of whom besides 
*,have a good salary. Then when we consider the 
,ien? and annual outgoings, is it not wonderful how 
they make it answer ? But a large proportion of 
the citizens of London with their families live in 
superb* country houses at Holloway, Highbury, 
Islington, Paddlngtbn, Blackheatk, or in some other 
of the , environs of London. And here they have 
large and expensive establishments; their wives 
and families are“ quite shocked' if you name the 
shop. They keep in very many instances a carri¬ 
age with two male servants and three female 
servants. They, when they give dinner parties, 
have three or four courses of seven or eight dishes 
each course, have five or siy sorts of wines, and 
bring up their sons and daughters with much ex¬ 
pense at very high priced schools, thus unfitting 
them to sea'-e behind counters, and yet these people 
who live at more expense than half the respectable 
portion of people of independent property, often 

talk of the "badness of the times, and wonder at 

} ^ 

their neighbours not thriving in the world; unfor¬ 
tunately this class of people fdtget who and what 
they are. Their wives lavish hpon their dress and 
that of their daugh1;e]i!!, morf* than ought to keep 
their families, and if we kneiv the real history of 
half of the shopkeejpers, who inc modern days have 
become bankrupts and robbed their creditors, w^e 
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should find it arose from their country houses and 
their wish to outdo their neighbours. 

We shall* now present, from the well known 
paper entitled the Connoisseur, published in 1 754 
by Mr, Bonnel Thornton and Mr. Getil^, 
Col man, an article deAriptive of the London* 
citizen of that time spending Ithe Sunday in his 
country box. 

“ The London citizen ^of rpign of George 
“ the Second. In those dusty retreats where the 
want of London smoke is supplied by the smoke 
“ of A^irginia tobacco, our chie^T citizens are ac- 
“ customed to pass the end and the beginning of 
every week. Their b6xes (as they are mostly 
“ called) are generally built in a row, to resemble 
“as much as possible the streets«-in London. 

“ Those cdjficcs which stand single, and at a dis- 
tancc from the rdad, have always a summer 
“ house at the end of a small garden ; which 
“ being erected upon a wall adjoining to the 
“ highway, commands a view of “every car- 
“ riage, and gives the owner an opportunity of 
“ displaying his best wig to every on^ tlftit passes 
“ by. A little artificial fountain, spouting water 
“ sometimes to thp amazing •height of four feet, 

“ and in which frogs supply the want of fishes, is 
“ one of the most ex^uj^itf ornaments these 
“ gardens have. ^There are besides (if the spot of 
“ ground allows sufficient space for them) very 
“ curious statues of Harlequin, Scaramouch, * 
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“ Pierrot and Oolumbine, which serve to remind 
“ their wives and daughters of what they have 
** seen at the play-house. I went last Sunday, in 
“ compliance with a most pressing invitation from 
‘^friend to spend the whole day with him at one 
“ of these little seats, wttich he had fitted up for 
“ his retirement ince a week from business. It 
“ is pRjasantly situated about three miles from 
London, on, thct side of a ppblic road, from 
“ which it is separated by a dry ditch over which 
is a little bridge consisting of two narrow 
planks leading*to the house. The hedge on the 
other side the road cuts off all prospect whatso- 
“ ever, except from the garrets, from whence 
“ indeed you have a beautiful vista of two men 
“ hanging in chains on Kennington Common, 
“ with a 'distant view of St. Paul’s cupola, enve- 
“ loped in a cloud of smoke. 

“ I set out on my visit betimes in the morning, 
“ accompapied by my friend^s book-keeper who 
‘‘ was my guide, and carried over with liim the 
“ London Evening Post, his mistresses hoop and 
“ a dozen o^ pipes, which they were afraid to trust 
“ in the chair. When I canie to the end of my 
walk 1 found my friend sittiug at the door in a 
‘‘ black velvet cap,' smoking his morning pipe. 
“He welcomed me iii^ the country and after 
“ having made me observe the ^Turnpike on my 
“ left and the Golden Wheatsl^af on my right, he 
“ conducted me irtto his house, where I was re- 
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“ ceived by his lady who made aa thousand apo- 
levies for being caught in such a dishabille. 

‘‘‘ n>e hall«(for sa-I was taught to call it) had its 
“ white wall almost hid by a curious collection of 
“ prints and paintings. On one side was a 
“ map of London, a plan and elevation of tlit;, 
“ Mansion House with several* lesser views of the 
“ public building and halls; on the other#was the 
“ Death of the ^Stag, by*the Jiappy pencil of Mr. 

“ Henry .Overton finely coloured, close by the 
“ parlour door there hung a pair of stag’s horns, 
over which tl»crc was laid a retJVoquclaure and an 
“ amber headed cane. 

When I had declared all this to be mighty 
“ pretty 1 was shoAvn into the parlour, and was 
“ presently asked, who that was ovtT the chimney 
piece. * 1 pronounced it to be a trery striking 
“ likeness of mv*friend, who was drawn bolt 
“ upright in a full bottomed perriwig, a laced 
“ cravat, with the fringed ends appearing through 
“ a button hole, a black livery gown, a snuff 
“ coloured velvet coat with gold buttons, a red 
“ velvet waistcoat trimmed with gtld* one hand 
“ stuck in the bdsom of his shirt, and the other 
“ holding out a,letter with* a superscription ‘To 

“ Mr- , Common Couftcilman of Farringdon 

“ Ward Without. ’ M)^e)ies were then directed 
“ to another figure in a scarlet gown, who I was 
“ informed was ray friend’s wife^s great uncle, and 
“ had been sheriff and knighted in the reign of King 
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James I. Madam herself filled up a pannel on 
“ the opposite side in the habit of a shepherdess, 
“ smelling to a nosegay and stroking ^a ram with 
“ gilt horns. 

was then invited by my friend to nee what 
** he pleased to call his garden, which was nothing 
“ more than a yald about thirty feet in length, 
and contained about a dozen little pots ranged 
“ on each side, ,witb hlics and cockscombs sup- 
ported by some old laths painted gseen, with 
“ bowls of tobacco-pipes on their tops. At the 
“ end of this garden he made me take notice of 
a little square building surrounded with fiUeroy, 
which he told me an alderman of great taste 
“ had turned into a temple, by erecting some bat- 
dements and spires of painted wood on the 
“ front of ift. , 

“ After dinner, when my friend had finished 
his pipe, he proposed taking a w'alk that we 
“ might enjoy a little of the country; so I was 
“ obliged to trudge along the footpath by the 
“ road side, while ray friend went puffing and 
“ blowing,* with his hat in his hand and his wig 
“ half off liis head. At Iasi I told him it was 


“ time for me to retfim Home, ^when he insisted 
“ on going with me as far as the half-way house 
“ to drink a decanteq. o^ stingo before we parted. 
“We here fell into company with a brother livery- 
“ man of the same ward, and I left them both 
“ together in a high dispute aLout (Elizabeth) 
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“ Canning;, but not before my friend had made 
“ me promise to repeat my visit to his country 
“ house the* next Sunday. 

“ As the riches of a country are visible in the 
number of its inhabitants and the eleganc^-^ 
“ their dwellings, we nftiy venture to say that thtf 
“ present state of England is very flourishing 
and prosperous; and if the taste for building 
increases with our opulenc^ for the next cen- 
“ tiny, w« shall be able to boast of finer country 
“ seats belonging to our shopkeepers, artificers, 
“ and other plebeians, than tlje most pompous 
“ descriptions of Italy or Greece have ever re- 
“ corded. We read, it* is true, of country seats 
“ belonging to Pliny, Hortensius, Lucullus, and 
“ other Romans. They were patricians of great 
“ rank and fortune; there can, therefore, be no 
“ doubt of the excellence of their villas. But 
whoever read of a Chinese bridge belong- 
“ ing to an Attic tallow-chandler or a Roman 
“ pastry-cook ? Or could any of their shoemakers 
“ or tailors boast a villa with its tin cascades, 
paper statues, and gothic root houses ^ Upon 
“ the above princfples we may expect that poste- 
“ rity will perhaps see a cheesemonger’s Apiarium 
“ at Brentford, a poultereS^s Theriotrophium at 
“ Chiswick, and an Orijitbonomeion in a fish- 
“ monger’s garden at Putney. 

“ As a patrio^and an Englishman I cannot but 
wish that each successive century should increase 
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" the opulence of Great Britain; but I should be 
“ sorry that this abundance of wealth should 
“ induce our good citizens to turn their thoughts 
“ too much upon the country. At present we 
*re deprived of our most eminent ti;^desmen 
“ two days out of six. It is true the shopkeeper 
and the travcllir.g part of his family, consisting 
“ generally of himself, his wife, and his two eldest 
“ daughters, arc seldom sufficiently equipped to 
“ take leave of London till about thrccco’clock on 
“ Saturday in tljc afternoon; but the whole morn- 
“ ing of that d^y is consumed in papcring-u]> 
“ cold chickens, bottling brandy ])unch, sorting 
clean shifts and niglitcaps for the children, pin- 
“ ning baskets and cording trunks; as agairi is the 
“ w'hole afternoon of the Monday following in 
“ unpinning, uncording, locking-up foul linen, 
and replacing empty bottles' in the cellar. 1 am 
“ afraid, therefore, if the villas of our future trades- 
men should be become so very elegant, that the 
“ shopkeepers will scarce ever be visible behind 
their counters above once in a month.” 

When we,^looked upon the immense number 
of Churches, Catholic Chapels, Dissenting places 
of Worship, Jews’ Synagogue^, and all those 
varied places that arc'eet apart in London for the 
different modes of T^on^hip, we could but think 
what extremely odd creatures *men were; and w’e 
said to ourselves, ‘ Oh, that alf those places were 
what they appear totbe, and what they were pro- 
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fessedly built for! for men to prqy to thdr God 
therein for all the human race, and to offer thanks 
to tlieip Makfr for--the numerous benefits bestowed 
upon them; instead of whicli some of them, it is 
to be regretted, are used to find fault with ea/'h 
other’s creed, and to point out the rocks and-, 
shoals upon which other sects have split, instead 
of looking out for the whirlpools into whi^*h they 
are themselves rapidly gliding/ Oh, we thought, 
would thqt religion in England was not taken 
up as a trade! would that charity \ind brotherly 
love were preacl^cd up and actecNupon, instead of 
finding faults with their fellow brethren, and ex¬ 
citing each other to bitter Religious hatred, which 
has for centuries past thrown discord among men, 
and severed the dearest ties of friendsjiipand love in 
society. Here we looked down upon soipething like 
two hundred churcjiies, upwards of two hundred 
dissenting places of worship, nearly twenty Roman 
Catholic chapels and Jews’ synagogues. 

The streets of London attract the*httention of 
every stranger. They are all paved with stone, 
and a broad flagged stone path on ^eaoh side for 
foot passengers: tiie^ arc brilliantly lighted with 
gas. The mud ^ is cdnstaMly scraped up and 
taken away in carts by scav£ngers; and there are 
drains called sewers under ^11 the streets for the 
water to run off thtou^i iron gratings, and thus 
into the river Thames. 

We could parficularly me\)tion Regent Street,* 
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and Regent’s Q;iiadrant and Circus^ as containing 
some of the finest and best furnished shops in 
the world. Oxford Street, Holborn,, Cheqpside, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand, have all capital 
'chops, in which all the productions of tl^ known 
<-world can be obtained.. But in these places, 
with all the care that can be used, after a heavy 
rain tlje streets are^in a most dirty condition, 
and foot passengers can scarcely cross without a 
chance of getting over their shoes in mud; and 
then the neverceasing noise in Cheapside, or 
any of the grea^ thoroughfares,, obliges you to 
quite distress yourself in talking loud to make 
yourself heard by your friends. 

The squares at the west end of London are 
composed of. princely houses fit for palaces. 
There are gardens in the centre of each square, 
with many shrubs, railed round with iron pali¬ 
sades ; and the carriages of the nobility and the 
gentry that are constantly passing and repassing, 
give an air of life and gentility quite opposed to 
the heavy carts, waggons, and omnibuses which 
are alwayi riynbling about in the city. We could 
talk almost for ever of the mjgnificent view of 
the Coliseum. We''think it q master-piece of 
human ingenuity, and we would say to our own 
countrymen who Afisit England, and to such 
Englishmen who have not yeV sqen it, that there 
is nothing in London that wilf better please them 
than the Coliseum, end that for only one shilling. 
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Below there is a saloon, where statues of eminent 
men^are in great number. 

The Na-fional Gallery. —^This is a very 
laige buUding situated in Trafalgar Square, Charing 
Cross, uihere a number of beautiful paintings anj 
pictures are exhibited the public without any 
charge being made. The building was erected at 
a cost of £ 75,000 by the government, o.ud the 
first stone was ^ laid in *1834. It consists of a 
centre and two wings; the whole length is four 
hundred and sixty-one feet, and width fifty-six 
feet, and occupies the whole of ,i;he north side of 
Trafalgar Square; it is an immense pile of build¬ 
ing, but the appearance is not very pleasing, and 
regular. The eastern wing is appropriated to the 
Royal Academy of Arts, and the western wing for 
the exhibition of pictures of the National Gallery. 

The foundation of this latter Gallery was the 
collection of Mr. Angerstein, a merchant, purchased 
by government for ^60,000. and many additions 
have been made to it since. The entrances to the 
wings are from doors under the portico which 
leads to a lobby, and ascending a staircase to the 
left you find youf'self in the exhibition rooms, 
where many pictures painted in oil colours by 
some of the best artists *of former days are 
deposited. Here a man fi)nd of seeing the fine 
arts will derive n^uch pleasure; the rooms are very 
capacious and the^ pictures are very well arranged; 
benches are also placed in »the rooms for the" 
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comfort of the ^usitors, and it is always thronged 
by the people. A catalogue of all the particulars 
is to be had at the place in which the subjyect. as 
well as the names of each individual painting are 
•rjranged in regular order. 

In the western wing^ of the building is the 
Royal Academy of Art, where a (pertain number of 
youngj artists study their profession, they are 
taught and their wouks are examined by an 
eminent mail called the President, appointed by 
the government; it was established at the Somer¬ 
set House, 1768.. for the purpose of encouraging 
English artists, and is now removed to this 
building. 

The productions of these academicians are 
annually exhibited to the public, commencing from 
the first week in May, and terminating in July. 

The pictures here exhibitcu are all new, as those 
which have been once exhibited are not allowed 
to be there again. There are also a large inimber 
of miniature portraits, most exquisitely finished 
and pleasing to the eye. The disposition of 
rooms is thq.samc as in the “ National Gallery,” 
and in a room on the ground floor are several 
fine specimens of sculpture. , 

It is considered a great honor by the artists or 
sculptors, whose pro^luqtions arc considered worthy 
of exhibiting at this place^, in cons^equence of which 
they are excited to competition by which the art re - 
ceives considerablei^ttentionby those who practiseit. 
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In the sculpture room we had the pleasure of 
seeing the bust of our worthy friend Sir Charles 
Forbes, executed by Sir Francis Chantrey, who is 
said to be the best modern sculptor, and we can 
bear testimony as to its faithfulness. 

The statue of Sir Charges which is to be erected 


by the natives at Bombay, will, w^were informed,be 
executed from the ljust which Avas there pieced to 
test its accuracy, of representation, and we con¬ 
gratulate our countrymen, that should it be a true 
copy of the bust, tlicy will have the very picture 
of ISir Charles. There were a great many busts and 
statues of distinguished ipcn in tf e room, the work¬ 
manship of which we very much admired. 

There is also in Mall, the British Institu¬ 


tion,” the Callcry of a society of '/lohlemen and 
gentlemen .cncouragcrs of tlie Fine Arts, where 
some very good paintings by British artists are 
to be seen, at the payment of one shilling 
each. 


There are a great many other exhibitions in 
London, but wc were satisfied with viewing the 
first three establishments. «■ 

It IS to be lameiHcd that there is no taste about 

• a 

this excellent art> among our countrymen, but in 
England it is considered a great accomplishment; 
ladies almost gcucrally^lean? to draw and sketch 
in pencil and iu qil and water colours, and it is 
really a great source of amusement, and their 
leisure hours arc devoted to' such occupations, 
which Mould have otherwise appeared tedious, 
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besides how ploasant it must be for them to take 
a sketch of a place they have once been to, to imitate 
nature and beautiful scenery, landscapes, flowers, 
&c.; we hope in conclusion, that our countrymen 
will evince a disposition to adopt all such 
’ accomplishments, as we have described the Eng¬ 
lish to possess, and which we cannot too strongly 
recoin paend. 

Miss Linwood^s, exhibition of needle work in 
Leicester Square, is a most extraordinary produc¬ 
tion of human ingenuity, or rather application, it is 
no less than an,,exhibition of sixty-four pictures 
from the largest to the smallest size, containing 
likenesses of man, animal, birds, landscape, sea 
views, &c., all worked with the needle and coloured 
woollen threads upon coarse hnen fabric, by this 
lady’s own-hands. 

They are tasefully arranged in three rooms, two 
of which are one hundred feet in length, and are 
so well executed that they cannot be discovered 
from real paintings at a short distance; the last 
picture she finished about seven years ago, since 
which she has given up working with them in 

consequence of imperfection in'^eye sight. 

• ^ ■* 

At the two ends of the second large room are 
two artificial caves and pictures of a lion and a tiger 
are placed in it, wMck ^o exactly resemble life, 
that we actually took them t^ huve been stuffed 
and placed there for show. Jii the third room 
there is a likeness*'of Christ, for which we were 
informed ske was offered .£3000. We admired 
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her perseverance very much, it^ certainly does 
great^ credit to her. The admission here is one 
shilling, and'Catalogue sixpence. 

In Leicester Square also there is Burford's 
Panoranm, where we saw a representation of St. 
Jean de Acre, and the bombardment of it by the 
British fleet; we saw many ships firing shots, and 
the steamers throwing shells* into the fort? The 
scene we here beheld was dwfulj we,observed some 
of the Egyptian troops lying here and therq killed, 
and wounded, while others were busy in firing at 
tbe ships. The 'blowing up of the powder maga¬ 
zine, which was supposed tq have taken place by 
one of the shells from the steamers finding its way 
into it, and which killed nearly 3000 Egyptians, it 
was a terrible sight as we saw hands, legs, heads, 
&c., of these unfortunate beings flung iftto the air. 
The town of Acre also presented a galling and 
heart-rending spectacle, it was a mass of ruin and 
every house was shattered to pieces. , 

We noticed the Egyptians as fine and athletic 
men, but not disciplined, because there was great 
confusion and disorder. The panordlhia was very 
well painted, partiAilarly the^ ships and sea: 
we were verj' much pleased with it. They vary 
the subjects frequently, an4 it is a far better 
mode of representing a place‘\;han in a picture, as 
from being on a Hrge scale it admits of minute 
delineation of objects. The price of admission is 
onp shilling. * 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PITDL:C Bt/II.DINGS^ &C. 

St. Paul’s .Cathedral. —We should have 
previously mentioned St. Paul’s Cathedral, there 
has been three edifices upon the same spot burned 
down, the last was in 1(366. The present was 
built from designs by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
the first stone was laid in 1675 it is the principal 
ornament of London and stands between Cheap- 
side and Ludgate Hill close to the new Post office. 
It is built of Portland stone and has a magnificent 
dome onethundred and forty-five feet in diameter, 
there are two turrets two hundred and twenty-two 
feet high in one of which are the bells, and in the 
other the clock, ujion the top of the building are 
statues of some of the saints of the Christian 
church, St. James, St. Pctci^ and others; the 
dome or cupola is most magnificent, the following 
arc the principal dimenjioivs:—whole length of 
the church and porch 500 fcet^ breadth within 
the doors of the porticoes 250; breadth of the 
w^est front with the turrets 180; breadth of the 
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west front without the turrets •110; outward 
diameter of the dome 145 ; inward diameter of 
the same 108; hciglit from the ground without 
to the top of the cross 340; height to the top of 
the higl^st statues on the front 135 ; height of 
the lantern from the «upola to the ball 5(> ; * 
diameter of the ball G ; height ^f the cross with 
its ornaments below G ; circumference of the 


building 2292. ^ ^ 

The best place to get a good view of the dome 
is from under the portico of the Post Office in St. 
Martin’s le grand, the best plaqp inside to view 
the paintings and the interior of the dome is from 
the Whispering Gallery ; here if the door is shut 
it resembles thunder, and a low w’hisper breathed 
against the wall can be most distiriCtly heard on 
the oppositg side of this immense circle»by placing 
your car against the Vail. 

In the south turret is the clock, it is wound up 
daily, and the outward dial (eighteen feet ten inches 
in diameter) is regulated by a smaller one within- 
side. The length of the minute hand is eight 
feet and its weight seventy-five pounds. The 
length of the hour* hand is five feet five inches 
and its weight forty-four pounds. The length of 
the hour figures is two feet fwo and half inches. 
The diameter of the ^re^t d)eM is about ten feet 
and its weight is ^bqjut eighty-five hundred weight 
or nine thousand fiye hundred and twenty pounds. 
In the direction of the wind Vs sound may be 
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heard at the distance of very many miles. On 
the bell are these words “ Richard Phelps made 
me in 1716 ” the quarter hours arc struck oii two 
smaller bells. The great bell is never tolled, 
except at the deaths and funerals of any of the 
»Royal Family, the Bishop of London, the Dean 
of St. Pauls, and'the Lord Mayor, should he die 
whilst,he is Lord Mayor. And when tolled it^is 
the clapper and not the.bell that is moved. 

It is unnecessary for us to speak of the fine view 
from the top of St. Pauls having alluded to it at 
tlic iiiagnificent ciew taken from this spot Ijy Mr. 
Horner. The powerful organ was built in 1694 
by Schmydt a German, it was taken to pieces and 
improved in 1802. 

There arc some monuments in the Chancel 
erected by the couTitry, one to a very charitable 
good man of the name of John Howard who died 
in 1790 . Also to Dr. Johnson a very clever man 
who died in 178-1. One to Sir William .Tones 
nho died*at Bengal in 1794. And Sir .Toshua 
Reynolds, a celebrated painter, who died in 1792. 
Very hahdsomc monuments to Captains Mosse 
and Riou killed in action ’ll jar Copenhagen in 
1801. Another to Major Dupdas who died in the 
West Indies in 1794. Another to Captain West- 
cott killed in the BsttljC of the Nile in 1798. And 
to Captain Burgess killed’’off Camperdown in 
1797 . A beautiful monument to Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie who fell in battle in Egypt, in 1801. 
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Another to Lord Howe who died in 1799. A 
most^ beautiful one to Marquis Cornwallis who 
died iit India in 1805. A very handsome one to 
Lord Nelson who was killed in the battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805, and who was brought home 
in his ship the Victory Snd buried here. There 
arc also monuments to Admiral Collingwood, 
Lord Rodney and Sir Jolm *Moore, the Cfeneral 
who was killed at CorunnS. • • 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is the mq^t projninent 
feature in all the view's of London, its peculiar 
cupola or dome catches your eye? look at London 
from what point you may. Ajid the only thing that 
causes you to doubt the reality of the view of 
London, that you see in the Coliseum, is that there 
is no St. Paul’s Church in it. tVe are quite 
inclined as the final observation upon dur visit to 
this country to say, m the world there is but one 
England, one London, one House of Commons, 
one St. Paul’s ; truly England is a wonderful place. 

Tite Monument, is upon Fish Street Hill 
and but a short distance from London fridge, it 
w'as built to comraeniDrate the dreadful Fire of 
London; was comminced,in 1671 and was finished 
in 1677j it is a fluted column of the Doric order 
and is 202 feet high and has an iron balcony 
upon the top, withii\ th% rt)ldmn are three hun¬ 
dred and forty-five vblack marble steps and upon 
paying sixpence you can ascend to the balcony, at 
the, top, and upon a clear day tdie view of London 
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and the country around it, is very beautiful. 
Three persons, two males and one female, have, 
at different periods within the last few years, 
thrown themselves off from the top of the Monu¬ 
ment, and of course killed themselves by* the fall. 
Upon three sides of the fiedestal, at the bottom, 
there are carved hgures, or inscriptions, relative 
to the**great fire it*was built to commemorate. 
The Monument, as well as St. Paul’s, forms a 
ver}’^ p^omincint part in the feature of London, 
view it where you may. 

The Thames^ Tunnel. —Wc paid a visit to 
a must extraordinary operation udiich is going on 
at Rotherhithe, which is nothing less than to 
make a tunnel under the bed of the river Thames, 
instead of a bridge, to allow carriages, horses, 
cattle, and foot passengers^ to pass from the 
Kentish to the Kssex side of the river. To any 
persons excejit Englishmen the work would have 
presented insurmountable difficulties, and would 
never have been attempted; but in 1802, a Cor¬ 
nish minfr having been selected for the purpose, 
operations were commence;d three hundred and 
thirty feet from the Thames, f)n the Rotherhithe 
side. Two or three different engineers were 
engaged and the affair nearly abandoned, until, in 
1809, when it was quiffe giveip up.. 

Some few years afterwards u celebrated en¬ 
gineer, Mr. Brunei, the same per son who contrived 
the block machinery at Portsraoutli, and the s£\w- 
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mills at Chatham, undertook to oarry it on, and it 
was proceeded with by means of an ingenious 
shieid that was moved forward with the workmen 
upon it as fast as the brickwork arch was com¬ 
pleted;»but having exhausted all the subscribed 
capital public subscriptions were solicited, and iiS» 
the early part of 1824 a lar^ sum was raised, 
sufficient to enable them \o proceed vMth tlie 
excavation, , “ , 

A powerful steam engine, to ^ clear ^out the 
springs of water, was erected, and drains were 
sunk. In 182/^ the river broke through the top 
into the tunnel, but ^itlyn a month clay was 
thrown over the top, and all the water pumped 
out. Several other similar casualties befel them, 
and at length application was made to parliament 
for assistance j and before the expireftion of this 
present year, 1841, the lliames Tunnel will be 
opened to the public, as they have now (March, 
1841) got over all their difficulties, aijd have only 
to sink a shaft, and to make the approaches on 
the Wapping side of the river. The dimensions 
of the Tunnel will Ije:—length, thifteen hundred 
feet; width, thirt^-fivtj feet^ height, twenty feet; 
clear width of each archway, including footpatli, 
about fourteen feet; thickness of earth between 
the crown of the,Tunnel \nd bed of the river, 
about fifteen foet.* This will stand forth as one of 
the most extraordinary productions ever effected 
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by man, and a pioud monument of British talent 
and enterprize. 

The Admiralty Office is sifraated ** near 
Charing Cross, lietween the Treasury and the 
Horse Guards; and all the transactions.’ of the 
. iloyal Navy, the appointments of the dock yards 
and naval officers, as well as sending out ships in 
time of' war, and the entire management of the 
navy is here carjied.on under the, authority of a 
first lord and^ six other personages; some of 
whom, though not ennobled, yet from the %drtue 
of their office are called Lords of the Admiralty. 

The front recedes from the street, and there 
are two wings in connection with it by which a 
small quadrangular yard is formed. The building 
is not very handsome, but tlie interior is capacious 
and convenient to contain the offices for secreta- 

I 

ries, clerks, and other branches of the depart¬ 
ment. The side wings are appropriated to the 
residence o^^the Lords of the Admiralty and the 
Secretaries, and which are very large and com¬ 
modious. 

* . • 

The first lOi’d is always a irynister of the croAvn, 
and is either a member gf thfc House of Com¬ 
mons or a peer, by wliich he has a right to sit in 
the H ouse of Lords. 

Somerset House? stands on the north bank 
of the Thames, close to the„Waterloo Bridge. 
The old building was erected by the Duke of 
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Somerset, who was for some y&rs protector of 
the throne of Englsyid. The present noble edi¬ 
fice was erected by the government in the year 
1776> for the accommodation of several puldic 
offices, *on the plan of Sir William Charalicrs. 
The front consists of nine arches, and the entrance'* 


to it from the Strand is through three open 
arches. In going through the entrance the build¬ 
ing presents a complete square, and we find our¬ 
selves in ’an extensive paved count yard, in the 
middle of which stands a colossj.1 statue of King 
George the Third. The appearUnee of the build¬ 
ing from tins place is viery* imposing and gra)Kl, 
and shows the wealth of England. It is quite 
worthy of the mighty city of London, and may 
be ranked tlic first of all the public buildings. 

Within this arc tlfc offices of the Surveyor of the 
Nav}", Stamps and Taxes, Navy Pay Office, Audit 
Pay Office, the Poor Law Commissioners’ Office, 
&c. &c. It will be seen that a large govwnment bu¬ 
siness is carried on in this truly splendid building. 


The present surveyor of t|je navy is Sir William 
Symonds, sudccssor 4;o Sir Robert ^eppings, arnl 
who has made important eh^nges in the construc¬ 
tion of ships, an<f the elliptjp stern, which is now 


generally adopted in the navy. All the ships in 
the dock-yards ara bmilf upon the plan of the 


surveyor, Thelte lire, connected with this depart 


ment, a great iftany clerks^ draughtsmen, and^ 
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other officials; ‘but the object most worthy of 
observation is the Model Room, to which admis¬ 
sion may be had by applying to the ‘surveyor, or 
his assistant. 

Wc were very kindly permitted by Sir William 
'to go tliere at any time^ and we have often spent 
our leisure liours in the Model Room, Tlicrc are 
two lai^ge rooms, containing beautiful and correct 
models of all the ships and many steamers that 
have been bii’dt uiion his jilan ; two of u Inch. 
•‘The Queen” and the “The Vanguard,” are 
very exquisitely finished. 

There arc sectional models of ditferent shijis. 
sliowing the manner of combining and fastening 


together different parts of ships. Boats of all 
descriptions, and of a great many variety of forms, 
arc to be Seen here. The method of dilierent 
modes of rigging ships, models of dilfereut sorts 
of made masts and yards, models of anehors. 
cables, aiuk'dl sorts of iron works that arc neces¬ 
sary in building and equipping a ship of war; and 
gun carnages of a variety of construction are de- 
jiositcd bere lii glass cases. Paddle wheels of everv 
invention, with maehine!i for various purposes, 
such as windlasses, capstans, &c. &c. are got nj) 
with the greatest accuracy. There are also very 
complete models of thc'bleck niaehmory at Pc»rts- 
mouth, made by Mr. Maudesle) tile engnieer. and 
which are said to have cost two (bous u d ndunds. 
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These arc working models, and have been exhi¬ 
bited at the Polytechnic Institution by the appli- 
catidi) of steam. 

All the things that will interest a naval archi- 
Icct, or illustrate any branch of ship-building, are 
to be found here. Some very good specimens ot; 
petrified wood, and specimens with foliage of all 
sorts of timber from the four quarters# of the 
globe, are systematically arranged, which is ex¬ 
tremely ufjeful and instructive to one \iho is fom! 
ot botanical pursuits. 

The whole of .these are valuecl'at about a hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, and additions are made 
almost aweiy day to this valuable and scientific 
c(dlcction, and an extension of rooms will be 
necessary in a short time. We nwist here state 
that it has^lieen principally done by £>ir William 
Syiiionds, uho. on* being appointed to the si*r- 
A’eyorship, made many augmentations to the 
(original collection, and caused it to be systemati¬ 
cally arranged. It is now considered to be the 
finest Model Room in the world. 

Before quitting this subject, we mu*t ^e allowed 
to otler our sincefe lhanks to the talented sur¬ 
veyor, Sir WiUiayi SymoiuAi, and his excellent 
and kind-hearted assistant, John Edye, Esq., for 
the kindness and attentioy *ve have received at 
their hands, and^the* variable advice they gave us 
as to the best mode of obtaining information in 
our profession. 

• I 2 

0 
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the other, is also very beautiful, and we were 
quite rei>aid for our trouble in going to see the 
Tower. . ^ 

Tliere is one part of tlie Tower to which the 
public are admitted at the payment of me shil¬ 
ling ; -where the regalia, consisting of the crown 
and the other vaiious jewels that are and have 
been u?ed for coronatioixs and other state occa¬ 
sions in England are kept. 

The crown made for her Majesty’s coroiiatiori 
is also liere, and a beautiful salt-cellar which is 
used on the royai,,table at the day of the corona¬ 
tion ; it is a model of the tower, and is an excel¬ 
lent piece of workmanship. The whole of the 
jewellery in this room is valued at three million 
pounds. The admission to the Horse Armoury is 
one shilliiurj and proper persons are kept pur¬ 
posely to conduct the visitors all round, and 
acquaint them uitii the particulars of all that is 
shown them. 

We cannot conclude our journal without speak¬ 
ing of that most useful and important institution, 
called the' Bejnk of England, which is not however 
as many persons imagine a 'L)aij.k belonging to the 
govcmuicut, it IS the property pf such parlies as 
are the owners of bank stock, as it is called. 
Originally w'hen it was first established by royal 
charter, 27 th July, lG9l‘, pdrties who were the 
then proprietors, dejiosited certain sums of money 
‘ and received an acknowledgement for every iJlOO. 
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which acknowledgement is trani^erable and sold 
in the public stock or money-market, and 
the % person^ who hold a certain number of 
these securities are eligible to 1)0001116 Di¬ 
rectors ^or Managers of the Bank, and all per¬ 
sons who hold any of »tlns sort of property, aro 
entitled' annually to vote for, persons who are 
qualified to fill the before named offices w^ich arc 
as follows :—there is a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twen^’-four*directors. They give employment 
to several hundreds of persons, incTudingVashiers, 
clerks, and porters. The bank an immense pile 
of buildings in Threadnecdle Street, and is nearly 
opposite to the Mansion House, at the bottom of 
Cheapside, and facing the spot where the new 
Royal Exchange is building for the meeting to¬ 
gether of merchants for the transaction of their 
daily business. ^Wie exterior walls of the Bank 
measure three hundred and sixty-five feet on the 
southern side ; four hundred and forty feet on the 
western side; four hundred and ten*feet on the 
northern side; and two hundred and forty-five 
feet on the eastern side. The charter ^as granted 
to the Bank of Jin^land, in consequence of the 
first proprietors ^lendiftg £4,200,000. to the go¬ 
vernment. The charter of* the Bank of England 
prohibits them from dealjpg in any goods or 
meichandise, but’thSy may deal in bills of 
exchange, bullion* foreign gold, silver coin, &c., 
and may lend money on pawps or pledges, and selj* 
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all those which ^should not be redeemed within 
three months after the time agreed upon. Witliin 
the walls of the Bank, are nine qpen epUrts» 
and a spacious rotunda, which is a lofty apart¬ 
ment fifty-seven feet in diameter terminating 
ill a dome. Tliere is an armoury, a printing 
ofiicc, a library, bedsides apartments for the chief 
officers ^of the Institution, and spacious offices 
for tlie clerks in tlic different departments. At 

I I 

the Bank tlic interest is paid upon thv natioiuil 
governulcnt debt wdiich arc called tlie stocks. It 
is a magnificent ln,iilding and the immense quantity 
of money that is received and ])aid here daily 
would exceed belief. 

The General Post Office is one of tlie 
largest public e/lifiecs now existing in the city of 
London ; it j.s situated near wliere Chcapsidc and 
Newgate ytKct unite, and there is more interests 
ing business carried on within its walls than m any 
other Iniilding in the world. It is amusing to 
think of the diversity of matter that must he con¬ 
tained in the Inindrcds of thousands of loiters 
which pass through here every week, and now 
they are considerably increas«l,^as within the last 
year it has been so ‘arranged t^liat a letter not 
exceeding in weight half an ounce, may be sent to 
any part of the United Kingdom for one penny, 
if paid before hand, or for two-pence, if not jialrl 
for until delivered. This is one of the greatest gifts 
•that a govemrnent ever bestowed upon the jicople ; 
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persons can now write to all tjieir friends and 
relatives without feeling the heavy expense of 
comlr\,umca^on; and we make no doubt that there 
will soon be arrangements made, that letters wdll 
be able 4;o lie prepaid in India, as w'cll as in Eng¬ 
land, that persons in liidia may correspond wdth» 
their fri6ids in Englatid, withovA taxing them with 
the expense of all the postage out and honje. 

The office of the Inland dej)artment, is a hall 
H5 ft. G ill. in length, by 4s ft. d in. in breadth, 
but including the office for paid letters, It would 
be 101 ft. It isj an in-btitution d[»)ing credit to such 
a country as England. 
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CHAFER XVIII. 


RESIDENCE AT’ EGHAM AND viSITS TO WIND- 

' soR 'and frogmore lodge. 


Shortly after our settling at Egham, we became 
acquainted witli a gentleman of the name ol’ 
BarraS; whose son was a midshipman in the Buck¬ 
inghamshire, who on one Sunday in November, 
W'as kind enough to take us to the Terrace at 
Windsor, iivFordcr to see Her Majesty promenad¬ 
ing in the gardens. We left our house at tw’o in 
the afternoon, in his own carriage, and drove to 
the Castle, which at first sight appeared to us an 
immense pile of building, and the appearanc'e was 
so iinposin'g, that we could but gaze with wonder 
and surprise upon this truly lyagnificent palace, 
and we were lost isi amazempnt how such a 
stupendous work was achieved, and Innv much 


time, labour, and money, it must have taken. 

The Terraee is very large, dxtending the whole 
breadth of the Castle, ami is very tastefully laid 
‘wut in flower gardens«flnd wide gravel walks. It is 
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open to the public, and is alwsfys thronged on 
Sundays when the Queen resides there. 

Th(f Castlt; stands on an eminence, by which it 
commands a beautiful view several miles round. 
On our going to the Terrace we saw a great 
number,of men, womeft, and children, in their^* 
best clothes, walking about and Enjoying the fresh 
breeze. In the middle of the garden, a b(5autiful 
fountain is playing constantly, and there are seats 
provided for the royal band. At about half past 
four the l>and (which was the Jj^st we had ever 
seen) began to play, which aimovaiced the Queen’s 
approach. , 

In a very few minutes we saw Her Majesty 
coming on the Terrace, and every body ranged 
themselves on both sides of the rohd to pay their 
respects and have a peep at their yo^ithful sove¬ 
reign. She was plainly dressed, and we had the 
honour and gratification of seeing of her. 

She passed by close where we stood, j,nd had in 
attendance upon her, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
Falkland 5 there were many others w’ho, were not 
pointed out to us. We were of coursi’e steadfastly 
and earnestly gazit^ upyn the interesting face of 
that young lady,* who hol^s so high and im¬ 
portant a post as the Queen of Great Britain, and 
we were asking ours^lv^, wHethcr she would not, 
in all probability have been happier, had her lot 
been to have passed through life as Princess 
Victoria, without being called dpon to fill the high * 
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responsible position she now does. When attracted 
by seeing us in our costume, slie turned her head 
and looked upon us, we made our salaams (an 
Indian bow), but we received an answer in that 
look, an answer to what had been passing in our 
• minds. 

We saw in an instant that she was fitted by 
nature for, and intended to be, a Queen; we could 
perceive a native nobility and expression about 
her, which ii.duccd us to believe that she could, 
although meek jgad amiable, be and (frctsice^ 
and that whether whigs or tories were the ministers 
of tlic day, that she would still be the Queen and 
have her owm will and judge for herself. 

We imagined no man or set of men would be 
permitted by I'ler to dictate a line of eouducl, but 
that knowi ig and feeling tli.^t she li/ed in the 
hearts and affections of her jieoplc, that she would 
endeavour to temper j ustice with mercy, and avc 
thought that if no unforeseen event (which God 
forbid) arose to dim the,lustre of her reign, that 
the perod of her sway in Britain, would be ([uoted 
as the golden age. 

Shortly after she had passed us, one of the 
attendants came to inquire who w'C were and what 
country we came from, which we informed him, 
but he returned agaiti 11 say that Her Majesty 
was pleased to know our^ nanu^s, and as wc knew 
the difficulty an Englishman nas to pronounce 
our names, we gave our cards to him Avlncb he 
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lianded to Lord Melbourne, and mo doubt were 

r 

read to Her Majesty, who did us the honour upon 
reachAig the end of the Terrace again to look upon 
us, and what to her was the novelty, our costume. 

We fell highly honoured in thus being noticed 
by our gracious soverel^, the greatest in the* 
world, and we were highly delighted wdth the 
loyalty which the Englisli people present, efinced 
towards Her Majesty, as we observed every in¬ 
dividual that was on the Terrace t^ke off their 
hats, and pay proper respect aiu^ homage to her. 
We returned to* Egham in tlie evening, and 
thanked our friend for liis trf\ublc and attention. 

Egham is situated about eighteen miles from 
London, and four miles from. Windsor; it is a quiet 
and retired village, and the tomi extends about a 
mile in length on the Great Western i^iad, which 
is a considerable thoroughfare to the western and 
southern parts of England, and stage coaches to 
Reading, Windsor, Exeter, Taunton, ai^d a great 
many other places pass through Egham ; we were 
told that before railroads were introduced, more 
than eighty coaches vysed to pass dJTily through 
this village. ^ , 

There are few shbps, but sufecient to supply the 
wants of the place; a churcli for the people to 
perform their devotion, ki,* and a circulating 
library with a rending room is also established for 
the lovers of literature j we cannot indeed speak 
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of it but with pleasure, it shows that the people of 
England have as much facility to acquire know^- 
ledge in a small village, as well as in a tdwii of 
considerable magnitude. 

Egham also boasts of a most useful and chari- 
•.tabic institution, founded by a Mr. Strode, about 
the year 1704, it consists of almshouses for six 
poor vneri, and the same number of women t(j 
each of whom are allotted twQ rooms, with an 
allowance of,,six shillings a week, and an annual 
supply of coals apd articles of clothing sufficient (if 
taken care of) te carry them through the year. In 
addition to which, tljere is a charity school where 
about a hundred boys of tlie inhabitants of Egl^am 
are instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
far as decimal fractions. Adjoining to the school 
room, is fine building as a residence for the 
master, an'd the present maker is our wortliy in¬ 
structor, the Rev. George Hopkins; we have 
frequently been to see the school, and were much 
gratified to see the progress the boys \vere making 
under his able superintendence, and the discipline 
Avhich he bus introduced, and w'e think that these 
children must in after life, become industrious and 
sober men, in consequence of having had the 
advantage of education. 

The establishment «’s |>nder the management of 
the Cooper’s Company^ whoi.aro the trustees of 
the charity fund j many iraproc'^ements were made 
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while we resided at Egham^ six new almshouses 
M'ere built and a handsome gateway erected in the 
front, kudosed with iron railings. 

We consider this institution a great blessing to 
the peopJb of Egham, and especially to the poor 
people, who could not sj)arc any money to edu-'* 
cate their children. * 

The locality of Egharii is very interestir^, on 
account of the hi;storical facts connected with it. 
The famous spot, called the Runime«v3, is situated 
on the north side of Egham, on the banks of the 
river Thames ; and this was the j^ace u here King 
.John signed the great charter called the Magna 
CHiarta, in the year 1215. 

It appears that the King, by his tyranny, and 
by encroaching upon the liberties bf the people, 
diovo thcTn»to rebellion, and a great many of his 
courtiers took u]j arms and demanded a'reparation 
of the injuries he had done them, and a confirma¬ 
tion of their former rights and privileges, to 
which the King, much against his will consented, 
and llunirncad was the spot chosen for the people 
and the King to ineel;, and here th<?y had this 
charter signed, whiiSh wiys the greatest era in the 
history of England, as it was the foundation of 
Britisli liberty. A facsimile of the original char¬ 
ter is deposited in ,thc, British Museum. The 
meadow contain* about^onc hundred and sixty 
acres of ground, aitd serves as a race course. 

yhe races take place every year, on the last 
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Tuesday in August^ and the two following days, 
when some good horses are to be seen. 

Many noblemen and gentlemen from the* neigh¬ 
bourhood come to see them, and for whose accom¬ 
modation booths are erected; and some members 
./)f the Iloyal Family also honor the races with their 
presence, which, however, was not the case when 
we were there. 

Staines is an old and much larger town than 
Egham, situated on the Middlesex side of the 
Tliames, and about a mile and a half eastward of 
Egham. • 

Staines Bridge is constructed of stone, and is a 
beautiful structure. It consists of many arches, 
three only of which are passable for barges. 

Tlie celebrated Cooper’s Hill stands on the 
west side pf Egham, and commands ^one of the 
finest viewk, including the town of Windsor and 
the castle, and the height affords a varied and 
romantic nrospect to the eye. 

St. Ann’s Hill is also a very noted place, and 
Mrs. Fox, the wife of the noted statesman, resides 
there in a beautiful mansion. We once went to 
see it, and were amply r^aid iwith the romantic 
scenery we beheld ffom the top •of it ; the height is 
cpnsiderable, and a carriage can be driven to the 
summit, through a steiip road which leads to it. 

In the month of August, accompanied by our 
tutor, Mr. Hopkins, who proevred admission for 
‘ us, we went to seb Frogmore Lodge, the then 
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residence of Her Royal Highnej^s the Princess 
Augusta^ sister to, the late King, and aunt to her 
present Majesty, Queen Victoria. It is situated 
on the high road which leads from London to 
Windsois The house has a neat appearance, with 
a handsome portico, and a semicircular drive in- 
the front of it. On entering the front door we 
ascended a flight of beautifi/1 steps railed with 
brass, and richly carpeted. We were very 
hindly received by Miss Wright, a^lady of her 
Royal Highness^ household, and a friend ^to mu: 
tutor. She conducted us to th^ drawing room, 
whicli was very beautifully fitted up; the sofas 
and chairs were covered with silk, and we saw 
many beautiful paintings, p.rincipaUy portraits, of 
the Royal Family, in this room. • 

The adjoining room was the Prinqpss’ sitting 
room, and where shfe was then present.* We were 
•desired by Miss Wright to wait where we were 

from lier 

Highness to view the house and the gardens. In 
a few mitmtes, to our great surprise, we found her 
coming out of the room with her Royal flighness, 
who, slie said, hat^ expressed a desire to see us. 
We were then introduced tt her, and had the 
high honor of conversing (rith her about fiyp 
minutes. She particularly»inquired after our 
healths, and segmed much interested with our 
costume ; she theq very^ kindly gave us the per¬ 
mission to see the house and* the gardens. We 



till she had procured permission 
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were then conducted through a great many rooTij|i9l 
all of which had some objects of attractioiij such 
as paintings^ musical instruments^ old-fashioneli 
furniture, and other things, all costly and elegant. 

Tlie library was very good; it w'as*-a room 
4 about sixty feet in length and half as wide^ and 
the walls were c(jvered with valuable bo‘oks from 
top tot bottom. ‘ 

We then walked in the gardens, a large piece 
of ground, wliich is laid out in lawns,and gravel 
walks with shady trees on both sides of them ; 
and some antiqi'«e vase, or a piPar of any ruins, 
placed here and there to give effect. 

There is also a piece of water, and a part of tlie 
ground is laid out in flower gardens. 

Here we wonld wish to remark that we were 
disappointed with the gardens in England. We 
have seen iome which our English friends would 
call beautiful, but to us they appear more like 
wood; because they are prineipally laid out in 
lawns, flower gardens, and trees which bear no 
fruit. 

The arrangement is not like the gardens in 
Bombay: there we have fruitj; trees standing in 
the middle at certdin distance's, and vegetables 
growing between thbm; then the narrow gravel 
w'alks having plants 6f,jrose, jessamine, and many 
other scented flowers, on both^sides, give a pretty 
and varied effect, and tnc trqcs in blossom or 
' fruit, and the flowers of various colours, in bloom, 
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li^ighten the beauty. To walk hefe in the lull and 
quiet of a beautiful moonlight nighty the gentle 
/And ibol br6eze and the fragrance of the rose or 
jasmine, or the lilly pf the valley is extremely 
refreshing, and is the most pleasant enjoyment we 


have. In vain have we* longed for such a nighi 
in England, and we have beeb reminded very 
often, when thinking upon this point, of oift* dear 


native land. 


In England on the contrary flowsrs and fruits 
are grown in separate pieces of ground, the latter 
very often of on(? particular sort, «o that when the 
season is over, they presenJt a dull appearance, 
which is not the case in India, in consequence of 
the arrangements wc have just mentioned. 

The fruit in this country is not*so good as in 
India, there is not the powerful sun to bring it to 
the same perfection, and of all we liked the pears, 
'^greengages, raspberries and strawberries best; the 
English however by their industry cgntrive to 
grow foreign fruits such as grapes, pine-apples, 
oranges, 8tc. in hot-houses, which are nothing 
more than light buildings glazed ab round, in 
which a fire is keji: in ^'inter to preserve a uni¬ 
form temperature^ but the 'grapes are not so 
good as those imported from "Spain and Portugal. 
Very fine oranges are idscv finported from these 
countries in large ^juantities, they are sold very 
cheap and are ver)» sweet and wholesome; in the 
months of February and March they are to be gat 

4M 
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and a sitting room and was the favourite resort of 
George the Fourth, who was a great patron to this 
beautiful place. He caused an artificial ruin'to be 
placed here which has a pretty effect, but it does 
not excite that solemn reflection in our minds as a 
real ruiny which stands upon the site whqre it has 
for years withstood and defied the elements in all 

«r ^ 

its former glory, and we now behold it withered 
and decayed by tlie unrelenting hands of Time. 

The^e is also a beautiful artificial cascade and 
the walks about it are very verdant. It is an ex¬ 
cellent place for the Lovers of Solitude, as here 
nothing is heard but the noise of the w'atcrfall, 
and the chirping of the birds. We were very 
much pleased with our visit to this place, and re¬ 
turned home in the evening, well repaid for tlie 
trouble w'e liad taken. 

% 

Before w'e left Figham we had been to Windsor 
Castle and we only saw the public apartments, as 
a permission is lequired from the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain to view the jn-ivate apartments. W'e have 
subscque’^dly been fortunate enough to see them 
through the kindness of our friend T. Baldock, 
Esq., who procured the required order for us, and 
we have given a '^dcscriptioif of the wl)olc in 
another part of this work. 

We quitted Eghanrou the 24th of September, 
1839, being exactly a t^^'clvemo^.th since we took 
up our abode here, and we can'with much pleasure 
speak of this quiet "village. 
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The inhabitants are though few yet very re¬ 
spectable and honest; and we know from our 
having seen^ other places, that Egham, from its 
retired situation, is free from many of the vices 
and coilruptions to which large towns and sea¬ 
ports arc subject. , 

We fcfrgot to mention that w^ had our tutor’s 
brother, Mr. Joseph Hopkins, living with us, 
during the time we were under his superinten- 
denre. lie is an excellent penman, and by 
followmg his directions we improved our hand¬ 
writing very much, and by constantly conversing 
with him we made a more rapid progress in the 
English language than wc otherwise might have 
done, in addition to whiyh he was a most agreeable 
companion. , 
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chapter XIX. 

CHATHAM DOCK YARD. 

I 

We paid a visit to the Queen’s Dock Yard at 
Chatham, accompanied by our kind friend John 
Seppings, Esq., who introduced us to Mr. Stone, 
the then master shipwright, and Messrs. Moore 
and Laire, the assistant master shipwrights. We 
went from London Bridge by a steam boat to 
Gravesend for two shillings eacli, and from Graves¬ 
end to Chatham in a very easy van as they called 
it, for two shillings each. The ride from London 
to Chatham by the coach is very beautiful; the 
view from Shooters’ Hill and from Hartford Hill, 
is very fine, and the view from Northfleet to 
Gravesend of the Thames, with the never failing 
supply of ships and vessels sailing thereon, is most 
pleasing. In all En^^lancf we are told there is not 
a prettier ride than irom Gravesend to Chatham. 
Upon the top of Stroud Hill, the view of the 
towns of Stroud, RochestdV, Chatham, and Bromp- 
ton, with the river Medway, the Barracks, the 
Naval Hospital, and the Dock Yard and Gun 
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Wharf is very good, added to ^which, that fine 
old building Rochester Castle, the Cathedral, 
and ^the IJridge, and Baths, and the 'pretty 
Church of Frendsbury, on the left hand with St. 
Margarlt’s, Rochester, on the right, and towering 
above all the ramparts lyid fortifications of Chat- ^ 
ham, thh Citadel; all these copibined, present as 
beautiful a sight of its sort, as is to be met with. 
We liave subsequently rode over this ground 
always with pleasure and often. When we are in 
Bombay, will our thoughts return to^ thosef who are 
dwelling within ^the view that is. to be seen from 
Stroud Hill. 


Nearly all the roads out*of London, after you 
have got out of the smoke of London, present 
very fine views, and then the ro^ds are so good, 
that with the good horses and carriages you almost 
appear to fly over them, so swiftly ancTeasily do you 
pass along. We were very much pleased with our 
visit, and we aferwards resided and studied our 
profession of shipbuilding there, under Aie itble iu-- 
struction of John Fincham, Esq., who became the 
master shipwright upon the death qf "Mr. Stone. 
We have, therefore, tliought it proper to procure 
as correct an aqpount*as 
naval establishment. 



This celebrated Dock yard which has been 
considerably enlarged,* and received many addi¬ 
tional improvements within these few years, occu¬ 
pies an extensive area on tj}ic south east bank of. 
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the river Medyray. Including the Ordnance 
wharf, it measures about a mile in length, and is 
surrounded by a high wall, and defeoded op the 
land side by strong fortifications, principally of 
modem origin. The entrance is by a ipacious 
gateway, over which are <^he royal arms, flanked 
by embattled towers. The houses of the*captain, 
superii^tendant, and' of the principal officers, are 
large and handsome buildings, and the various 
offices for managing the different departments of 
the yard, especially those which were erected in 
1811, for the pi^ncipal clerks and officers, are 
extremely neat and commodious, and well become 
the opulence of the English nation, and the im- 
portanbe of the navy. In the storehouses, one of 
which is 660 ft. in length, are deposited prodigious 
quanldties of sails, rigging, hemp, pitch, tar, resin, 
and aU other necessaries for the equipment and 
building of ships. The coils of cordage, and of 
chain cables, the heaps of blocks, and innumer- 
‘ able articles requisite for the service, are arranged 
ii^xact order, so that in times of emergency, they 
can all be ‘taken out without confusion, and every 
department being under the'' superintendance of 
proper officers, the bwdnesS is so^much accelerated 
that even a first ratib man of war, has often been 
equipped for sea in ar.few weeks. The principal 
mast house is nearly 240 ft." lon^, and 120 ft. * 
wide; some of the masts deposited here are 3^ ft. 
*in diameter, and 40 yvds in length } the timbers 
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to form the masts^ are constantly* kept floating in 
two spacious basins constructed for that purpose. 
The %iew ro{>e house 1110 ft. long, and nearly 
50 ft. u^de, in which cables of all dimensions are 
twisted, some of which are 120 fathom long, and 
22 inch^ in circumference; the labour of making 
these cables is partly executed by machines. 

The sail loft is 70 yards long, and the other 
workshops are of proportional extent. The wet 
docks me 'four in number, all of which ate sufH> 


ciently capacious for first rates, tjro of which are 
roofed over. There is also a sfone dock upon a 
much larger scale than any of the others. There 
also are six slips on which new ships are constantly 
built, all of which have roofs over them tliat cost 
about ;£S000. each. The smithes shop (where 
anchors of* all sizes^ some of which ^eigh nearly 
five tons, are constantly made) con^ns about 
forty forges; the fires are blown by a blast of air 
from a wheel turned swiftly in an adjoin’fiig build¬ 
ing. The dock yard chapel built for the accoi% 
modation of the officers, artificers, and shi]^ 
wrights and their families, was completed in 1811, 
and is reported to* have* cost upwards of J09OOO. 
It is aneat plain sl^cture of l^ck,and the interior 
is extremely light, elegant, and pleasing. 

The Royal dock yards afe all of them similarly 
supplied with ah abundance of valuable timber 
and stores, but a^we had constant daily oppor¬ 
tunities of visiting Chatham yard, we are more 

m 2 
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conversant with iihat than any other of the yards; 
and we could not but observe with great pleasure, 
the disposition that ha|p,been shfiwn b;^ the 
Admiralty of late years to get from every^ quarter 
of the world timber of all description, to test which 
16 the best adapted for *ship building purposes. 
They have had oak .timber from Italy, from Tstria 
and f/om Styria for timbers of ships, and from 
Dantzic and Memel oak plank* for bottom, this 
last is imported from three to six inches thick, is 




free from knots and is of hard texture and very 
durable ; a greaf deal of the It&lian oak is large 
and nicely formed for ship’s timbers, and the 
Istrian oak, for building steam vessels, the prettiest 
small compass timber that was ever seen and 
appears to be of good texture. There are also 
several sorts of Larch, Italian, Polish' and North 
American or Ilackmetak. A merchaiit shi]) of 
near five hundred tons came to Chatham twice, 
whilst w® were there, built in Prussia of Polish 
Larch, by the person who was her captain, she 
Kad beeiv fourteen years employed since she was 
built, had never had any repairs done to her, and 
was quite as sound and giDod aL when built. The 
Polish Larch is co(^irse looking timber, but the 
knots are well collared, and it appears well 
adapted for ship building The Italian Larch is 
of a finer grain, freer from Idiots, but we know 
nothing of its durability. The* Hackmetak Larch 
was small and straight and did not bear a compa- 
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rison with Italian or Polish Larch. There was 
also a large quantity of African timber, by some 
misi^med Teak, it is ^ard reddish wood, straight 
or conmass, it appeMi to be very durable, but 
with great loss upon its conversion, and it is un¬ 
pleasant timber to have*to do with, for sometimas * 
without* exhibiting any symptoms of decay on 
the outside, there wiU upon* sawing it bo found 
liollow places wjtliin the log, large enough for a 
man to lie down in. It is how'cver useful for bitts, 

* V • 

for beams, and loannngs of hatchways. It is also 
useful for steps of ladders on boa^ ships, for pillars, 
&c. There is also another timber called pitch 
Pine from Savannah, when it is good it is very 
durable, but it is full of a hot resinous substance, 
that as soon as the tree is past its prime appears, 
if not cut; down then, to eat up an^ destroy all 
the fabric. It is df uncertain quality, and not a 
pleasant timber to convert for that reason. They 
are also using a very curious timber from New 
Zealand, called Cow'die, the trees are very large, * 
some of them being sixty to seventy feet long, 
and from tAventy to tw^enty-four inches in diameter 
and holding seventeen inches at the top end. It 
has no knots and ds capital ^r topmasts, and for 
cutting in planks for steara^vessels, as it can be 
worked in long shifts. Afttr all we have seen w'e 
think there is ^n^tllinf like Teak, and if the 
British Govemmq^it do*not build ships in India, 
we wonder they do not import Indian Teak. It, * 
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is almost everlasting, and although tlie first cost ap¬ 
pears high it would be cheaper to use it at any 
price that it might cost. 

A fourteen horse power engine drives the 
machine at the ropery, for winding each thread of 
the yarn as it is spun and passed through hot tar, 

r 

as well as four capstans for forming the strands, 
that is*^ a number of yarns pass through a tube, 
and are connected to a machine chilled “ an equal¬ 
iser,” which gives the jjroper twist and. conijires- 
sion to the said strands, preparatory to closing 
three of them together into one rope. 

In a building closp to the ropery is wdiat is 
called “ the lead mill,” where leaden pipes as well 
as sheet lead is manufactured by machinery, 
driven by a beautiful engine of twenty horse 
power. For carrying on the process, Jead pipes 
are first cast in pieces of two or three feet in 
length, having an iron rod equal to the diameter 
of the bqrc passing through them, they are then 
removed to w'hat is called “ drawing triblet,” 
w'hich consists of a strong cast iron frame fitted 
with appropriate machinery, which carries the 
pipes backwards and forwards;, square pieces of 
iron, (called dies), h^vring holes of graduated size, 
are fixed to this trimet, through which the pipes 
successively pass till'cpey arrive at the required 
thickness, which governs the^l^ngth of the pipes, 
varying from fourteen to twenty^wo feet. 

Sheet lead is manufactured by first casting a 
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large thick piece of lead, and passing it between 
two iron rollers, wliicli exert an enormous pressure 
agaii^st it,* and expand it every way at each 
revolution; the distance between these rollers 
diminishes gradually and by this means the lead 
is framed into a sheet of any required size. i " 

In atfdition to this tvork, the ^same engine j)ro- 
pels the machinery in an adjoining parlr of the 
building, where j^aint is manufactured; dry white 
lead is first bruised under lieavv stone rollers, and 
afterwards sifted; it is then put into the mill with 
a sufficient quantity of oil to hfc mixed to a cer¬ 
tain consistency, ready for the grinding stones. 

Tlie advantage of substituting steam power for 
manual labour is here admirably illustrated \ it 
will be seen that an engine of twenty horse power 
does as niiich work as would require six or seven 
times as much mefl to perform. • 

At the north-cast extremity of the Dock-yard 
stands a new work, called the Saw Mill^ projected 
and executed by that excellent and talented engi-' 
neer, Mr. Brunei, who has done more for the me¬ 
chanical arts than anj man living, and who is the 
constructor of th^ Thames Tunnel and the Block 
Machinery at Portsmouth li^ock Yard. The saw 
mills, as their name importif, are for the purpose 
of converting timber intp^planks or boards for 
the various pm’jjoses^of ship-building, and the 
general service o^ the yard. 

The building is erected on an eminence, thirty# ’ 
five feet above the level of the lowest part of the ■* 
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yard, and the operation of conversion is performed 
by the agency of steam. The mill is on an ex¬ 
tensive scale, and the mechanism may»be reduced 
to three principles :— 

First,—That the saw is drawn up and down, as 
long as is necessary, by a motion communicated to 
the wheel. Second,—That the piece of tiinber to 
be cut B advanced by an uniform motion to re¬ 
ceive the stroke of the saw, and, not the saw to 
follow the wood. Tliird,—That when tl\e saw has 
cut through the whole length of the timber, the 
whole machine siiops of itself, aud remains im¬ 
moveable ; lest, having no obstacle to surmount, 
the moving power should turn the wheel with too 
great a velocity, and injure the machinery. 

The room iiw which the saws are w'orked is 
ninety feet square, and covered with a, light roof 
of wood and wrought iron, \vhich contributes 
much to the internal beauty of the place. In 
this room there are eight saw frames and three 

#■ o 

‘circular saw benches, besides the capstans for 
supplying the frames with the wood, by drawing 
the pieces from the outside of the mill to the side 
of the saws. 

These frames are entirely independent of each 
other, and are capalhe of carrying from one to 
twenty-four saws; the* pumber of saws put into 
one frame will depend on tlie hijmJ)er of cuts that 
are to be made, and may iSe arr^ged at different 
distances, according to the thickness required. 

The supplying the saws with timber may be 
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regulated at pleasure according* to the nature of 
the wood or the number of cuts, though the saws 
always make the same number of strokes, viz. 
eighty a minute. Tlie drags which convey the 
timber to the saws, besides their progressive, have 
a retrograde, motion, and roll backwards when the* 
timber is cut. There are likc^vise various inge¬ 
nious contrivances for holding the timber while it 
is sawn, and alsp for following the natural bend of 
the wood, when requisite. 

Two of the saw frames are appropriate^! to deal 
slitting, an oparation which i£ performed with 
amazing rapidity and the greatest precision. We 
have seen at one frame two deals ten feet in 
length, slit into four boards in the short space of 
ten minutes; and the two frames have produced 
in six days (working only seven Jhours and a 
quarter each day) thirty-four thousaikl superficial 
feet of timber. 

The whole of this machinery, together with 
the three circular saws, are propelled by an engine 
of thirty-six horse power; wedges, and other 
light work for joiners, are cut by fhe circular 
saws. In an adjpinin^ room are lathes for turn¬ 
ing brass and iron work for^ capstans, wnndlasses, 
treenails, and all kinds ol^ metal and wood re¬ 
quired for the service. ^ • 

Some very (ixtensivS w'aterworks are connected 
with this steam engine * iron pipes are laid at differ¬ 
ent parts of the yard, and o* them, at certain di®-* 
tances, are fixed cocks, which, when required, * 
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throw streams of water above the highest build¬ 
ings. From these pipes all the offices and houses 
in the yard are supplied witli water; and ^here 
are also pipes at the river side to supply the ships 
in ordinary with this necessary article of clean- 
• liness. " 

Necessity is the mother of invention ; the saying 
is well ^exemplified in the instance of the saw-mills. 
We have stated that the building stands on an 
eminence, which made it very laborious and ex¬ 
pensive for logs of timber to be brought to the 
saw mills from otJier parts of the yard for conver¬ 
sion. This defect engrossed the mind of the 
ingenious constructor of the mills, and led him to 
invent one of the simplest and prettiest pieces of 
mechanism we -ever saw, and which has com¬ 
pletely remedied the imperfection. e 

The ground on the north side of the mill is 
appropriated to the stowage of timber. Rafts are 
floated from the river by means of a canal, wffiich 
runs open about two hundred and fifty feet, and, 
on entering the rising ground, becomes a tunnel 
about three hundred and thirty feet in length, 
and opens into an elliptical basin which is in 
length ninety feet; ibreadth, seventy-two; and 
depth, forty-four. 

The operation of raising the timber from this 
basin is worthy of observation^., and the steady, 
though quick motion, with whieh it ascends, is 
tmly astonishing. We have witnessed a balk. 
' sixty feet long and sixteen inches square, raised 
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to the top of the standard, sixty feet, in the short 
space of twenty seconds ! merely by the waste or 
condensed ^’ater being allowed to run into an 
iron Vessel, to outweigh tlie timber. It is then 
farther lifted by two cranes, given motion to by a 
vibrating rod connected with the steam engine, 
and, when suspended on the s^id cranes (whi^ 
are portable, and weigh about nine tons each 
without the load), the logs are transported to any 
of tlie stacks alongside of a railroad eight hun¬ 
dred and twenty-eight feet long, having aminclina- 
tion of tw'o feet ten inches in evpry hundred feet; 
so that its own gravity takes it down, and it 
is brought back by means df an iron chain wind¬ 
ing round a large drum, which is moved by the 
engine. The speed with which it runs down with 
the loads is uncertain, but is moved back at the 
rate of three miles ^n hour. * 

There is a tank over each wing of the saw-mill 
building to receive the water when raised, fifty- 
seven feet long, thirty-two feet wide, anti tw'o feet. 
deep j and they each hold about 22,500 gallons of 
water. • 

Besides supplyyig the yard and the ships with 
water, this engine^las tb supply the same to the 
Royal Marine Barracks, 'T^aval Hospital, and 
Infantry, or Chatham Barracks; these establish¬ 
ments at least consumi from three to four hun¬ 
dred tons of water. * 

There is also a fifty hor^e power engine for 
ptimping the docks, which works a jiump of four 
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feet in diameter^ which delivers about fifty-five 

I 

cwt. of water per stroke; the strokes are from 
twelve to fourteen per minute. ^ 

In the same building is a twenty horse power 
engine, as a substitute, should anything happen 
^ to the above engine; it has two pumps, one of 
twenty-eight inchps and the other of twonty-two 
inches^ to drain the docks. This engine is also 
adapted to give motion to a three barrel engine 
pump for the fresh water, which will produce the 
same effect as the saw-mill engine. 

The fans fo’’ blowing the smithy fires are 
driven also bv this engine at the rate of one thou- 
sand revolutions per rfiinute ; and it drives a large 
volume of air, through proper passages under 
ground, to the smith’s shops and the quantity is 
regulated by valves fitted into the tubes. This 
has been a very great improvement and all the dock 
yards now have been or are about to be supplied 
with the blasting machine, the smithy is ren- 
, dered delightfully cool and pleasant by the 
constant current of fresh air, which makes it 


much more healthy for the people to work in. 

The mould loft is a very capacious room with 
a fine even deal floor of tnree ipches in thickness 
and coated over with‘black paint; this is the place 
where moulds for the^yarious component parts of 
ships are made, and the tixie size, form and the 
dimensions of them are delineated for the guidance 
of the builder, whicji process is called " laying 
off it requires great nicety and sufficient practice 
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to lay off a ship on the mould-loft floor^ as it is 
the very foundation from which the ship is built, 
and excellency of a design may be entirely 
lost tmough neglect in this department. 

No one can be called a good practical ship¬ 
wright, unless he has % thorough knowledge yi 
this braftch of the practice of naval architecture, 
as the economy of material greatly depend^ on it. 
We should here ^observe that great care is taken 
in the Roval Dock Yard in laying off a ship, and 
well acquainted persons are intrusted with it. 
There are two persons at Chatham to delineate the 
lines and two to make moulds, apprentices are also 
sent to the loft to be instructed in “laying off,” 
and the whole work is most admirably carried on. 

The Frigate Mmander of 4G guns, which had 
been standing on the slip 16 years,^was ordered 
by the Admiralty tt) be launched, and the 5th of 
May was the day our friend John Finchara, Esq. 
appointed for it. We were very glad in having 
thus had the opportunity of witnessing the Eng-* 
lish mode of fitting the launehing apparatus. The 
principal dimensions of the Meeander ®&*e— 


Length on the ra^ge of'the deck 159 0 

Do. of the keel for tonnage 133 2| 

Breadth extreme - - 41 5 

Do. moulded * s * - 40 9 

Depth in hold -* - 13 6 

Burthen in tons No 1215 
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Before we give an account of tlie launch, 
we think it will be interesting to our readers to 
have a brief description of the principle on which 
the launching of a ship depends. ^ 

It is well known that the first process ot build- 
, ii^ a ship is to lay down jj^e keel on blocks about 
four or five feet ^part, and with an inclination of 
five-eighths of an in6h to a foot, but this is not the 
general rule, because local circumstances may 
require a little variation. The keel is the founda¬ 
tion on tv^hich frames are erected, which arc planked 
both inside and cat to combine the whole into one 


common mass j to keep the two sides together, and 
to give security to the whole fabric, beams are 
thrown across, resting their ends on a longitudinal 
tie called the shaft pieces, which run all round, and 
are firmly secured to the sides, the beam ends are 
bolted through another tie called waterways, which 
lay on them, and against the sides to which they are 
secured with iron or copper bolts, thus the bolts 
rfor the be'dm ends pass through the waterway, the 
beam and shelf, on the lower part of which they 
are clenched on a ring. 

When the keel is in its ^1*^® fb® frames are 
gradually raised, and shores or posts are erected to 
keep the fabric in its (position and to sustain the 
weight. 

Now at the time of lausiching, the question is, 
to remove the shores and^o find out some means 


^ to balance the ship apd to sustain her weight, and 
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that support must be moveable in order to sustain 
the ship, while in the act of descending downwards, 
till sl^ is received by the water. 

To ^ect this, therefore, two inclined planes, one 
on each side are constructed parallel to and at 
about one-third the distance of the half breadth «f * 
the shi^ from the centre line* of the keel, and 
extend in length from the fore extremityaof the 
ship, to as low 4own as the ebb tide will permit, 
in order tg support the vessel in her^descent. 

T]»e surfaces of these planes (technicairy called 
sliding-planks) are about two fc#t below the body 
of the ship, amidships, and their inclination from 
about three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a 
quarter. Their breadth is guided by the size of 
what are called the bilge way s^ these are as¬ 
semblages pf timber connected together from about 
fifteen inches to Wv o feet square, and. in length a 
little more than two-thirds of the length of the 
vessel. When the inclined planes are ready, the 
bilgeways are laid upon them paralTel to the’ 
keel, and square ribbons are brought outside of 
them at a very small distance, say, about three 
quarters of an inch^^and firmly secured to the 
sliding plank. • 

Now, the space between the upper j)art of the 
bi’geways and the bottom* of the vessel, is filled 
up with solid pieqps* of^vood of short length, but 
as the space co^|sider^l)ly exceeds at the extre¬ 
mities, square pieces of timber called poppets ar§ 
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introduced there in a vertical position^ with a three 
or four inch plank under their heels, and the heads 
or upper ends secured to the bottom by^-tting 
them into a plank screwed to the sides^lor the 
purpose. These poppets should be sufficiently near 
each other to receive thc'pressure. 

The whole of this apparatus is called tlie*‘cradl6” 
or the moveable support, having the bilgeways 
for the base, and with which the ship will eventu¬ 
ally glide do^n into the water. 

It should be observed, that wedges (called slices) 
are introduced between the bilgeways and planks 
under the poppets, as well as between the bilge¬ 
ways and the solid pieces amidships, in order 
that the whole \rork may be set closer together, 
and to take off a part of the weight from the 
blocks under the keel previous to their being split 
out. When the u’hole of this'is fitted, it is taken 
down and the sliding planks and the lower part of 
the bilgeways are greased to lessen the friction, 
and ensure a rapid sliding of the vessel, this is 
done the day previous to the launch, and the 
cradle is then refitted. 

Early on the morning of ,thc day the slices are 
manned by a sufficient number of men with heavy 
mauls in their han'fis, and by a succession of 
simultaneous blows the wedges are driven in and 
the ship is set up, that i^, her ^weight is partially 
transferred from the keel blocks to the sliding 
, planks. 
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All the shores are then removed from the sides, 
and the blocks under the keel are split out and 
takei^away, with the exception of three or four at 
the font-end, which are reserved for the critical 
moment of launching. 

The question will iTe naturally asked, u'hat 
prevents the vessel now from*descending ? Pieces 
of wood from six to ten feet in length, and 
from six to twelve inches square, are so placed as 
to receive the pressure of the cradle at one end, 
and the other abuts against the^ fore-end of the 
ribbon before-mfentioned, these *hold the vessel, 
and enable us at a moment’s warning to knock 
them down and let the* ship go: it is astonishing 
how these two comparatively insignificant pieces 
of wood stop such a stupendous inass of materials 
as a ship ris; the science of mechames however 
enable us to do it. • 

The dog-shores are knocked down either by the 
blows of heavy mauls, or by letting weights which ^ 
are suspended by a string simultaneously fall upon 
them; these weights must be placed at ^ height to 
fall upon the dog-shores with sufficient momentum 
to knock them do^n. • 

Tlie Mceander \^as christened by Lady Marshal; 
booths were erected for the accommodation of the 
officers and their families 9 *and the visitors were 
admitted by ticbete. sight was very beautiful 

and quite novel t<9 us. 

,Tlie preparation of the l&nch was carried oif 

m 

by our very kind fri^d Mr. AdamS, under the 
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superintendence of the master shipwright, and so 
excellent was the arrangement that there was not 
the slightest confusion, and the ladnch wris ex¬ 
ceedingly good, as the vessel glided down/^hc very 
moment the dog-shores were down. 

* We here copy a very interesting description of 
the launch, written, by a gentleman at Chatham, 
in the‘ “ Kentish Coronal.” 

“ On Tuesday, May the 5th, at about half-past* 
“ two, ^p. M.j was launched from Her Majesty’s 
‘‘ Dock Yard, Chatham, the frigate “ Mojander,” 

“ amid the firing of cannon, the waving of flags, 

“ and the shouts of assembled thousands; slic left 
“ the slip whereon sixteen years since, her strong 
“ keel was lain, to which have been added, joint 
“ after joint, and plank after plank, rivetted and 
“ bound together by immense bolts amd bars of 
“ metal, until she has become what we novr behold 
“ her, a thing to w^onder at, with an admiration 
“ almostjimounting to awe. 

Many a stately tree, once the pride of the 
“ woodlands, has been cut dowm, and in the words 
“ of ^ Barry Cornwall’— 

“ His arms from the ti^nk art riven, 

** His body all barked and squared, 

“ And he’s now like a felon driven, 

** In chains to* he strong Dock Yard. 

' He’s sawn through the middle, and turned, 

" For the ribs of a frigate free, 

' He’s caulked, and pitched, and burned, 

** !Vnd now he's fit for sea. 

€ 
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“ Many a Hundred weight of ore has been dug 
“ out of the bowels of the harmless earth, smelted 
an (h wrought into shape and fitness by oft re- 
“ peat^ blows of ponderous hammers wielded by 
the brawny armed smiths; or in the swift re- 
** volvin^ lathe turned, ^ooved and polished wit^ 
a celerity, precision, and baaufy of finish, that 
seemed like the work of enchantment. Afany 
“ a muscular frame has become weary of the 
“ labour which was to fit^ her for encountering 
“ ‘ the battle and the breeze,’ toiling day after day 
“ and year after ybar, at what mult have appeared 
an almost interminable task, so vast the bulk 
“ and so complicated the structure of this citadel 
of the deep. At length she is finished, and 
stands prepared to go forth updn the waters, 
“ wanting bat the masts and rigging to enable her 
to fly like a winged creature over the'bosom of 
the ocean, and bear the flag of our country to 
whatsoever quarter of the globe it may be 
deemed necessary or expedient. Go mark her 
giant bulk, so huge yet graceful in its/air pro- 
“ portions ] gaze on the massy timber which like 
** the ribs of some ^t animal bulge out on either 
" side on her beaihs of immense girth, her iron 
stancheons, the planks of goodly oak which 
** form her decks and, confess that the mind of 
man may conceive^ and ^is hands execute works, 
** which would seeift the result rather of super- 
“ hyman than merely mortal power. Yet let not 

5F 
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thts reflection make thee vain glorious, for re- 
“ member there is One far mightier, whose works 
“ are infinitely more wonderful, in the h(fll©w of 
whose hand are the waters held; w'ho ijJiled up 
“ the mountains, and bade the trees of the forest 
^ rear their heads on ^igh, who created the 
Behemoth an5 the Leviathan merely by the 
“ impulse of his will. He spake and it was done. 
** He who can crush the framework of this noble 
“ friga^, wrench her strong joints asunder, and 
“ scatter her timbers upon the face of the w’aters, 
as easily as the summer zephyr scatters the 
“ thistle-down upon^the hills.—But lo ! the signal 
“ is given; the impediments are removed; and 
slowly and majestically she glides into the 
river, the band playing ‘ Rule Britannia,’ and 
the spectators shouting with might and main. 
“ ^Tis an* anxious moment to all concerned in 


getting her afloat, but more especially so, to the 
Master Builder, on whom rests the greatest 
responsibility; a slight error or deficiency in 
“ the c(vmpleteness of the arrangements may be 
“ attended with the most serious consequences, 
“ destruction of property, an(f what is of far more 
“ importance loss ^of human * life. But nothing 

“ occurs to mar the proud satisfaction, with 
" which he marks t£c cynspmmation of the labour 
“ of so many years, sa^ly she •rides on her sub¬ 
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ject element and all cause* for anxiety on her 
part is at an Yet we cannot help thinking 
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“ that he and every one ooncemed in her ereotion, 
who have watched her growing year by year 
“ intd the fullness. xtf her strength and beauty, 
mustVsel deeply interested in her career, yeam- 
“ ing towards her with a fondness almost parental. 
“ The following lines Vere the result of oi?ir 
« reflection on viewing the above spectacle, and 

“ we trust our readers will pardon the- * shall 

“ we call it egotism, which prompted their 
“ insertion* in the Coronal. • 

** Another mighty instrument for evil or fovgood, 

“ This day with spirit stirring cheers is launched upon the flood. 
How gracefully she glided down am^id the foaming tideSj 
** That leapt as though to welcome her and k ss her swelling sides, 
** And over to the farther bank, she moved like a queen, 

That goeth with a stately pace, her peopleVranks between; 

•• She went wiyi music and with shouts, and blazonry so brave, 

*' To take possession of her throne upon the subject wave. 

And calmly now she iieth there upon the river's breast; 

“ Unheeding whether destiny may send her east or west. 
Unconscious of the many souls she’ll bear upon th^deep. 

And dreamless all of rocks and shoals, and waves that madly 
leap 

How beautiful she looketh now, a stately thing to«ee, 

A fabric that we wonder at, how long will it thus be ^ 

Perdiance no distant period ii|ay see her timbers rent, 

'' And scattered here and there, the sport of the vexed element. 

** Thus man when first he goeth iorthtfipon the sea of life 
** Is fair and comely to the view with^strength and vigour rife, 

** But soon alas the storms i|iay^oiw,and he before the blast 
** May drive a shattemd sipreck vrith scarce a vestige of the past, 

** Oh may this floating igtadel—this mighty ship of war 
“ Be never used for purposes but sucl^fis peaceful are: 
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" To devastate and to destroy, and make man's labour vain , 

Oh never may her thunders vrake the echoes of the main 

“ An alteration in the concluding stai^ has 
“ been suggested by a friendly critic^ bec&ise he 
“ infers that a ship of war cannot be applied to 
“* other than warlike purjfoses. The truth of this 
“ inference we deny* She may be the means of 
“ conveying the man of science to regions of 
“ ignorance and barbarism, and thus become a 
mighty instrument for the spread of civilization 
“ and diffusion of that knowledge, by which man^s 
“ physical natur^' is elevated, and made capable of 
“ rightly appreciating- the value of scientific pur- 
suits. She may be rendered subservient to the 
“ uses of commerce, and thus afford a means of 
** enlightenment to the dark places of the earth : 
“ and she may merely be a shew of overwhelming 
power, w'ithout once using tiiose engines of de- 
“ atruction, which the bad passions of mankind 
have piompted them to invent, awe into quiet- 
ness many who are stirred by avarice or ambition 
“ to beco^pe disturbers of the world^s peace, and 
destroyers of their fellow creatures.*' 

After the launch we had the /ileasure of spend¬ 
ing the day at our kind friedd Mr. Fincham's 
house, where a splendid collation was served up 
to all the principal offers of the dock yard and 
many of his private frienqs ; we beard some good 
speaking, the company departed at six p. m. all of 
•them highly delighteM with the doings of the d%y. 
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We see by the Navy Estimates prepared 
February, 1841, for Parliament to vote the sup¬ 
plies^ of 184^ and 184 2, that the foDowing officers 
upon ^ary are required for Chatham Yard;— 


Captain Superintendent 


Per Year. 

a^lOOa 

Master‘Attendant - 

- 

480 

Assistant Master Attendant * 


,300 

Master Shipwright 

- 

650 

Tw'o Assistant Master Shipwrights, each 

400 

Storekeeper 

- 

• 600 

Store Receiver , 

- 

450 

Director of Police 

- 

250 

Surgeon 

* 

5f)0 

Assistant Surgeon 

- 

200 

Chaplain - - , 

- 

350 

Boatswain - _ - 

- 

200 

Two Clerks, first class from itSOoT ^o 


£450. per year. Gross amount 

- 

825 

Five Clerks, second class from £150. 


to £300. per year. Gross amount 


1422 

Nine Clerks, third class from £80. 

to 


£l 50. per year. Gross amount 

• 

1323 

Master Smith • - 

- 

260 

of Saw \fills * - 

- 

250 

“ Sailmaker - • - 

- 

250 

‘‘ Rigger - • - 

- 

250 

“ Ropem^er* %- 

- 

250 

Six Foremen of ijie Yatd 

- 

250 

Timber Converter - • - 

• 

- 

250 
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Per Year. 

Assistant Timber Converter, 

first 

180 

» (S (( 

second 

160 

Conductor of Lead Mills 

- 

V 0 

- ^200 

Foreman of Painters 

- 

- ^200 

ofRopemakcrs ^ 

- 

200 

Acting do. do. , - 

- 

- . 200 

Foreman of Smiths ‘ - 

- 

150 

Fifteen Inspectors, each 

- 

100 

Three Layers in Rope Yard, 

each 

100 

Leading man *of Storehouse, 

first 

120 

rc cc a 

i 

second 

100 


The following are the sums proposed to be 
voted for the Year for wages to Artificers, 

Shipwrights, and Labourers, for the several Yards 


named:— 

Deptford - - 

Woolwich • - - , - 

Do. Steam Engine Manufactory 
Chatham _ _ _ 

.Sheemes^ - - 

Portsmouth - - - 

Plymouth ^ _ 

Pembroke - - - 

Deal - - - * - r - 


£ 5800 
*’ 50,500 
20,000 
81,200 
53,000 
126,000 
126,000 
39,000 
500 


and the following expenses are to be incurred for 
wages, clothing, &c., pf the police in the Dock 
Yards:— ^ • 

Woolwich - ■*"**“ £2224 

Chatham - - ► - - - 2974 
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Per Year. 

Sheemess _ _ _ - 2244 

Portsmouth^ - - - 3179 

Plymoj^th -* - - 3974 

Pembroke - - - - 1379 

Deptford > _ . 2431 

Deal . - - * - - 9* 

When we look at tlie largft sums thus required 
for building and keeping up a Navy, and wlien we 
know the immense sums that such a large army 
as that kept up by England must cOst, w« are nol 
surprised tliat such heavy taxes jare required upon 
every thing that is introduced into England. 

A friend of ours gave urf the following descrip¬ 
tion of taxation, supposed to have been written 

by an eminent statesman, now a law lord :— 

• • 

“ The effects of war are taxes upon every article 
“ which enters intg the mouth, or cc^ers the back, 
or is placed under the foot; taxes upon every 
“ thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, 
** or taste; taxes upon warmth, light* and locq,- 
motion; taxes on every thing on earth, and the 
waters under the earth; on every* thing that 
“ comes from al^oad, or is grown at home ; taxes 
“ on the raw material j* taxes on every fresh value 
that is added to it by j^he industry of man; 
" 1 »xes on the very sourq^ which pampers man’s 
appetite, and tl*e ^ru^ that restores him to 
health; on *tfe eifnine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope whiqji hangs the criminal 5 
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“ on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice; 
“ on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons 
“ of the bride; at bed or at board, couchant or 
' levant, we must pay ; the schoolboy wl^s his 
his taxed top; the beardless youth manages his 
** taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, upon a taxed 
^*road, and the dying l^nglishman pouring his 
“ medicine which has paid seven per cent., into a 
spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., flings 
“ himself back on his chintz he'd which has paid 
“ twenty-two* per cent., makes his will on an eight 
pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary, wh6 has paid a license of £100. for 
the privilege of putting him to death. His 
“ whole property is then immediately taxed from 
two to ten per cent. Besides, the probate, 
“ large fees are demanded for bringing him in the 
“ chancel, his virtues are hani^ed down to pos- 
terity on taxed marble, and he is then gathered 
■“ to his fathers to be taxed no more.” 

We have frequently made enquiries as to any 
article that is not taxed, and we do not know any 
thing that ,*s in general use which has not a tax, 
with the exception of gas lights ; candles, and oil, 
pay duties, but gas is used* eveiy where and pays 
nothing. ^ 

The preparations for launching the London, was 
the same as the Meeande^*, lyit being a much larger 
ship, the dimensions of all^arts\)^ the laimching 
apparatus was proportionably large, and the whole 
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was superintended by our friend Samuel Read, Rsq. 
The judicious management of our worthy instructor 
John JP'incham, Esq.^ in launching the steamer on 
the same day, attracted thousands of persons 
to witness such an interesting scene; the aiFair in¬ 
deed was so grand and soi much were we delighted, 
that we feel we could not by ojur<own words, con¬ 
vey more exactly our feelings upon and gire an 
account of that, tp us a novel, and to every body 
so highly interesting a spectacle, we therefore copy 
a description of these launches as appeared in the 
Maidstone Gazette, (editor, Mr. Whitings,) which 
was published nine miles froip Chatham, and with¬ 
in ten hours after the launches, and came out the 
next morning, copies of which papers were pro¬ 
cured for us by a kind friend of ours at Chatham; 
the accouni; it gives is so very minute ^nd faithful, 
that it does a great cfedit to the w'riter, and w'e think 
that we should only spoil it did w^e add one single 
w'ord of our own to it, in consequence pf which 
we quote exactly as it appeared in that journal. 
Grand Ship Launch at Chatham.— 
“ Public notice having been given that the steamer 
“ ‘ Polyphemus’ dnd thg ship of w^ar ‘ London’ 
would be launched yesterday, a large concourse 
“ of people assembled to wftness the imposing 
" ceremony. The weather,"in the morning was 
gloomy and unpromising, and continued squally 
“ throughout the May, with occasional showers. 
“ fortunately, however, the aftiount of rain which > 

^ 2 
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“ fell before the launch^ was so inconsiderable as 
“ to prove of little inconvenience to the vast 
multitude that assembled. • ^ 

" The gates of this dock-yard were no/t opened 
“ to the public till twelve o’clock, although they 
were literally besieged tfor admission at an early 
hour. The few who were, however,’fortunate 
“ eneugh to obtain admission earlier, found ample 
subjects for meditation and admiration in this 
“ important national establishment. In addition 
to the ships to be launched, there are now on 
“ the stocks, or; in dock, the vessels ;— 

‘‘Calypso. . 20Gtins. Commenced Dec. 1837 

“Active. . . 36 - -1836 

“ Cumberland 7o - May 1836 

“The Mars.. 30 - Jan. 1840 

“ Also the 'Formidable, preparing for commission. 

c 

“ All these vessels, in different stages of com- 
“ pleteqipss, and exhibiting some of the most stu- 
“ pendous results of human ingenuity that can 
“ probably be witnessed on the earth, afforded 
“ the liveliest scope for wonder and delight to 
“ thousands, who had never before witnessed the 
“ progress of naval architectute; whilst the inge- 
“ nious mechanicaf arrangements of this great 
“ national factory elicited equal admiration. 

“ The ‘ Polyphemus,^ a beautiful war steamer of 
“ eight hundred«tons burthen,^ was first launched. 
“ Half-past twelve Was the hour named for launch- 
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“ ing this beautiful vessel; but the strong wind 
“ having somewhat delayed the rising of the tide, 
“ sh^ was not launched till one o'clock. Long 
“ before that hour a numerous crowd of respecta- 
“ bly dressed persons, with a full proportion of 
that female elegance afid beauty for which Kent 
is said to be famed, had occupied every point 
from which a view of the operations could be 
“ gained. At this moment, and subsequently, 
“ we notiqed amongst the company Sir C. Adam, 
‘‘ Sir W. Symonds, Admiral Digby* Sir Mar- 
“ shall. Admiral, Fleming, Sir jJ. Hill, Sir T. 
“ Baker, Captain Blundretl^ Captain Baker, Dr. 

Beattie, Captain Clavell, &o. &c., most of 
“ whom were accompanied by their families. 
“ Indeed, from the vast number of equipages and 
“ persons ,of consideration present,^ it must be 
“ assumed that nesfrly all the leading families for 
“ miles round attended. 

J. Fincham, Esq., master builder of Jhe dock- 
yard, having seen that every thing w'as in readi-* 
“ ness for laimching the ‘ Polyphemus,' Miss 
“ Flora Clavell, on whom the honor of christening 
devolved, prej)ared to, take her part in the cere- 
“ mony. The olS. mode of christening a vessel 
” previous to launching, wSs that of throwing a 
bottle of wine at the bo^^of the vessel, with, of 
“ course, sufficUsn^ strength to smash it and bathe 
“ the vessel with«the generous juice. The unfe- 
‘‘,minine operation of ‘thrdWing,' and the diffi. 
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culty of finding a lady who could make ceftain 
“ of hitting a seventy-four, however, suggested 
“ that the advancement of science,* which) had 
" done so much for building, should do a little 
“ for christening. The present mode is that of 
“ flinging a bottle of port horizontally, in a line 
attached to the stem of the vessel, riimoving 
“ the pottle to a sufficient distance and breaking 
** it against the keel, its own grayity being almost 
sufficient to effect that object. Making allow- 
“ ance Tor ttie trepidation natural to christening 
“ an object of s^ch magnitude, 4^hc fair baptizer 
“ executed her task a merveille. Scarcely had 
“ she pronounced the words, ‘ The Polyphemus, 
“ ‘ may she do honour to her builder,' when the 
** air was rent u^th the heartiest huzzas, the dog- 
“ shores were knocked away, and by the mere 
force of her own gravity, the ship ‘ walked the 
“ * waters like a thing of life,* a fearful instrument 
“ of good or Ul, as human reason and benevolence, 
or human passion and prejudice, may chance to 
“ prevail. 

“ The Company then proceeded to view the 
“ launching of the ‘ London.' %The public were 
admitted on board this really splendid vessel 
“ till within a short period of her launching. In 
" the opinion of several naval authorities who 
“ inspected her, the finis£in^„j[eyen to the cabin 
tables), are the most complete of any vessel 
ever turned out of*hand. The vast dimensions 
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and accommodations, |^the immense quantity of 
materiel used in her construction, the power of 
hqr armament,, being the largest fighting vessel 
of two decks ever built, the magnitude of her 
« weight, and the length of time which had been 
consumed in welding/ogether (if we may use-^he 
term^ the many thousand loads of British oak of 
which -she is composed, aU combined t^ strike 
“ the beholder with admiration, amounting to awe, 
at the stupendous and immeasurable power of 
the intelligence which had designed and pro- 
“ duced her. , • 

“ The ‘ London’ is called a line of battle sliip of 
“ 92 guns, on two dedcs. The following are her 
principal dimensions, and some other particulars 
“ concerning her :— , 


feet in. 


'* Extreme lengt^i - 

- 



242 

6 

** Length on the gun deck (lower fighting do.) * 

- 

205 

7 

Length of keel for tonnage 

- 

- 


170 

6 

Ditto on the blocks 


- 


182 

0 

" Breadth, extreme 

- 

- 

sw 

54 

2» 

" Ditto for tonnage 

- 

- 

- 

53 

6 

" Ditto, moulded 

- 



52 

8 

** Depth from tafilrail to keel 

- 


• 

57 

6 

Ditto from figure head to keel 

• 


50 

9 

Ditto in hold 

a 

• 

- 

23 

0 

Burthen m tons, 2602. 





Guns. 





A i 

No/ 

in- Pr. 

cwt. length 

9 1 

" Gun Deck a ^ 

J 6 of 

8 68 

65 

9 

0 

• 

? 26 

6 32 

56 

9 

6 

** Upper Deck 

{ 

8 68 

65 

9 

0 

• 

1 30 

6 32 

56 

9 

i 

Qr. deck and forecastle 
• » • 

26 

6 BS 

41 

8 

0 


44 



“ Total weight of metal (or ahot) 

" Broadside 

** Total weight of guns 


. 3304 lbs, 

- 1652 lbs. 

242 tons 12 cwt. 


Number and 'Wbioiit of Anchors for Sea. 
“ 4 of 95 cwt. each 


•' 1 
1 

“ 1 


25 

12 

7 


Total Weight, 
tons cwt. 
21 4 


Value 

£1054 


Masts. 

“ Bow 5pnt - Length 76 ft. 3 in. Diameter 40 in 


" Foremast 

113 

7 ‘ 

37 

“ Main Mast 

121 

9 

40 

" Mizen Mast * 

77 

8 

... 26 


The preparatioin? for the public accommodation 
were excellent^ as might have been anticipated 
‘‘ from the assiduity and attention of the kind-heart- 
ed and liberal master shipwright, Mr. Fincham, 
under whose direction everything was arranged. 
Each side of the immense slip was occi;pied by a 
magnificer^lbooth, offering ctfv’ered seats, rising 
“ from the front, for nearly 3,000 persons, who 
were admitted by ticket. These booths were 
handsomely decorated with flags and colors, and 
aflbrded complete protection from the incleraen- 
“ cies of otir ever-varying climate. A spacious 
covered platform was erected at the head of the 
vessel, for the accommodation eSf the nobility and 
the oflicial authorities connected with the 
** business of the day.« On different sides of the 
“ vessel were stationed ^ke^exfceJie^t bands of the 
“ Royal Marines, the dock-yard, and the 96th foot, 
" “ who during the day very considerably contri- 
w “ buted to the general enjoyment and hilarity. 
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by their spirited performance of some of the 
" most soul-stirring of our national and naval airs. 
“ Qn this platform were also placed the choristers 
of Rochester cathedral, assisted by about twenty 
“ female and fifty male singers, who executed the 
pieces selected (con^dcring the disadvantages of 
“ the immense space that required filling and the 
“ dense crowd around them) in a very ctieditable 
“ manner. The end of one of the booths nearest 
the river was reserved for the Lords of the Ad- 
“ miralty, and splendidly decorated with flags. 

“ One of th^ most pleasing Matures of the day’s 
“ proceedings was the appearance of the poet 
“ Campbell on the platform. At the suggestion of 
“ Mr. Baldock, he was greeted with the appropri- 
“ ate air ‘ the Campbells are coming’ from the 
“ Mating band, and the general heartfelt expres- 
“ sions of regard which hailed his appearance 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to this 
“ highly gifted bard. It was truly pleasant to see 
the voluntary and ready homage which was 
paid by rank, wealtli, and power to the supre- 
macy of mind. Numerous were lihe introduc- 

“ tions of his admirers to the poet, through his 

_ ^ _ 

friends. Dr. Beattie and Mr. Baldock. 

“ For a few minutes before the launch the couj/ 
tfceil presented from t^ platform was certainly 
“ the most maguifiiceiH scene imaginable. Twen- 
" ty thousand persons are said by the police to 
have entered the dock-*yard within two hours. 
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“ and including the parties on both sides of the 
“ river, very nearly 30,000 persons must have 
been present. The galaxy of beauty and 
elegance that filled the booths on either side of 
the vessel, elad in all the hues of the rainbow; 
“ the profusion of union>jacks and national em- 
“ blems which decorated the vessel and the 
“ booths; the gay and varied uniforms of the 
“ numerous military and naval officers; the sin- 
gular costume of some natives of the East j 
(alluding'to ourselves) “ the steamers lying mid- 
river covered with people, and ornamented Tidth 
“ flags; the crowds and groups of people congre- 
‘‘ gated and scattered over the green hills and 
marshes in the distance; the intense interest in 
“ the proceedings evinced by those who had 
“ climbed up the timbers which supported the 
roof of the slip, and had even, mounted on the 
roof itself of the neighbouring slip; the sun- 
“ burnt hardy-looking row of smiling faces be- 
“ longing tb Jack tars and Jack tars’ sweethearts, 
“ which were ranged along the bulwarks of the 
stem, and 'filled the foremost port-holes of the 
“ gigantic object of interest,—these and numerous 
“ other striking peculiarities of the scene induced 
“ us to regret, that such a spirit-stirring and truly 
national exhibition as^a ship launch had never 
“ to our knowledge form'ed^a subject for the ge- 
nius of either of our eminent payiters. 

“ At this moment IS^iss Clavcll (sister to Miss 
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“ Flora Clavell who had named the Poljrphemus) 
dashed the bottle against the coppered keel, and 
exglaimed Success to the London, and may 
“ she prove a terror to our enemies.’ Loud and 
hearty cheers succeeded, the bands played * God 
“ save the Queen,’ after,which the choir sung « 

• . • 

“ God save the Queen! Long live the Qij^en! 

“ May her reign be prosperous ! 

“ Victoria reigns ! may her reign be prosperous! 

• • 

“ The worthy giaster shipwright then took his 
station on the platform, and explained to the men 
“ below the signal on which they were to knock 
away the dog-shores. The signal is given. Three 
“ or four blows are heard, and a n^oment of awful 
“ suspense^uccceds. During fourteen years, heads 
“ that are now low»have anticipated the moment 
“ when by her own innate power she would require 
“ but the cutting of a thread to enable her to slide 
“ off the comparatively slight frame on which she * 
“ is so delicately balanced. For fourteen years have 
“ ‘ thews and sinews’ that are now crumbling into 
“ dust been engaged in fashioning the gnarled oak 
into the graceful and irresistible form she now 
“ wears. The triumph,or failttre of human intellect 
“ is at hand. Thirty thousand breasts are swelling 
“ with expectatiph, * Tfte sound of the last blow 
“ from the hammev has scarcely died away. For an 
** jpstant, which seems an hoia*, the stillness of the 
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" grave prevails. She moves. A streak of electric 
fire follows the progress of her cradle along the 
“ slips, handkerchiefs and hats are waved in wild 
“ exultation; a shout, such as is heard from 
“ Britons alone, peals along the vaulted roof, is 
^*^ken up by the hundi^ds on board the vessels 
“ in the river, aijd re-echoed firom the myriads on 
‘‘ the^ opposite shore. In the next instant the 
" magnificent vessel is breasting and cleaving the 
mighty waters with the gracefulness of a swan. 
“ So sweetly and smoothly does she glide into the 
‘‘ waves, that y>^u can scarcely, believe that she 
has not grown in them, and find it almost im- 
“ possible to suppose that she has for years rested 
“ motionless in the mighty chasm now gaping at 
" your feet. A flood of light is let ^ into the 

“ inclosure by her removal-^it is reflected from 

thousan4s of sparkling eyes and happy faces, 
who now for the first time discover that the 
power^ brass band has been playing ‘ Hearts 
“ of oiJc* ever since she first began to move. 
“ Campbell’s vigorous and highly appropriate 
“ ballad *‘Ye Mariners of England’ is sung by the 
choir, with keener enthusiasm inspired by the 
presence of the poet. » 


Britannia neeus no bulwarks^ 

" No towers alongii the'kteep,^ 

" Her inarch is o'er c.he mot^tain waves, 
" Her hom^is on the deep. 
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were truths, never more forcibly felt, or heartily 
responded to, than on this occasion. ‘ Rule 
Br^annia^ played, and an original version 
of ‘ God save tlie Queen’ is sung, and the 
immense multitude, after seeing Scott, the 
American diver, leap from the mast-head of^ a 
brig, depart to their homes ,witli the most 
perfect decorum. * ^ 

“ A d^Jedncr was afterwards given % J. 
Fincham, Esq. (whose excellent arrangements 
may be said to have been perfect) t(r about 
eighty of the most considerable piests,and heads 
of departments, and is said to have been in 
many respects the most dtsti7igu6 entertainment 
that has been witnci^sed in Chatham for some 
years. 

“ The conduct of the police was admirable. 
They stoi)ped {ib 9 vc tliirty men of known bad 
repute at the dock-yard gates. Not a single 
theft or accident was heard of, and we are glad 
to be able to state that the body of tHe police, 
(with Lieut. Hubbard their superintendent) re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the Lords of the* Admiralty 
for their good cpnduct. 

“We ought ned: to close tliis report without 
acknowledging the polite Mtention and civility 
offered to the representatives of the public press 
by the master ship wriglilfand Mr. Baldock, with 
whose general cjiaracter for urbanity such atten¬ 
tions are perfectly consistejit. 
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“ The inhabitants of Rochester and Chatham 
“ describe the attendance at this launch as being 
“ more numerous than that at any former one. 
“ The complement of the London is 800 men 
“ and officers.^' 

To us these launches were of great professional 
importance. The London had been designed by 
Sir Robert Seppings, formerly surveyor of the 
navy, father of our friend John Seppings, Esq. of 
Calcutta; a great portion of her had been built by 
our kind friend John Fincham, Esq., master ship¬ 
wright : and werhad every day for some months 
watched the progress of her completion j we there¬ 
fore felt deeply interested upon this occasion. 

Early in the morning of the 28th September, 
we were in the Dock-yard to see the London set 
up, preparatory to her blocks being split from 
under her for launching. We were conversing 
with our friend Mr. Baldock, his daughters, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Flight, of Highbury Terrace, near 
London,*^ when a messenger in the master-attend¬ 
ant’s office, who had formerly been a sailor in the 
British Nftvy, and who has the blessings of having 
been well educated, presented tq Mr. Baldock the 
following piece of poetry^ of his own composing, 
on the launch that was to take place that day:— 

( » 

Ye artizans, ye m^n KMit, 

Your ancestors were content 
To charge the watery element^ 

With barquei» by tempeats undone^ 
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But you» more fortunate than theyp 
You flourish in a happier day. 

And nobler energies display. 

In buildingjof the London. 

A finer, firmer ship than she. 

To grace the line, or stem the sea, 

j 

fiy art constructed could not be; 

I mean to say, the London. 

With stern sublime, and ample side. 

Where white and black m shade divide 

The parts of her who is the pnde 

Of Chatham, Kent, and London. 

# 

Well might our great metropolis 
Be proud of such a ship as this. 

To represent the v^calth that is 
In mighty matchless London 

Her guns, in number ninety-two, 

Well served tars expert and true, 

Shall send her charges through and through 
The ship that braves the London, 

Apart from each and every care. 

Spectators, now yourselves prepare 
To see the sights you came to share, » 

The launching of the London. 

% 

And while a}«e is gliding down the ways 
Rend, rend the air with lo^d huzzas. 

In Claveirs and in Fincham’s praise, 

For launching we>l th'' liondon* 

After the launch was over, we were invited by 
Fincham to spend the day at his house, and 
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we had the high pleasure to meet at his hos> 

pitahle table the greatest number of persons that 

we had ever seen assembled in a private residence 

in England. There were all tlie resident officers, 

and their families, of Chatham and Sheemess 

D'^ck-yards, several of tjie foremen of the yard, 

and some of the clerks. Amongst the guests was 

T. Campbell, Esq., a very celebrated English 

poet; Montgomery, a writer, and Dr. Beattie, 

also a celebrated author. Our good friend, John 

Seppings, Esq., surveyor of shipping at Calcutta, 

was also there, f and - Sketky, Esq., a very 

celebrated painter of marine views, consisting of 

_ ^ 

ships, yachts, &c. We heard some good speaking, 
and some very nice songs; whilst upon the table, 
of every thing, .whether of game, chickens, pastry, 
tarts, cakes, jellies, and all choice fruits, there was 
a great abundance. Wines of a great many sorts, 
champagne, hock, claret, &c. were freely partaken 
of, and it was a most delightful day. 

We should be wanting in gratitude did we con¬ 
clude the subject of Chatham Dock-yard, which 
we are proud to call our professional school^ with¬ 
out returning om* heartfelt pnd most sincere 
thanks to Captain Clavell; th’c worthy superin¬ 
tendent, and his assistant, Thomas Yinall, Esq., 
for the kindness they evinced towards us. We 
are at a loss how to exp^es^ our gratitude to our 
worthy and talented in^ructer^ John Finchan, 
Esq., who, besides <the instructions we received 
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from him in our profession^ evinced an uniform 
hind disposition, and his amiable family were not 

backward in welcoming us in every way. We are 

» • 

no less indebted to the assistant master ship¬ 
wrights and all the foremen of the yard, together 
with their families, for the attention we exj)e- 
rienced ^om them; all of whoty we here beg to 
assure that they have not bestowed favors ^upon 
ungrateful object^ as we shall through life bear 
them in lively recollection, and look back with 
pleasure on the pleasant and happy Mburs We have 
spent with them.^ 
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chapter XX. 

^JHATHAM) ROCHESTER^ ANP MAIDSTONE. 

Chatham is very populous, but very irregu¬ 
larly and ill-built; it consists pnncipally of one 
long street, extending along the banks of the 
Medway; Chatham, Rochester and Stroud being 
one long continued street of above two miles in 
length. There ,are very good shops, at which 
nearly every thing can be procured nearly as cheap 

as in London* 

111 Chatham there is an excellent institution 
founded by Sir John Hawkins,—almshouses for 
poor decayed mariners and shipwrights, these 
were built in 1592, and twelve poor old sailors, 
or shipwri^ts, have a good house, a quantity of 
coals, and a few shillings each per week to make 
the latter end of their lives comfortable. 

In Rochester there is a valuable charity founded 
by Richard Watts, Esq., on the 22d of August, 
1579 , and a stone over the *do^r, of the house 
where his charity is daily 'dispersed, will tell its 
own story. On it aie these words: Richard 
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Watts, Esq., by his will dated 22d of August, 

“ 1579$ founded this charity for six poor tra- 
“ Tellers, who, not being rogues or proctors, may 
receive gratis, for one night, lodging, entertain* 
ment, and fourpence each.*^ How rogues and 
proctors came to he thus^amed together is not ex¬ 
actly kncrwn. But the common report is, that hav¬ 
ing once been taken suddenly ill, an^^aving em¬ 
ployed a proctor or lawyer to make ms will, upipi 
(^is recovery he looked at the will made in his 
illness, and found that the proctor had left all the 
money to himself,; and to perpetuate the know¬ 
ledge of this act of villany, ^he thus left his be¬ 
quest. There are also some very nice almshouses 
on the new road, Rochester, called St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s Hospital, where several elderly females, 
who have kpown better times, have a small house, 
with sufficient weekly income to k^ep them. 
These are very good things. These are such 
things as do honour to Englishmen. And we 
are told that there is scarcely a large town of* 
ancient origin but what has some of these bene¬ 
volent institutions. * 

There is a very,small ^theatre at Rochester for 
the amusement of ftie inhabitants, and in Chatham 
a Mechanic’s Institution, anikit is matter of sur¬ 
prise that in this populous place, the neighbour¬ 
hood of which ,8u!-rcfWn<led by many wealthy' 
individuals, there is not a public building of any 
pr|teiision of architectural beauty, or a room to 

o 
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accommodate two hundred people, nor is the 
theatre worth noticing. 

Brompton is a very populous village, situated 
on an eminence above the dock-yard, and inha¬ 
bited principally by the artisans employed in the 
deck-yard. Extensive fprtifications are erected, 
which comprehend, within their range this village 
and (Chatham Church. The barracks are very 
large, and in addition to the one called Marine or 
Chatham barracks, there are two others for bring¬ 
ing up soldiers for foreign service, and many hun¬ 
dreds of troops were sent to Jndia during our 
residence at Chatham. 

f 

The country round Chatham is very fine, and 
the walks are very good, particularly the one to 
the neat and quiet village of Gillingham, which 
in summer is a most pleasant ramble. Chatham 
races take place every year on the place called 
the Lines, where the soldiers are reviewed; it is 
a large plot of ground, and very appropriate for 
' the purpose; the races commence on the first 
week in September, and continue three successive 
days; several booths are erected, and many stalls 
are set up for the sale of refreshments, and a< 
stand for the accommodation («f the people, who, 
on the payment of a trifle, can have comfortable 
and commanding sea^s for viewing the races. 

Whilst we were residiV)g“ at Chatham we were 
often told that hops aiM ap^es were the chief 
productions of the county of Kent, and we were 
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persuaded to go and see them growing. And on 
Sunday, the 20th September, 1840, accompanied 
by our frienda Mr. Baldock and Dorabjee Mun- 
cheijee, and by one. bf our domestics, we pro¬ 
ceeded in an open barouche with a pair of horses, 
in the direction of Maidstone, the county towji. 
We passed through Rochester, apd from thence 
by a road leading through a wood, and whei^, in 
consequence of the approach of the English au¬ 
tumn, the several sorts of trees were all of them 
clothed with leaves of different colourl, and* beau¬ 
tiful they were tq behold. Thejtrees were not 
large, as they are cut down every ten or twelve 
years to make hop-poles and fire-wood ; but 
there was every variety of hue among the leaves, 
from the deep red to the lively green. We shall 
not soon forget the beauty of that valley oix the 
right hand. We kapt ascending an Smjnence for 
four miles, when w'e came to a magnificent prospect 
from the top of what is called Blue Bell Hill. And 
here we were most forcibly reminded of our own • 
ever dear Bombay. For upon the top of the 
hill M r. Baldock pointed out to us a bui^alow, or 
country-house, eregted by an intimate friend and 
distant relative of this, {he late Walter Prentis, 
Esq., for the express purpose of receiving and 
entertaining his numerous fripnds ^ere. And as 
some of our happiest ho^s *in India are spent in 
bungalows, this, apd thb extensive and varied 
view, and the then strong gleans of sunshine, glad- 
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dened our hearts, and our parents, wife, child, 
and relations, all became present to us in our 
minds. We descended a very steep hill, and we 
had pointed out to us a mound of stones uhich 
are said to have been there ever since the year 
4§5, and that a great battle was then fought there 
between the Batons and the Saxons, un which 
thei^ leaders w'cre killed. Catigem is supposed 
to be buried here. What renders these stones 
more curious is, that there are no stones of a 
similaV description w'ithin a great many miles of 
the spot, and consequently they must have been 
brought here. And how they managed to re¬ 
move them and to set them up here with the 
rude machines they had in those days is truly 
astonishing, as they are very heavy, weighing 
each upward of eight tons, and about eight feet 
high. The view from the tep of Blue Bell Hill, 
all the way to Kitscottie house, is very pleas¬ 
ing ; there was not, it is true, any of the grand 
features of picturesque scenery. No mountains, 
no lakes, or no cataracts. There are, however, a 
long high range of hills which bound the view; 
and in the bottom, the river Midway, which takes 
an immense number of circuits, and which adds 
much to the beauty of the view. Corn fields, 
green meadows, orchards, hop gardens, here 
were all blended to^tb^r, and formed a varied 
scenery. " ^ 

We here quitteduthe high road to Maidstone, 
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and descended a narrow and almost precipitous 
hill to the village of Aylesford. Here there is a 
bridge*over the Medway. The parish church is 
upon an eminence just above the village, and the 
quiet, home view from this spot, would make a 
lovely picture at high water; for, at low tide, 
when the water has receded, • this village loses 
much of its beauty. In this quiet church lay the 
remains of several, of the family of Lord Grey 
and of the, Colepeppers; they were some cen¬ 
turies since active partakers in the wars of their 
days, and their armour and weapons are some of 
them hanging now over thgir tombs. What a 
contrast! here in the qmet retirement of a peaceful 
little nook lay those whose lances were stained 
with blood. Here awaiting their •final judgment 
lay the mighty men of arms, who ^in their life 
times led on to sflaughter and to devastation. 
The village of Aylesford is on the north bank 
of the Medway, and close to it is the^ Friary, 
the country residence of the Earl of Aylesford; * 
it is situated close to the Medway, and from it is 
to be seen one of the prettiest pictures that can 
be imagined, embracing the picturesque bridge, 
the old fashioned ^church, and the village,—all 
surrounded and shut in by^eautiful green ver¬ 
dure, form a scene of quiet*that would make one 
think if peace acid hapless are to be found in 
the world, that if sought for, it is to be 
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found. On the opposite side of the bridge is 
Preston Hall, the abode of Charles Milner, Esq., 
an elegant building situated in a >park of great 
beaut 5 \ We proceeded through Mill Hall, and 
East Mailing, through a tract of fertile country 
to Wateringbury, and lyid some refreshment at 
the King’s Head Inn at that place. We walked 
out to look at the hops, as they were growing in 
great abundance in this spot, and which are indeed 
beautiful to behold. The hop plant is cultivated 
at a heavy annual expense. Poles, from 10 to 20 
feet long are plqced at angles al] over the gardens, 
and the plant, which is a climber, grows to the 
top of them, twining round, and when at the top, 
stretching out its bine and catching hold of the 
other poles. The hop itself, at a short distance, 
very inucli resembles grapes ; but upon ap¬ 
proaching, closely, you find irfiat they are com¬ 
posed of minute leaves, which upon being rubbed 
between the fingers, give out a gummy matter, 
which has a* perfume, and are of a bitter taste. 
The leaf of the hop plant is very elegant in 
its form; and no one can picture the perfect 
beauty of a hop garden. It must be seen to be 
duly appreciated. Hops, wh^n dried, are sub¬ 
ject to a duty of ISs. 8d. per hundred weight of 
112 lbs., and pay a Ijwge sum to the revenue; but 
they are very uncertain iA t'nei,T produce. In the 
year 1803, they paid for duty i£433,054. 11s.; in 
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1805, only £57,158. 17^. j and in 1808, 
£437,697. 7». 3«?.; in 1825, only £42,290. 10.v. 
4^.y>B.nA in. 1839, £357,456. 16f. 8^. 

It was the time for gathering the hops when 
w'e were at Wateringbury, and it affords for a few 
weeks employment for^sorae thousands of nien, 
women,* and children. The^hcjps arc carefully 
picked, one by one, and dropped in a bin, ^’hirh 
is a cloth formed into a pit, which will hold a])oiit 
twenty bushels, by crossing long poles. And the 
hop-pole being laid across the top* thereof, the 
hops are gathered, then measured, as the pickers 
are paid by the bushel, and then taken to the kiln 
called an oast-house, where "they are dried over a 

^ «r 

coke fire upon horse-hair cloths, and then pressed 
down by men stamping them into coarse cloth 
bags, whi<;Ji usually weigh two liundred weight 
and a half, or int« liner cloth, ceftled pockets, 
weighing one hundred weight and a half, and they 
are then fit for making beer. They fluctuate very 
much in price, liaving been sold fdr upwards ofr 
£20. per hundred weight, and at £2., so that very 
many persons who speculate in them ’have been 
ruined. Hops are used for making the daily 
drink of Englishnten, ciilled beer. A grain called 
barley, is placed in water *110111 it sprouts for 
growing; when it is placed in a kiln the vegeta¬ 
tion is stopped,^a^d IthI* grain is roasted; this is 
called malt, whicl* is brhised in a mill, and water 
al^ one hundred and sixty-eight degrees of tern- 
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perature is poured over it in the proportion of 
about fifteen gallons of water to eight or nine gal> 
Ions of ground malt; this is stirred about vio¬ 
lently, which is called washing, and after about 
an hour, the liquor thus obtained, called sweet 
wort, is placed in a copper, and to about seven¬ 
teen gallons, ong pound of hops is added, which 
beings boiled for an hour, is then poured out and 
cooled as quickly as possible; when it is down to 
blood heat, a little yeast (or leaven) is added, 
which causes it to ferment, and then it is beer. 
Beer is of several descriptions of strength and 
colour, according to the proportion of malt, and 
the different states of roasting to which the malt 
has been subjected. Brown stout and porter, 
from high roasted malt, is nearly black. And 
ales from pale malt are nearly without colour. We 
saw in Wateringbury pleasurer grounds belonging 
to Alderman Lucas of London, who has a country 
residence here, which, from the road, looked very 
pretty, having several waterfalls in them. We 
crossed the Medway again from Teston to Far- 
leigh, and' here we saw a very pretty waterfall, 
the waste water of the Medway running over a 
tumbling bay, which had a pietty effect. Far- 
leigh is celebrated for its hops, and the fruit 
called apples, and it may well be spoken of. We 
saw, indeed, here a sight wb mav perhaps never 
see again. In one large dpple corchard near the 
church there were immense apple trees, with con- 
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siderably more apples thereon than leaves, and so 
weighty was the fruit, that hundreds of wooden 
supporters were obliged to be kept under the 
branches to prev^t them from breaking down. 
There are, perhaps, more than a hundred different 
sorts of apple^ some fit to eat when first gathejed 
from the trees, others that wil^ kcipp good eight or 
nine months. They are a most valuable frujt; in 
England they are ,good to eat as a fruit, and are 
used in either puddings, pies, or tarts; the juice 
of them when pressed makes a drinlS calle*d cider, 
which is nearly, as good as champagne. The 
apples, when gromng, present a very beautiful 
appearance; they are of vaned colours; some of 
them have rosy cheeks, some yellow, others of 
every variety of green, whilst others are perfectly 
brown anc^ rough. We shall not soon forget tlie 
pleasure of seeing apples and hops gfo^ying. This 
clearly proves every country has its beauties. 
France and Portugal boast of their vines, India 
her plantains, mangos, and palm trees, and Eng-* 
land her apples and hops. We should think we 
passed through a village called Tovil, \iWiere there 
are several Urge 4 >aper manufactories, to Maid¬ 
stone, and drove! to the house of an intimate 
friend of our companion, Mr» Baldock. His name 
was Thomas Charles, Esq*; he lived in a very 
large old-fashioTy3(| hftu jb, called ChiUington Man¬ 
sion ; he is whafc is dklled an antiquarian; he 
shewed us a large collection af very ancient coins. 
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a quantity of old armour^ and curiosities without 
number; he has also some line old -paintings, and 
is himself a very good painter; he shewed us 
scores of his own sketches taken from nature. 
He was kind enough to allow our servant to pre¬ 
pare tea and cotFee for us, and treated us very 
kindly. We sa\v among his collection a.valuable 
Indian iidaid cabinet. Wc walked about Maid¬ 
stone; it is an old-fasliioned, well-built tov’n; 
it has a bridge over the Medway, and is 36 miles 
from London; there are several manufactories of 
paper close by. «We walked to see the barracks, 
which are for horse soldiers designed for India; 
but we were followed by a dense crowd of persons 
attracted by our costume, and as our friend knew 
the governor of the gaol, wc went in there to get 
rid of the pressure; but when we came out, they 
had incrcasca so very considerably, that we could 
not see all that our friend wished to shew us. 
We went through the churchyard, from wheoce 
'there is a very pretty view, and walked over the 
bridge to an eminence called Rocky Hill, where 
there is a spring, that supplies by pipes the town 
of Maidstone with water. Maidstone is seen to 
much advantage from the upj^er part of Rocky 
Hill. The gaol, and the court-house adjoining, 
where the prisoners axe tried, is most extensive. 
They are built of Kentishr'fag-stoiie, quarried upon 
the spot, and possess Weryo advantage which 
prisons can have fo4 keeping prisoners distinct, 
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with tread wheels for the incorrigible, and the 
cleanliness of the cells surpasses belief. They 
must have post very many thousands of pounds. 
We were accompanied in onr walks all over the 
town by vast numbers of people. And we should 
have said, that all the Jittle places through w^ich 
we passed, poured forth nearly tjieir whole popu¬ 
lation to gaze upon us in our foreign cogtume. 
We took refreshments A^•ith Mr. Charles, and 
altliough it was dark wlicn we quitted his resi- 
flence, some scores of people were assembled out¬ 
side to see us get into our carriage. We w'ere 
much pleased with our ride through the most 
beautiful part of Kent, and we think it is very 
properly named, from the variety of its produc¬ 
tions, the “ Garden of England.” 

We now take leave of tlie county of Kent, but 
not without conveying our gratefufl acknowledg¬ 
ments to our valued friend Thomas Baldock, Esq., 
through whose kind and polite attention we have 
lieen enabled to see a great many sights, and have 
obtained much general information. 
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SHEERNESS DOCK YARD. 

Durind our 'residence at Chatham, we went to 
inspect this Dock Yard, accompanied by our kind 
friend Mr. Adams, of Chatham Yard. Sheerness 
Yard is a proof of what money and science will do 
in England, as it is built upon a point of land 
consisting of mud which was once part of the sea, 
and under the coating of mud are quicksands in 
which long pries driven for tl^e masonry to rest 
upon, used often to go down and disappear in 
the sands. A fort was built to defend the 
entrance of the Medway and the Thames, and a 
Dock Yard established at Sheerness, in the reign 
of Charles ‘the Second. This Dock Yard is well 
worth inspection; since the year 1815, it has been 
very considerably enlarged.^ Th^ area of the yard 
is 59 acres, and it is surrounded by a wall, except¬ 
ing that part which f^pes the water; the length 
of the west wall is 2093 fee^; len^h of south wall 
880 feet j there are three basins,within the yard j 
the largest one (capaWe of containing several first 
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rates with their guns, ballast^ and stores of every 
description on board them fit for sea) is 520 feet 
long, and 3Q0 feet broad, having an entrance of 
60 feet, secured by a Caisson, which always keeps 
the water within of sufficient depth, to prevent the 
ships grounding. The middle basin is 250, by 
200 feet, having an entrance, of, 49 feet, and the 
north basin 282 feet 6 inches, by 200 f^t six 
inches, with an entrance of 102 feet. In the 
south basin there are three dry docks, 248 feet 
long, 88 feet wdde, and 30 feet deep,* having 
entrances 57 feet wide, and which admit of ships 
being docked and undocked at any time. 

And here is also a. frigate dock 207 feet long, 
75 feet broad, 19 feet 9 inches deep, with an 
entrance 57 feet wide. Some idq^a may be formed 
of the magnitude of the works carried on in 
altering and enlarging the dock yafd,,when it is 
stated that for making the foundation alone, ninety- 
nine thousand piles were driven. One of the 
most curious things to be seen in Sheerness Dock 
Yard, is the very extraordinary model of the yard 
upon a very large scale. We have mentioned that 
where Sheerness Yard now stands, the sea used to 
flow over; we llave told that it is constructed 
upon a muddy ooze wffiich 4iad no firm bottom, 
having quicksands beneath^ and there never were 
perhaps greater^ qbstadles to be overcome than in 
getting a foundation. * Piles almost innumerable 
were driven, grouting of lime, gravel, and cement 
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poured in by thousands of tons, upon which 
bricks, sleepers, and masonry were placed, and at 
last, at an enormous outlay of capital, and tlw ap¬ 
plication of the greatest mechanical and archi¬ 
tectural talent, all the difficulties were overcome, 
and, that yard stands as a monument of what 
British capital {md .Bntish assiduity can execute. 

It became necessary to have large culverts and 
drains, and as drawings would not so well explain 
all these things, and where many piles were 
driven, i't was determined to have this model made, 
it is in the upperj part of the quadrangular store¬ 
house, m a room of immense size, and it is curious 
indeed to inspect it; every building more particu¬ 
larly the smithy is quite full of piles, under each 
of the slips and ,of the docks the piles are driven 
as closely as they could be got together. Every 
erection hai; alforest of piles of- timber beneath it, 
and then the execution of the model, how beauti¬ 
ful, how accurately every thing is delineated; there 
% the house built for the commissioner and prin¬ 
cipal officers, view them through a powerful mag- 
nilfying glass, and you are led to beheve you look 
upon the reality instead of the .mere model. It 
may appear a useless exi^ense, but when it is re¬ 
membered how impdrtant it may be should any 
buildings sink, or anyeof the drains blow up from 
the pressure of the water'in'thfnj, that the exact 
position of every part s^iould fbe known, it will 
sanction the expense'. The model of the basin 
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with its caisson entrance and the gates of the 
docks are beautifully finished^ and although it has 
been the w<jrk of years, we think the money well 
laid out, as there is nothing in the shape of a 
model for accuracy and elegance to equal this in 
England. ^ 

The storehouses in the dock yard are all built of 
stone and iron, and the roofs covered with«slates, 
pillars, beams, rafters, window-frames, doors, &c. 
are all made of iron, and wood is totally dispensed 
with, it is a great protection against fire to the 
buildings, and should uufortunajely a fire happen 
it can never injure the houses. 

The great object of establishing this yard, was 
that of fitting out of ships in time of war ; the 
difficulty of vessels getting intq the Tliames or 
Medway f^r going either to Woolwich or Chatham, 
was thus complettly got over, howevpr, the rapid 
strides in steam navigation makes it very easy to 
tow large ships into either of these rivers at pre¬ 
sent, and takes away from Sheerness Yard thrft 
importance which was then attached to it. 

The first stone of the north end was laid in 
November, .18095 and ^he basin was opened, and 
the first ship taften in, in September, 1823, since 
which period, considerable improvements have 
been made by the erection^jf storehouses, roofs to 
the docks, anc^ brnTdi^s for the manufacture of 
roman cement, ^hich is carried on here very 
ejctensively to supply all th% dock yards at home 
and abroad. 

f 
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A very valuable stone which is found mixed 
with the shingle or pebbles, is thrown up by the 
sea upon the beach close to Sheern<jss, whiph is 
used for the manufacturing of the roman cement ; 
it is a species of clay petrified, of a whitish brown 
colour, and is sought after with much avidity, for 
its superiority o^ver^ every other description of 
cemen| stone; and when collected, is sold for 
fourteen shillings per ton, for l)uming into cement, 
for stuccoing the fronts of houses, and for uniting 
stones, and is in a few minutes after it is mixed as 
hard as stone itself. 

a 

A splendid residence has been erected for the 
Port Admiral, at the Garrison Point, and very 
commodious houses for the principal officers, have 
also been built, eight within the dock yard, and 
seven outside the yard facing the beach. The 
dock yard chapel is without the walls of the yard, 
adjoining the officers’ houses; it is a handsome 
erection and capable of containing about fifteen 
hundred persons. 

The cliffs of the Isle of Sheppy are about six 
miles in length, (the highest about 90 feet high) 
on the north and north east side of the island, 
they have long been celebrated uor the numerous 
oi^ganic remains found in them; upwards of seven 
hundred different specimens of fossil plants, fruits, 
berries, and ligneous se^^d ve^^^^s have been 
enumerated. Among the' animii remains found 
in these cliffs, are sei> 3ral varieties of the crab: 

I ' 



the nautilus in abundance, tortoises, the jaws of 
crocodiles, lobsters, and fishes, in fine preserva¬ 
tion ;»all these remains (animal and vegetable) are 
impregnated with sulphuret of iron, or pyrites, and 
it is necessary for the preservation of them pre¬ 
vious to placing them jn a cabinet, to dip tl|em 
into boiling linseed oil, otherwise, after a few 
years they will crumble into pieces. Large i^asses 
of petrified wood ure frequently found, principally 
oak and elm. 

Sheemess is in the Island of Sheppy; it*has the 
river Thames and Medway on the west, and the 
ocean on the northern, and eastern sides. Sheppy 
is about 30 miles in circumference, being about 
13 miles long, and 6 miles broad. A pier extend¬ 
ing 1300 feet into the river, aifordis a good landing 
place. Until near the close of the last century, 
much inconvenience was felt frorit the want of 
fresh water, there being no wells in the place, and 
the ships and inhabitants of the town were sup¬ 
plied with water from Chatham, 14 miles distant; 
but the government having at a great expence, 
dug to the depth of 320 feet, and passbd through 
several quicksands, procured at last a plentiful 
supply of good whter, and three other wells have 
since been dug to supply all the town with this 
very necessary article for cleanliness, and for the 
purpose of qucpqjiiitg fkirst. The view from the 
dock yard gates aft Sheemess is most beautiful, as 
itjooks towards the mouth t)f the river Thames, 
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and here every ship must pass to go to London, 
consequently ships of all sizes and of every nation 
are constantly passing and repassing^ and thsre is 
a fine sea view looking out to the Nore, and thus 
away to the great ocean. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

• • 

AVOOLWlCll YARD AND ARSENAL. 

Accompanied by our cousin Ardaseer Cbrsetjee, 
we paid a visit 05 ^ the 18th of Aj)ril, 1840, to this 
dock yard, it is eight miles east of London, situated 
on the banks of the river 'Thames, in the county 
of Kent; Woolwich Dock Yard, is said to be the 
oldest royal dock yard in the kingdom. It is about 
three quarters of a mile in length, and about one- 
sixth of a mile in depth. Wodiwich yard has 
several building slips and dry docks, but it has of 
late years been more immediately appropriated for 
the fitting out of steam vessels belonging to the 
crown, and for this purpose an immense basin has 
been dug in the yard, capable of contafiiing several 
of the largest st^am ships which can lay afloat in 
the basin, and their steam machinery is fitted, 
tried, and adjusted here. There are several build¬ 
ings surrounding the basisi where the boilers are 
examined and ^^afrefl^ and indeed, there is here 
every thing required for steam engines, and more 
p^articularly marine steam machinery. It is one of 
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those establishments in which the English govern¬ 
ment keep pace with the improvements of the 
day, and we think it would be very desirable for 
the government to rear up, in their own establish¬ 
ments, large numbers of men of every department 
connected with steam machinery, by taking young 
men apprentices^ and thus in a short time the 
differcint steam ships when launched, could be 
fitted with their engines and machinery by their 
own people, instead of being obliged as they now 
are to gfet part of their engines in London, some 
from Scotland, &c. 

Large docks are now constructing in this yard, 
and a great many improvements have been made of 
late, so that there is very little doubt from its 
proximity to the seat of government, and its 
situation on the banks of the Thames, that this 
awenal in coui^e of a few years twill become one of 
the first importance. 

The buildings and the storehouses are very 
large, ami all the officers have suitable residences 
within the walls of the establishments. 

There is' a large smithy which has two steam 
engines, one of fourteen and the. other of twenty 
horse power, the former is em|bloyed in blowing 
the fires, by forcing the air through large cylinders, 
and the latter in lifting two large tilt hammers^ 
each of which weigh nearly ^tons, they are 
lifted by machinery at the * height of nine inches, 
and the strokes are «from forty to fifty in one 
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minute. These hammers are principally used for 
manufacturing anchors, knees, and other large iron 
worl^ connoted with the establishment. A small 
steamer called the Locust was to be launched this 
day at this dock yard which we witnessed, and had 
the honour of seeing Lord Minto, who was cpme 
there tq see the launch. , , 

At Woolwich also is an extensive establisjiment 
for making cannons, fireworks, and gun carriages; 
it is called the Royal Arsenal, and one of the 
furnaces here will melt seventeen tods of tnetal at 
one time. The cannons are firsUcast into moulds, 
and then bored with machines, moved by thre** 
horses; these animals^ are*so trained that they 
stop and go on by the ringing of a bell; we were 
astonished to see them evince such signs of in¬ 
tellect, and it shows that animals have, with the 
exception of the /acuity of specMi, reason and 
understanding equal to man. It takes about four 
or five days to bore a large gun; the process is 
extremely simple, and upon our remarking why 
a steam engine was not used to propel the ma¬ 
chinery, we were told that the presenlf plan is so 
perfect that eighty years have now elapsed since 
its adoption, an^ that*during this long period it 
has not cost & 100. to kee|^ it in order ; notwith 
standing this an engine ^s to be erected very 
shortly, and there i» lit^e doubt that the work will 
be performed wjth much more rapidity than at 
present. 
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In a building called the laboratory are deposited 
models or samples of congreve rockets^ bomb¬ 
shells^ hand-grenadeS) carcasses, fire-ships^ ar\d all 
the articles used in modern warfare. A man who 
is in charge of the building explains the use of all 
the things that are to be seen here. 

There is a large building 300 feet in length, on 
the grpund floor of which are to be seen an immense 
number of different things with which ships of 
war are supplied, and there were 150,000 muskets, 
which V«'ere ’Kept in deal boxes, ready to be 
issued; above tlv.s is what is called the harness 
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room where 10,000 military saddles and a great 
number of harnesses are kept in readiness for the 
array, the whole arrangement is very good, as 
there appeared to be a place for every thing and 
every thing for a place. 

On two sides of this building are large plots of 
ground where thousands of guns and shots are 
kept which appear very beautiful. The whole of 
this establishment occupies an area of 60 square 
acres, and here different people are taught the art 
of gunnery,' or liow to use most effectually the 
articles here manufactured for destroying armies, 
burning ships, storming fortresses, and bombard¬ 
ing towns. t 

We admired the arrangement, and order, and 
discipline of the establishment, but we cannot say 
that we were pleased with-it; wc could not help 
thinking what a sad • and melancholy reflection 
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it is upon poor human nature, thus to construct 
machines as it were for the wholesale destruction 
of hivnan life—^for,destroying our fellow brethren 
on earth, whom the merciful and benevolent God 
(‘reated to love and do good to each other. 

We indulge in the ht^e that these implements 
may ne^jer be used for the purpose they are in¬ 
tended, that when education has more generally 
diffused itself, that^all warfare will cease, and peace 
and love will prevail, and that when nations or 
states quarrel, they will appoint arbitrators to 
settle the diiferen 9 e without any bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CrSTOM HOrSE, AND IHE DOCKS 

t 

OF LONDON. 

A MON 6 the* busy scenes of Eondun, perhaps 
there is not, ontcertain hours of the day, one of 
more activity than the Custom House, to which 
■we paid a visit. It is not very far from London 
Bridge on the side of the river; it is the place 
where all ships^ that are leaving London, wit^ 
cargoes, or even if in ballast, have to obtain' a 
cocket or cleJfl-ance, stating tfee day they left the 
port and the nature of the cargo. All ships, upon 
their arrival, have to be reported, and the strictest 
eccount given of every thing fiiey have on board, 
in order that the several officers connected with 
the custofijs may take an account of the same, 
and that the duties may be paid thereon. The 
Custom House is a beautiful bvilding of modem 
erection, (the formergong having been burnt down 
in 1814. The length of the front is about 
500 feet; and the gr^^ *room i&c business, 
commonly called the long*roonv.is nearly 100 feet 
long and 66 feet wide. And there are many 
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hui^fedf of persons, consisting of captains and 
mates of ships, clerks to merchants, brokers, and 
shipping agents, in this room everj||day. 

The conirnerce of London is much facilitated 
by the capital accommodations afforded to sliipping 
by the immense large ^docks for the merch^ant 
vessels, where they have their cjyi’goes taken out 
and put into warehouses. In these docks yiany 
vessels lay in stih water alongside quays. The 
London Dock Company was formed in 1800, and 
their docks extend from Wapping to Shadwell, 
containing in the whole about ^JOjxcres of ground; 
the docks arc large enough to contain three hun¬ 
dred ships, exclusive of lighters, and the ware¬ 
houses can hold ij00,000 tons of goods. There 
are also vaults or cellars for 7^bbb0 pipes of 
wine or spirits, and in addition to w'hich there 
IS a commodious jetty 800 feet long and 6'.> feet 
wide, with a shed thereon 450 feet long, under 
which an immense quantity of goods intended for 
shipment to India, or Australia, are stowed con¬ 
veniently for putting on board the vessels which 
lay on either side to receive goods. There are at 
this time (Marchp 1841,) thirty-two large ships 
taking in Lheir cai^cs, and it was amusing to see 
the varieties of articles shipjTied for some of the 
new Australian settleinents.'i There were entire 
houses cut out in fr^e, obd numbered and marked 
ill such a waythattliey can readily be put together in 
a few hours after their arrival.-* We were told that 
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a church had been sent out this way^ and we saw 
all the varied furniture, glass, china, earthenware, 
&c. shipped here, and one would th^nk the^e was 
enough to stock a nation. 

Two ships deeply loaded for the Australian 
colonies were just passing out, and we saw a face 
or two, peeping frqm the cabins, of persons, who 
no dpvAit were about bidding a long, most likely a 

last, farewell to their native land. 

^ « 

The western dock has 20 acres, the eastern 
dock y acres, and the Wapping basin 3 acres, of 
water. The Sbadwell entrance is three quarters 
of a mile below the Wapping entrance, it is a 
mile below the Hermitage entrance and nearly a 
mile and a quarter below the entrance to the St. 
Katharine’s do 9 k; the w hole of the wharfs were 
strewed with casks, called puncheons, of 100 
gallons, find* hogsheads off 56 gallons, full of 
brandy, of which immense quantities are now 
being imported, it being generally thought, that 
• the import duty upon brani^y and French wines 
are about to be lowered. 

They sometimes employ here from thdNf'to four 
thousand persons. There are also the East India 
Docks at Blackwall, the West Cndia, the Commer¬ 
cial Docks, St. Katharine’s Docks, and the 
Grand Surrey CanakDocks. We were here in¬ 
formed of what appeaudd Ito , a most singular 
fact, that the number of aefes qf water in the 
London Docks, aib just equal to the w^ole 
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number of land and water within the St. Katha- 
rine^s Docks, and that the acres of water in the 
West India Docks are just equal to the whole of 
the land and water contained in the London 
Docks. 

These docks are of great importance and value 
to the merchants of London, as prior to their con- 
structionr, ships had to be unloaded in the. river 
into barges, lighters, or hoys, and the plunder 
was immense, but now the property is secure 
from danger, as tlie several dock companies hold 
themselves responsible for the s4fe custody of all 
goods landed in their respective docks. 

Much inconvenience is experienced by parties 
who formerly used to deposit goods in the East 
and West India Docks, from th.e heavy expense 
of carting, them, in consequence of their being 
situated about thrtJe miles from tUe city, and it 
was thought by some that the difficulty would be 
obviated by the erection of the Blackwall llailway, 
but competent persons who have seen the opera¬ 
tion of other railways now in use, tell us that 
heav|^»timlky articles will never be conveyed in any 
quantities upon rail roads, as the price charged per 
ton^fbr conveyance will become very expensive. 

Tlie East India Docks ar^ now and have been 
for some time used as a oort of canal for steam 
ships, and othfjr;^ to lay up in instead of for 
the purpose' they»Avere ’originally intended. The 
outlay in the erection of the*London Docks some 
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some years since^ was proved to have been three 
million and two hundred thousand pounds. We 
strongly recommend every person who can obtain 
an order to pay them a visit as they possess much 
to attract general interest. 


I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Vau^jhall. Gardens. 

W E paid an evening visit, during our residence in 
England, to this, deliglitful place of amusement. 

are on the Surrey side of the water, not far 
from Vauxhall Bridg6, a)id we were amply repaid 
for the trouble we took to visit this place. The 
lamps, of all sorts of colours, with Avhich this 
place is illuminated, are almost innumerable; the 
gardens are laid o^t most tastefully, 'and upon 
nearly every tree lights are hung, as well as all 
along the gravel walks, arranged the same as ours 
in Bombay upon festive occasions, commonly 
termed “ Lunca.” At one end of the gardens is 
a handsome fountain of water, wherd Neptune, 
the heatheli god of the sea, is represented in the 
act of driving hit chariot with five horses; the 
figures and the attitudes o€ the horses are re¬ 
markably well executed; ,the water is forced 
through the nostiils of 4]jiese animals by a steam 
engine, but the m^st sufprising thing is the smoke 
or vapour that comes from tfie nostrils similar to 
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that which is seen to arise from hard driven 
horses, when they are out of breath, and which is 
accompanied with the noise similar 1;o that which 
is made by horses when they breathe with diffi¬ 
culty caused by being overdriven. We spent four 
hours promenading in all the parts, and saw most 
magnificent fireyrorlts, which were very fjir supe¬ 
rior tp any we have in Bombay. Refreshments 
of all kinds may be had in the boxes fitted up for 
that purpose in the gardens; the prices of all the 
things that are sold are fixed up in each box. 
The entertainments, besides the brilliant illumi- 

t . * . 

nation and the fireworks, consist of little theatrical 
performances, with some very good hired dancers, 
singing, and a very good concert by a large band, 
which plays until a very late hour; and if the 
weather is fine, a large number of the persons 
amuse themselves with dancing. Tlie gardens 
were open three nights in each week, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday; the price of admission 
Tvas four shillings. The doors opened at eight, 
and the performances commenced at nine. It 
was (for wfc speak of it as a thing no longer in 
existence) a most charming way of spending a 
rational agreeable evening!; ^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Illumination of London. 

On the 10th of February, 1840, Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, was married to Jier first cousin. 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and as 
we were near London, we made up our minds to 
see the beautiful illuminations that were to take 
place in the evening in honor, of that event. 
Tlie weather liad been squally during the day, but 
in the evening it •became toleraWy ,fine. The 
greater part of the illuminations consisted of 
small variegated oil lamps of all colours disposed 
into fanciful devices, and in many instances form^ 
ing words. Tlie gas was in many instances used 
instead of lamps; and very beautiful devices and 
wreaths was the lighted gas made to form. The 
prevalent devices twere a star, a crown, V. A. for 
Victoria and Albert, or V.«P. for Victoria and 
Prince, or V. R., Victoria Regina, and P. A., 
Prince Albert. ^\yreatHs, called love knots, were 
to be seen, and sanotHer brilliant one, called a 
bnde's favour, was abundant. The East India 
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House had two stars encloskig the letters V and 
A, surrounded by two cornucopias, or horns of 
plenty ; the whole supporting a magnificent vnpe- 
rial crown, with laurels, &c. Along the columns 
in front were suspended strings of lamps, and a 
double string of lamps extended along the whole 
front of the buijding. The whole of thc^ illumi- 
natiop of the India House was in variegated 
lamps, and had a most beautiful effect. There 
were immense crowds in the street, and upon 
Cornhili we got separated from our friend. There 
was a pretty transparent lighted picture at the 
British Bullion Office, on which w'as “ Long may 
she reign.The Mansion House had V. A., a 
star, and a crown. At the Bank' of England the 
illumination was^ very beautiful—it was a perfect 
glare of light. Each lamp along the front had a 
star in gas ovc’’ it; and the ?vhole row of lamp 
posts was united by double festoons of variegated 
lamps. In Cheapside there vas a beautiful 
transparency at Butler’s, the chemist’s, and the 
Atlas Insurance Office, was very beautiful. So¬ 
merset Ilduse, in the Strand, crowns and stars 
in gas, and beautiful lamps. At Ackerman's, the 
printseller’s, in the Strancf, was( a beautiful tran¬ 
sparency of the Ouecn, and the motto, 

“ Great and gl 9 rious, firm and free, 

** Still victorious ipuy she be 
and, underneath, “ Britain*'s pri(iethe arms of 
England, and the Li«n and Unicom, This was 
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by far the handsomest thing we ever saw. A 
great crowd was assembled here. All the club¬ 
houses at the west end of London, where the 
nobility and gentry resort to, were very beautiful; 
and all the houses belonging to the tradesmen 
with whom the Queen lays out her money, were 
brilliant^ The Ordnance Office ip Pall Mall W’as 
the most brilliant; with lamps in the centre^were 
the arms of the Ordnance Department, and, in 
the upper part, white roses and Albert and Vic¬ 
toria, the order of the Bath and the ordef of the 
Garter, the order ^of the Thistle fl,nd the order of 
Saint Patrick, with branches an3 fruit on them, 
and, below, cannons with piles of cannon balls. 
This was as beautiful as an illumination could be. 
The Admiralty had, in variegated lamps, an an¬ 
chor and the union jack flag, and branches with 
V. R. and I*. A., ali in lamps. War Office, 
crown, initials, and the order of the !^nth. The 
Horse Guards was most brilliant; it was gas 
lights introduced into coloured lamps, and was* 
most beautiful. The Treasury w as also very bril¬ 
liant. We cannot select any others, as*the whole 
of the streets was^ a perfeet blaze of light; and it 
has never been ou^jgoodYortunetosee so brilliant, 
so beautiful, so gorgeous a sp^tacle. It W’as truly 
pleasing to behold the co|intless thousands of 
people orderly and happily doing homage to their 
Queen, and thus pordiifUy testifying their appro¬ 
bation in the choice she had ^ade of a husband; 
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and we^ as subjects of the British Crown, felt as 
much happiness and interest in the scene as any 
one; and we had passing in our minds that the 
great and good God would bless this marriage. 
We hoped that to the Queen individually, and to 
the ^nation generally, the union that had that day 
taken place mig])t be productive of lasting, benefit. 
We fplt happy that as she had thus early become 
a wife, that she might have a something in this 
world espedaUy to love and to live for—that she 
might have a kind constant friend, an agreeable 
companion. And we wished, what we stopped in 
England long enough to see realized, that their 
union might be blessed with children. We would 
implore of our universal Deity that health may be 
hen* portion for many years. May she have firm- 
ness of mind to enable her to reign in the hearts 
of her peopla.for very many years. May she 
always, remembering the valuable, instruction she 
received from her mother, set apart a portion of 
jevery ddy to superintending the early education of 
her offspring, groimding them strongly in the love 
of virtue and the abhorrence of vice ; so that in 
after days should any of them be called upon to 
rule over a mighty nation's des^mies they may be 
foimd fitted for the /ask. May Prince Albert her 
husband love and cherish her as he has sworn to 
do. May their pilgrim^ on earth be for many, 
many years; and may they J^oVh so live as to 
occupy positions of ]^liss in a brighter sphere. 
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It may not be known to many of our countrymen, 
that the husband of a reigning Queen of England, 
docs, not by, his' marriage become a King. And 
as he is not allowed any political power, he has 
a difficult part to abstain from mixing up in the 
political parties, that are constantly before the 
public .with some agitating question, but in so 
doing he will promote his own happiness^ For 
what makes the ijublic cheer a man in the streets 
of England one year, the self same public, or mob 
as they are called, will hoot the same person for 
years after. Political popularity,is very uncertain. 
Very many of those who were ^most worshipped 
by the mob a few years agd, now because they are 
not prepared to go quite so far as public feeling 
requires are quite unpopular. Men who Have 
been foremost in introducing reformation into 
certain institution^ because they^e not prepared 
for a total change, are thought to be*altered men 
by tlie public. When the real fact is that it is 
the public who have altered and not*the indji- 
viduals. A great many important alterations have 
been made within the last ten year» in govern¬ 
ment regulations, but still the people who carried 
out these things, know* that there must be a stop 
some time to alterations, ai^d then the public say 
“ they are not prepared to go far enough.” Mob 
popularity is therefor^ not to be coveted. 
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cjiapter'xxvi. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

t 

On the 31st of March, 1841, we M’ent to 
Windsor to see the private and public apartments 
at the castle, for which we had an order from the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Uxbridge. We left 
London in company with our friend, Mr. Robert 
Ad^is of Chatham Yard by the Great Western 
Railway at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
reached Slouglvn about thirtyi^ve minutes, from 
whence we proceeded to Windsor by an omnibus. 

The entrance to the castle is seen by turning up 
Cnstle Street, and a line road leads to it. T^e 
first building that arrested our attention was St. 
George’s Chapel, a noble and magnificent old 
structure, we then came to a most capacious 
quadrangular paved court/ at tl^ west end of 
which we saw an eqiuestrian bronze statue of 
King Charles the Second, which we were in¬ 
formed formerly stood in the centre of this square. 
The appearance of the castle fron^t tpe quadrangle 
is very majestic and grand. The public apart- 
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ments which are always open for inspection are 
on the north j Her Majesty’s private apartments 
are on the east and souths and the round tower on 
the west side of the square. 

A considerable portion of the castle has been 
repaired ah^ much imj)rovements made by^the 
celebrated Architect Sir Jeffry Wyatville by the 
order of King George the Fourth, to whoiv, the 
credit of rendprir\g this place truly worthy of 
the residence of British sovereigns, is to be attri¬ 
buted ; he spent large sums of money in augment¬ 
ing and furnishing the palace, and his notions of 
things is said to have been princely; this personage 
is represented as the first gentleman of the age he 
lived in, he was the most accomplished man tliat 
ever adorned the British throne, and for politeness 
and elegance of taste he is said to have been 
never exceeded. ^ ^ 

He never had any thing done which was not truly 
splendid and magnificent,he cared little for spend¬ 
ing thousands of 2 )ounds upon objects whicb were* 
of no other use than to please the eye. 

We first saw the private apartments, vre en¬ 
tered through what is called the Ansitors’ entrance, 
and a lady, who 4 s the* housekeeper, showed us 
the apartments. On ascending a noble stair case 
we entered a corridor whiclj at first sight struck 
us with amazement and wonder, it is what we 
should call a varf(ndah,*520 feet long and about 
18 feet wide, by folding doorsUt communifcates with 
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all the principal rooms. It is also used as an 
indoor promenade when the weather is unfavour¬ 
able and is so costly and tastefully furnished as 
to baffle all description. The ceiling is very 
richly gilt in various pleasing and ornamental de¬ 
vices, and on both sides of the corridor are placed 
a variety of omE^meutal and curious things, elegant 
cabinets, tables, chairs and such other things, 
ancient and modern, so distributed as to afford a 
varied and pleasing picture to the eye; here are 
some htindreds of busts in marble of members of 
the Royal Family, foreign princes, English noble¬ 
men, heroes who fought battles and other distin¬ 
guished persons living and dead, almost all of 
which were the productions of the best sculptors. 

The corridor is divided into two parts by a pair 
of folding doors, which when opened the whole 
length, with th»'' splendid fumjjture give it an air 
of grandeur and magnificence not to be surpassed. 

We were then shown into the Dutchess of 
•Kent’s apartments, which consisted of a drawing¬ 
room, a dressing and a bed room, the walls of 
these roorhs are hung with beautiful and light 
coloured silk damask, and the ceiling and doors 
are chastely ornamented with gjlt mouldings ; the 
bed was after the E;*ench fashion, that is, a bed¬ 
stead, without the certain poles, is placed against 
the wall and three poles project out above the bed, 
the middle one of which isi a little higher than the 
other two, over thes^-the curtains are thrown, it is 
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also called a canopy bed. ' The frame of her 
Royal Highness's bedstead was nicely carved and 
gilt s^d the purfains was of line silk. 

We then came into a small room in which we 


were informed that the late King and his brother 
King George the Fourth died, it was handsomely 
fitted up, but not in use. • , 

From this we were conducted to Her Majesty’s 
writing room, which was a small one but elegantly 
furnished, the walls were covered with silk and 
the ceiling and the doors had some veTy good 
carving, which was gilt. , 

There are three lar^e rooms wTiich are called the 
white, green, and crimson 'drawing rooms, which 
are the best, and the most expensively fitted up ; 
their walls are himg with fine silks of the colour 
that their names respectively indicate, and chairs 
and sofas cushione;^ with silks o^^e same colour 
and quality, the carpets are very beautiful of the 
first rate workmanship, and of the colour to match 
the hangings. These rooms are lighted trith very 
large and handsome windows, and command a 
delightful view of the park together with the coun¬ 
try several miles round. 

' The doors wqich le&d from one room to the 
other have on their pannqls, carved devices, all 


different from each other^ the carvings are the 


moat perfect specimens of the art and masterly 
executed; all fh^ doom are most luxuriantly gilt 


and burnished, and the appearance of these rooms. 
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the magnificence and the costliness of furniture 
and the profusion of gilded decorations^ all is so 
beautiful and so truly splendid, that we cannot 
by any possibility convey even the faintest idea of 
it to our countrymen ; suffice it to say that it is 
quite worthy of the occupation of Kmgs and 
Queens of this mighty countr 5 \ 

Ne^t to the crimson drawing room is the 
Queen^s dining room, which is of princely dimen¬ 
sions. On a gilt table stands the magnificent 
wine cdoler, made in London by the celebrated 
jewellers, Kundell and Bridge, for King George 
the Fourth; it is silver gilt, richly chased, and 
most exquisitely finished. We could not learn 
its weight, but is large enough for a full grown 
person to sit in with case, and requires six men 
to lift it. This splendid thing is said to have cost 
jCI 0,500. sterlwDf! ^ 

We forgot to mention, that in the corridor 
there is a cabinet of dark wood, veiy beautifully 
carved, and which belonged to Cardinal W^olsey, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, and that all 
the cabinets in the splendid suite of rooms we 
have just noticed, are of most superb manufac¬ 
ture, many of them were inlaid, with mother of 
peari, ebony, satin, n.and such other expensive 
wood. 

We are much indebted to the housekeeper for 
her attention to us. We here thiiik it proper to 
state, that the Queeu^s own apartments are not 
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allowed to be shewn to any one^ and they are 
only open when her Majesty resides at the castle, 
and (he priyate* apartments can only be seen 
during lier absence from Windsor. 

The state apartments are open to the public 
every day (except Sunday), from nine in the morn¬ 
ing till §ix in the evening. T^ey are also magni¬ 
ficent and well decorated rooms, and will amply 
repay the trouble of visiting them. These apart¬ 
ments command a delightful prospect of the pic¬ 
turesque and almost evergreen neighbourhood of 
Windsor, and contain a valuable, collection of oil 
paintings and tapestry. * 

The entrance for the public is through a porch, 
where a porter is stationed (the present porter is 
a civil man, and has all the court politeness about 
him), and ascending a flight of stairs, we come to 
a small room called^the Queen’s Aydicnce Cham¬ 
ber; the walls are decorated with Frencli tapestry, 
that is, pictures made by coloured woollen threads, 
on a coarse fabric, and so beautiful is theVorking 
of it, that one could hardly believe it was not 
a painting, and to prove how nearly it resembles it, 
the ceiling, which is really painted in the same 
style, is very dijRcult'to distinguish from the 
tapestry, as the whole look| as if it were done 
by one artist. ^ 

Going through a d(^r on the right, we find 
ourselves in the j^ueen’s ball room, which is of 
great length, but the appqprance is very plain; 
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the ceiling is of stucco, and there are a great 
many pictures by a celebrated artist called Van* 
dyke, among which is a portrait of his own, and a 
head of King Charles the First, in three different 
views, which has a rather novel appearance. 

The next is the Queen’s drawing room, which 
has %ight paintings by Vandyke. The ceiling of 
this ipom is of stucco, and emblematically painted 
with the arms of England, and bearing the initials 
W. R. Leaving this, we were shewn into the 
Queen’s closet; it is a small room, and there are 
a great many paintings by different masters ; we 
had one particularly pointed out to us, which we 
were told was painted by a German of the name 
of Quintin Matsys; the picture represents two 
misers in the act of counting their money, and, 
indeed, it appeared to us to have been masterly 
done; the moe'^y, both in gold and silver, was so 
well painted, that it appeared as real coins; this 
picture is very much admired. We here saw two 
tables, of about three feet in length and eighteen 
inches wide, made of massive silver, and highly 
finished; they were both presented by the Cor¬ 
poration of the City of London to Charles the 
Second, and William the Third; here are also 
three large glasses evith massive silver frames. 
The hangings are of I'ght blue flowered silk, and 
the frames of all the pictures are silvered instead 
of gilt, which matches with the s^lk, and the whole 
of the furniture has »>chaste and elegant appear- 
a?ice. 
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The King’s council^ and drawing rooms, are 
very fine; they have silk crimson hangings, on 
which are worked the Crown, the Order of the 
Garter, and the initials G, R. (Georgius Rex), they 
are decorated with good paintings, and the ceil- 

there is the anchor, trident, 
and othQT emblems of naval superjprity and j^de 
of England, painted on the ceiling of the Council 
room. 

The Throne room is complete, with the excep¬ 
tion of the throne, and the part of the ceiliAg over 
the throne is verjr richly decorated; it is of large 
dimensions, and has three full sized large portraits 
of King George the Third, and Fourth, and the 
late King; we looked at these likenesses with 
wonder and surprise, at the perfection this fine art 
is brought to in England; we could not speak as 
to their tait!ifulness*but the robes^rmd the eifects 
of light and shade, are very beautifully done. 
This room is used by the Queen on state occa¬ 
sions, when the throne is placed for her to sit* 


ings are also painted. 


upon. 

We were next shewn into a splendid apart¬ 
ment, called the ball room, which is 90 feet in 
length and 34 fee1»in wi^th, this surpassed every 
thing else that we saw in the castle. We gazed 
on this splendid room, an|j[ at the costliness of 
its fittings, with jp^ecta^stonishment. The walls 
are himg with tapestry 6f the best kind, and the 
ceiling is divided into hve pvts, the moulding and 
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centres of which are decorated with various de¬ 
vices in high relief; the comice is equally elegant, 
and the whole of the relief work is gUt very heau- 
tifuUy. The room is 33 feet in height, and four 
elegant chandeliers are suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing^ which, when lighted, must, we think, produce 
an e%ect not to^be ceen any where else hut within 
the \yalls of Windsor Castle. Large doors, which 
lead from this magniheent apartment to the throne 
room and the Waterloo gallery, have superior 
ai»d gilt carved work, that can never be described 
except by the pencil of an artist—they bear the 
initials G. R.—as well as the fire-places, which 
are in workmanship suitable to the room. 

King George the Fourth had this room fur¬ 
nished, and it shews his taste and his fondness of 
splendour. We should say, that it would be next 
to impossible foij any man to qf;ternpt an improve¬ 
ment. It is the most perfect and unique iix itself, 
and will admit of no alteration that could give it 
a better appearance. The chairs and sofas are all 
richly gilt, and have cushions of a most lively and 
beautiful silk crimson velvet. We stitingly re¬ 
commend every stranger that visits England, and 
every Englishman who cah afford to pay the ex¬ 
pense of going to W^jndsor, to see this room only, 
if not all the public ^apartments, for which no 
charges are made, and we jire quite sure that they 
will be amply repaid for their trpuble. The floor 
is of oak, and tastefu^y inlaid with ebony. At one 
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end; the room is lighted by a large gothic win¬ 
dow, and commands a very hne prospect. 

The Waterloo Chamber or Gallery as it is some¬ 
times called is 98 feet long, 47 feet broad, and 45 
feet high, and is in the Elizabethan style of archi¬ 
tecture, In this roorn^ all round are hung por¬ 
traits of eminent men, sovereigns (except Napoleon) 
commanders, and statesmen connected witl^ the 
battle of Waterloo,,the hero (Duke of Wellington) 
who fought the battle, is very conspicuously 
placed in the centre of the wall at one end,'and we 
think if his antaggnist was placed-opposite to him, 
it would have added ‘considerably to the interest 
of the collection; four massive chandeliers are 
suspended from the ceiling, and there are pro¬ 
jecting galleiies at either end of ^he room for the 
musicians. , The furniture, as well as the doors, 
panellings, and the wainscoating^ at, the lower 
part of the walls are of light coloured oak. 

We should think that this room will not at 
all please a Frenchman, nor will he wish to see jt 
thing so wounding to the vanity of his country, 
or to the national pride. * 

There is also .a large room called the guard 
chamber, where a^reat many things and trophies 
taken in former wars and baffles are preserved, as 
a sort of national and militaay pride,—^for here is a 
piece of the maipsnast f]£ Lord Nelson’s ship, the 
Victory, through Which*a 10 inch shot passed, at 
the battle of Trafalgar. Oft the top of the mast. 
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is a bust of the immortal commander himself, 
executed by Sir Francis Chan trey. On both sides 
of this are two pieces of brass ordinance taken at 
the capture of Seringapatam, one of which is 
richly inlaid with gold and silver. 

There are also busts of the two greatest heroes 
England ever produced, the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Duke of Wellington, and a shield made of 
silver and inlaid with gold, presented by Francis, 
King of France, to King Henry the Vlllth, it is 
beautiiully engraved and revolves on a pivot over 
the fire-place. Many armours and implements of 
war such as we have described seeing in the 
“ Tower of London,’* are also to be seen here. 

The celebrated St. George’s Hall is 200 feet in 
length, 34 feet in breadth, and 32 in height; the 
south side of this room is entirely occupied by 
windows which are thirteen in number, and the 
north wall and the ceiling are embellished with the 
shields and the armorial bearings of all the Knights 
of the Garter, since the time of its establishment. 
The ceiling is executed in plaster, and painted in 
imitation of oak, which is so well done that one 
is apt to be deceived unless ,told of it. The 
armorial bearings are arranged in chronological 
order, and are all numbered so as to be easily dis¬ 
tinguished. The iumiture such as sofas, chairs, 
&c., are all of oak, and ‘at ci^jer end there are 
galleries for musicians, a4id at the east end is a 
large chair on a plutform for the sovereign to sit 
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upon, at the time of the installation of the Knights 
of the Garter, the ascent to which is by a flight of 
oak stepi9, and the view and the perspective of the 
liall from this platform is very beautiful. 

The next room we saw was the state ante-room ; 
some fine tapestry and carved work form ^the 
principal decorations of the roonv; here is also a 
beautiful painting on glass of King Georgs the 
Third in his coropation robe, and the ceiling is 
also beautifiiUy painted, the subject of which is 
from the heathen Mythology. * 

Here are somg additions made to the castle, 
consisting of a vestibide and^a fine staircase, by the 
late king; it is in the Elizabethan style of archi¬ 
tecture, the walls and the staircase are of Bath 
stone with steps of Portland stqpe, and a beauti¬ 
ful statue pf George the Fourth, executed by Sir 
F. Chantrey, is plaaed here. «■ , 

The staircase communicates with rooms below, 
and leads to the quadrangle, this impyivement 
must have cost a large sum of money. • 

There is belonging to the palace a very curious 
and singular building called the Round Tower, 
which is the residence of the governor or constable 
of the casde. Informer times when England was 
perpetually disturbed with foreign and domestic 
wars, this edifice was intended for the imprisonment 
of distinguishes} men, *and many foreign kings, 
English and othAr noSlemen have suffered cap¬ 
tivity within the walls of this building; the last 
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person that was here confined was a German of 
the name of Mareschal de Belleislef in th&|p)eign of 
George the Second. , ^ , 

The Tower stands on an artificial eminenQe^ 
it is circular and built entirely of stone, the 
diameter is about 100 feet, and it is upwards of 
200 feet in liqight^ there are two hundred steps 
fron?,the bottom to the top, from whence there is a 
most extensive and luxuriant,view all round ; we 
were told that on a clear sunny day twelve diffe¬ 
rent counties are seen from here. 

When the Q/ieen is at Windsor, a flag, which 
is called the royal standard is hoisted on a staff, 
the extreme length of which is 73 feet. The flag 
is 36 feet in length, and 24 feet in breadth. 
When we looked round from the top we could see 
but very imperfectly the prospect which it com¬ 
mands in ponsequence of the «day being hazy, and 
we could not help thinking how charming and de¬ 
lightful ^ view from such a place would be in India, 
where there is always a clear sky, and if we may 
use the term, perpetual Summer. 

The beautiful place of w'orship called St. George’s 
Chapel, where the Queen and others who reside in 
the castle perform their devotions, is entirely built 
of stone; the roof which is of the same material, 
is of an elliptic foxm, supported by lofty and 
handsome pillars, the pnxicipak entrance is near 
the west end, and we were verj much struck with 
the neat and elegant Vippearance of the interior of 
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thi^ edifice. At the west of the chapel is a monu¬ 
ment the»“ Cenotaph*^ of Princess Charlotte 
of WafS^ daughter of George the Fourth, it is 
executed in marble, the Princess is represented as 
sleeping, and her body covered with drapery, but 
tlie outline is u^ell preserved, and there are two 
female ^gures, deeply bewailing ,her loss, and 
absorbed in the deepest grief, the urhole is ^ery 
well executed, and it was a very affecting sight to 
behold. 


The floor is paved with black and white iharble, 
and 'Underneath it is the vault*for laying the 
bodies of members of. the royal lamily; we were 
told that the bodies are enclosed in coffins and 


stowed away in this vault. 

There is no door or any other entrance to the 
vault, and it is never opened except to deposit a 
body, for whfch an aperture is fa^med^by taking 
up a few stones of the paved floor, which are re¬ 
placed soon after. There are many distin^ished 
persons interred here, and marble tablets are* 
placed where they are buried to record the event, 
as well as to preserve their memories. CIbse to the 
altar which is at. the east end of the chapel, 
is the Queen^s pwv, it is on a raised platform, 
and very plain in appearanee; below the pew 
is a very beautiful and elabprate piece of steel¬ 
work, wrought an^ moi#« exquisitely finished by 
the celebrated Guintin Slatsys, who was a black¬ 
smith, at Antwerp, and who afterwards dis- 
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tinguished himself in the art of painting. The 
work consists of a pair of gates betiii^^eh tw'O 
towers^ and is a perfect specimen of its kind. 

The joinery and the canopies over the pews, 
which range on both sides of the chapel are of 
vei^ good workmanship, and have a great deal of 
carved work. ^We admired the whole of the inte¬ 
rior pf tliis chapel very much, though the outward 
appearance is not very pleasing, because it shows 
signs of decay in some parts. This edifice with 
all the decorations must have cost a great deal of 
money, and we jemarked to our friend whether he 
considered it necessary that such grandeur and 
magnificence was required in a divine place, 
where men had only to pray to their Creator for 
the forgiveness of sins; and we were informed by 
him, that it was the great fondness of architectural 
beauty in former times that^led people to erect 
costly edifices for worship, but that modern 
churches are very plainly built, we approve this 
-plan very much, as we think that the money 
spent on mere beauty may be applied to other 
more useful and charitable purposes, and relieving 
the necessities of the poor. 

We were next conducted tp the royal stable, 
where we saw the iClueen’s horses, there were a 
great many of bay cc^oured, large, strong English 
horses; we were inforn^ai that there are seventy 
of them, and are used fot driving in the carriage; 
we also saw a number of ponies and riding horses. 
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and two carriages, a phaeton and a landau, both of 
them were without any decoration, they were quite 
plain, and we should think not very expensive; 
these two carriages are expressly for her Majesty’s 
own use; she drives in them in the great park, 
for which purpose thgy are very slightly oon- 
structedL We were told that all*the*other carriages 
were in London in consequence of the Que^ re¬ 
siding there at the time ; we have had the honour 
of seeing the Queen driving in these carnages, 
they are very magnificent and costly, and such as 
we may never perhaps see in ourjbwn country. 

There is also a verj^ peculiar carriage called the 
state coach, very beautifully carved and gilt, and 
is said to have cost upwards of £ 7000 ., it was 
built in 1702 , and is made use of on state occa¬ 
sions, such giS opening and closing of Parliament 
and at the coronatiofi. 

A room of considerable dimensions called the 
riding school, and large stables are now building^ 
at Windsor for which a sum of £70,000. was 
voted by the House of Commons last year. This 
we think was very necessary, because the present 
stables aie by no • mean^ handsome or worthy of 
accommodating rofal carriages and horses, as there 
are a number of small rooms, the largest of which 
could not contain twenty hofites. 

The last things saw before leaving the castle 
was the plate roo 2 i, of which we can but give 
a very imperfect description. ^Ifhere are two rooms^ 
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the smaller one is called the closet. In the large 
room is kept a complete silver gilt service by 
George the Fourth, to dine one hundred and 
thirty persons; it comprises every necessary ar¬ 
ticle in a dinner set; there are thirty-two dozens 
of plates, which are said tq cost twenty-six guineas 
each, and othen articles in proportion. On a table 
in the centre are placed various richly chased and 
gilt ornaments, which appear .very beautiful, and 
we were informed that eighty large chests contain¬ 
ing the plate were at Buckingham palace. 

In the closet ye saw in glass cases a great many 
things, some taken from the Spanish Armada, 
some from Burmah; one vessel belonged to Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, and a small elephant in 
silver belonging, to the king of Ava. There are 
two beautiful things taken at the cSipture of Se- 
ringapatam froK the palace of Tippoo Sahib, one 
is a peacock set in many kinds of precious stones, 
valued ^at jE 30,000., and the other Tippoo’s foot- 
stool; it is a tiger’s head made of pure gold, 
having a solid ingot of gold for his tongue, and 
crystal teeth ; it is very beautifully finished, and 
is valued at 15,000. sterling. • 

Numerous ornamented shields are also here, one 
of which was madh from snuff boxes of King 
George the Fourth, besides which there are a great 
many curious things, an& the«\fhole is valued at 
about £1,750,000!! placed finder the superin¬ 
tendence and care %f a polite and gentlemanly 

a ^ 
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person, and who was very civil to us. The plate 
rooms are in a damp situation, which does not al> 
low the things to remain bright, as they soon tar¬ 
nish and require frequent cleaning. We were very 
much astonished at seeing this, and we were filled 
with wonder at the magnificence of the castle ^d 
every thing that it contains; ft i® impossible to 
set any value upon the whole, it must be a«um 
that would appear, incredible; we can only say 


that none but the English nation could make and 
support such an establishment, and we do not 


doubt the assertion we have ojlen heard that 


Windsor Castle stands* unriviUed in Europe. 



appears most extraordinary to imagine the large 
sums that are spent upon pul)lic institutions and 
establishments in England, and ait is very justly 
denominated the most powerful, the wealtliiest 
and the most wonderful country in the A'orld. 
Our countrymen must know that besides Windsor 
Castle, there is the Buckingham Palace in i«ondon, 
and a palace at Brighton fur the residence of the 
sovereign, which though not so large, yet must be 
equally well furnished. We were highly delighted 
at seeing Windsor Castje, of which the English 
may be very propirly and justly proud. 
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GHAPTER XXVII. 

THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

r 

This celebrated and well known building is 
situated very conspicuously in Eeadenhall Street, 
a small building formerly occupied the site of the 
present east wing, and the inconvenience that was 
then experienced in accommodating the various 
branches of the €ompany^s business led them in 
1799 , to the construction of the present stately 
edifice fironi the designs of Mr. Jupp, a celebrated 
architect. 

The fi’ont is composed of stone, with a noble 
central portico and the two wings are 200 feet in 
length ; the portico is very high, and consists of 
six beautiful fiuted pillars which support a hand¬ 
some entablature and pediment, the frieze is very 
ornamentally sculptured, on the apex of the pedi¬ 
ments stands a fine statue of Britannia, and at 
each comer figures of ^ia and Europe the former 
mounted on a mule and the latter ron a horse. The 

i 

pediments contained emblematic sculptured figures 
representing the commerce of the Company pro- 
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tected by King George the Third, during whose 
reign the building was erected; the King has a 
shield in his*right hand as if to shelter the other 
figures. The portico gives the front an air of 
magnificence and splendour quite worthy and be¬ 
coming the great and Influential body to whopi it 
belongs, and the vast and important transactions 
that are carried on within its walls. • 

Before we describe the interior of this magnifi¬ 
cent buildings we will endeavour to convey^ to our 
countrymen a short account of the origin of this 
company, the history of which i^ unparalleled and 
unprecedented in the annal;s of nations, we could 
but give a verj* imperfect sketch of this great 
Ijody, as it is a sul)ject that requires extensive 
knowledge on various points, and which task has 
been ably performed by many English w^riters, to 
which we refer our couptrymea if they fbel an 
inclination to peruse them. 

We would now proceed with “the accqpnt that 
we propose to give, and which we have gathered 
from works treating on the subject. 

We have before observed that tBe Cape of 
Good Hope was first doubled by the Portuguese 
mariner, Vasco tie Gama, which route opened 
the way for the Europearih who were always 
forward in commercial entesprize. The Portuguese 
and the Dutch, (vio powerful maritime nations in 
that age enjoyed* the *privilege of trading with 
India from which they deri^d great advantage. 
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The attention of the English people having 
been excited by the success of their neighbours, 
in the year 1600, a body of merchants formed 
themselves, and obtained a charter for exclusively 
trading to the east, for a period of fifteen years. 
The^ number of persons that composed this body 
was two hundred add sixteen, they chose twenty- 
fpur members and formed a committee to manage 
general affairs of the corporation, and every pro¬ 
prietor had to keep his own account, and were 
only reslricted to a few regulations for the guidance 
of all. About ten years afterwards the company 
obtained a charter for an unlimited period, and 
after two years they were permitted to establish 
factories at Goga, Surat, Alimedabad and Cambay 
this encouragemept led them to unite the capital, 
and new funds were raised to extend and facilitate 

c 

commerce, and they reaped so good a profit by 
the exclusive right they thus enjoyed, that in 1616 
a new subscription was opened, which produced 
a sum of one million six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. In 1627 people feeling jealous at the 
prosperity '^of this association and doubting the 
propriety of their enjoying the privilege of trading 
for an unlimited period which* was granted to 
them, brought forward many complaints, and 
licence was given by the crown to parties to trade 
with India. This measure tendgd^much to injure 
the association and they in vain utniggled to cause 
this license to be withdrawn. In addition to this 
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a division in 1655 among the proprietors took 
place and the dissatisfied party succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing permissoin firom Oliver Cromwell the Protector 
to send out ships to India^ they however united with 
the parent company in the course of two years. 

In the year 1693, a^r much controversy, the 

House />f Commons passed ft resolution to the 

* • 

effect, that it was the right of every Englishman 
to trade to any part of the world, unless prohi¬ 
bited by act of Parliament.” This, of course, 

4 

threw open the way to those who were wealthy 
and enterprising., A new association was now 
formed, and through their,interest with the Go¬ 
vernment, they obtained a charter for incorpo¬ 
rating themselves into a public body, and of course 
became rivals to the existing Qompany. These 
two corporations, however, experienced so much 
difficulty in carrying on their commerce, anfl each 
knowing how very detrimental it was to their 
mutual interests, and how much they l^pth suf¬ 
fered from the ill effects of competition, that they 
completely and finally joined together in the year 
17 O 8 , and assumed the title of “ The united Com¬ 
pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies.” 

This union wa% recognised by Parliament, and 
the company stood nearly on 1:he same footing till 
the subsequent acts, which deprived them of the 
privilege of trade,^ and deft to them the govern¬ 
ment of India which th^y had gradually acquired. 
During the time that we ha^ft thus briefly noticed 

2 Q 
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the transactions of this company^ they were coin- 
pelied, by the necessity of self-defence, to possess 
themselves of several places in India to protect 
their property, and were thus forced to become 
masters of those places. The establishment of 
Fort St. George, at Mad|^s, and the grant of 
Bombay in 1663; the footing gained at Calcutta 
towards the end of that century tended much to 
the permanent settlement of the British power in 
India, and soon led to the acquisition of the inte¬ 
rior of Ilindoostan. The battle of Plassey finally 
established the superiority of the English as a 
warlike nation, the acquisition of the Mysore ter¬ 
ritory, and the Muharatta countries, extended 
their dominion, and Great Britain now holds 
under her sway ijearly the whole of the Peninsula 
of Hindoostan. 

I 

The last, charter was granted to the company in 
1833, which completely deprived them of the 
commercial privileges, leaving only the govern- 
hient of the country in their hands, until the year 
1854, when the charter must be renewed. 

Our couhtrymen would now like to know how 
the Court of Directors, of whom they have heard 
so much in India, is composed, what they are, 
and how they carry on the government of that 
mighty country; we therefore copy the following 
account which we read in* the f^st volume of Mr. 
Montgomery Martinis Ililstoryof the British Co¬ 
lonies, and which wc think far better and more 
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comprehenure than what with our limited 
knowledge of the subject could give •, and as that 
gentleman has compiled the work from official 
records, its authenticity cannot be doubted even 
for a moment. He says: “ The government of the 
British possessions on the continent of A|ia is 
“ vested in two powers with c(Vordinate autho- 
rity; viz., the East India Company and a Mi- 
“ nisterial Board, .termed Ilis Majesty’s Commis- 
“ sioners for the Affairs of India, the latter being 
“ devised by Mr. Pitt, as a eheck upon the poli- 
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tical proceedings of the former. A few words 
will he necessary to explain this complex au¬ 
thority. 


« 


“ The Court of Directors.— The more im- 


“ mediate governing power of British India, and 
'•' consequently, the patronage attached thereto, 
is vested in the Qourt pf Directors, or exacutive 
“ body of the East India Company. The capital 
“ stock of this company is j£6 ',00(),000.^sterling, 
which is divided, according to a recent calculaf- 
‘‘ tion, among three thousand Jive hundred and 
“ seventy-nine proprietors, of whom* fifty-three 
have four votes, fifty-four, three; three hun- 
“ dred and forty^seven* two; one thousand four 
“ hundred and fifty-four, one; and two hundred 
“ and twenty-one hold only^^SOO. stock, and are 
not qualified to vote? but merely to debate on 
“ any question; ithreef hundred and ninety-six 
“ proprietors hold stock under £500., and are not 



qualified to vote or speak; and two hundred 
" and twenty have not held their stock a sufEcient 
" time to enable them to vote. The stock must 
be bond fide in the proprietor’s possession for 
** twelve months, to enable him or her to vote; a 

adopted to prevent collusive transfers 
of stock for «particular occasions. Thp total 
nuivber of voters is estimated at two thousand, 
and of the votes, about one thousand five hun- 
“ dred are comprised within four miles of the 
General Post Office. Women, as well as men, 
“ foreigners, as jvell as Englishmen, if holding 

I ^ 

“ stock sufficient, are empowered to vote or 
debate. A late classification of votes gave, of 
“ gentry, bankers, merchants, traders, ship own- 
“ ers, shopkeepers, &c., one thousand eight hun- 
“ dred and thirty-six; of women (married, widows, 
“ and» spinsters) ^ forty-three of officers, in the 
“ King’s and East India Company’s army, two 
" hundred and twenty-two j of the clergy, eighty- 
six; of officers in the royal navy, twenty-eight j 
“ of medical men, nineteen; of the nobility, 
“ twenty. * 

“The proprietors meet as a court regularly 
“ every quarter, and s])ecially, \^en convened, to 
discuss particular business. The powers vested 
“ in this court are, ^}ie election of qualified pro- 
“ prietors as their delegat«^, or representatives, to 
“ form a Court of Directors, to Aume bye-laws for 
“ the regulations of the company, provided they 
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do not interfere with Acts of Parliament, to 
** control salaries, or pensions exceeding £200. a 
“ year, or gratuities above ^600. It may confer 
pecuniary reward on any eastern statesman, or 
“ warrior, above the latter named sura, subject, * 
“ however, to the confirmation of the Board of 
“ control; it can demand copies^of public docu- 
“ ments to be laid before it for discussion and 
“ consideration, but it is prevented interfering 
" with any order of the Court of Directors aftei’ 
“ the same shall have received the approval of 
“ the Board of Control, Tlie court of proprietors 
“ did interfere, and with effect. In the case of the 
maritime compensations* on the ground that’ 
“ their concurrence had not been obtained pre- 
“ viously to the application of the board. The 
Chairman of the Court of Directors is ex officio 
“ Chairman of the Court of Proprietors—^debates 
“ are regulated as in the Hoiisc of Commons— 

“ and all questions and elections are decided by 
ballots. 

“ The Court of Directors,.or representatives of 
“ the foregoing body of proprietors, consists of 
“ twenty-four persons, qualified according to an 
Act of Parliament, •which provides, that each 
“ must be a natural bom,^r naturalised subject, 

“ of Great Britain; possessed of £2000. stock (no 
“ matter for what p^vious period), he must not 
“ be a DirectJ>E,of the Bank of England or the 
" South Sea Company; t^jid by a bye-law of the 
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company, he shall be liable to be removed if he 
“ should promote his own, or the elevation of any 
“ other Director, by promises of reward, collusive 
" transfer of stock, or payment of travelling ex- 
“ penses, receive any pecuniary or other remune- 
“ ration whatever for any appointment in his gift 
“ or patronage §s anlirector. Six directory retire 
** anr^ually by rotation, and are re-eligible after 
“ twelve months’ absence; the proprietors have 
“ a review of every director in the course of four 
“ years, and can of course remove, if they think 
“ fit, such as they may deem not fit for the duty 
which they ou^ht to fulfil. The Court of Di- 
“ rectors elect from their own body a chairman 
“ and deputy chairman annually, meet once a 
week, not less than thirteen form a court, and 
all questions are decided by ballot. The court, 
“ in gpneral, consists of men of various habits, 

• I ^ C ' 

“ views, and interests; by a recent analysis, there 
were ten retired ciril and law officers of the 
company; four military ditto of ditto; four 
“ maritime ditto of ditto; three private Indian 
“ merchantr; and nine London mercluuits and 
“ bankers; of these, fifteen were under ten years 
'^standing from the first ‘ elcctijjn; eleven from 
ten to twenty ditto„i two from tu'enty to thirty; 
and two from thirty upwards. The Court of 
“ Directors enjoy full miti^ory authority over all 
“ matters at home and abroad relating to the po- 
“ litical, financial, judipial, and military affairs of 
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the company. But its proceedings are subject 
“ to certain Acts of Parliament; to the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Control, and in several 
matters to the approval of tlie Court of Pro- 
prietors. 

“ For the dispatch of business, the directors 
« are divided into three committees; finance* and 
“ home, eight directors; political and mijitary, 
“ seven; re venue,judicial, and legislative, seven ; 
“ the duty of eacli^ is partly defined by the title; 
“ but there is a committee of secrecy, forming the 
“ cabinet council of the company, consisting of 
“ the chairman, deputy ditto, aifd senior director; 
“ its functions are defined by Parliament. 

The business relating to the India government 
transacted in England between the Bpard of 

Control and the Court of Directors, is as fol- 

♦ 

“ lows:— 

“ All communications, of whatever nature, and 
whether received from abroad, or from parties 
“ in this country, come, in the first instance, to 
“ the secretary’s office, at the East India House, 
“ and are laid by the chairman before the first 
“ court that meets after their receipt. Despatches, 
“ wlien read or ^id before the court, are consi- 
“ dered under reference to» the respective coni- 
mittees and their office^, whose duty it is to 
“ prepare answers, and take the directions of the 
“ chairs upon ^points "connected with them; the 
draft is prepared upon •an examination of all 
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documents to which the substance has reference, 
** and submitted to the chairs; it is then brought 
before the committee, to whose province the 
“ subject more particularly relates, to be approved 
' or altered by them, and, on being passed, is laid 
before the Court of Directors. After it has 


pa’ssed the Court of Directors, the draft goes to 
tlie Board of Control, who are empowered to 
mai:e any alterations, but required to return it 
within a limited time, and witii reasons assigned 
for the alterations they have made. Previously, 
however, to the draft being laid before either 
committee by Ihe chairs, expenence lias sug¬ 
gested the convenience of submitting it to the 
president of the board, in the shape of what is 
called a previous communication. This is done 
in communication between the president and the 
chairs, in which stage, altemtions, containing 
the original views of the president, are made. 

“ The draft being returned to the chairman, is 
laid by^hira, cither with or without the altera¬ 
tions, as he may see fit, before the committee, 
is submit;ted to the court, and there altered or 
approved, as the court may see fit. It is tlien 
officially sent to the board, who make such alte¬ 
rations as they judge expedient, and return it to 
the court, with their reasons at large for the 
same. Against these alljprations the court may 
make a representation to tke bo^rfi, who have not 
unfrequently modifie^ the alterations on such 
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representation; but if the board decline to do 
“ so, they state the same to the court, and desire 
“ the draft may be framed into a despatch, and 
sent out to India, agreeably to the terms of the 
“ A.ct of Parliament. In the event of a refusal, 
“ three Judges of the Court of King’s Bench 
“ finally decide as to the legality, of the board’s 
“ order. ^ 

The same authgrity speaking about the Board 
of Control, observes that ‘‘ the East India Com- 
“ pany’s Home Government, thus briefly de- 
“ scribed, has been controlled ,by a ministerial 
“ authority since 1784, which* is termed the 
“ Board of Commissioners for the affairs cf 
“ India, or more generally the Board of Control; 
“ it consists of such members of the Privy Council 
“ as His Majesty may be pleased to appoint, of 
whom the two prpcipal Secrecies of State, and 
“ the Chancellor of the Exchequer sfiall always 
“ ex officio form three. The President is also 
“ nominated by the crown, is usually a cal^inot 
“ minister, and in all changes of administration, 
“ retires from the ofl&ce together with the salaried 
“ commissioners and secretary. The oath which 
the commissioi|ers take, imposes on them the 
responsible duty of governing India to the best 
“ of their ability and judgment, as much and as 
“ completely as jf these were no executive court 
“ or administrative po^er. The controlling func- 
tions of the Board are «Kercised in revising all 
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“ despatches prepared by the Court of Directors, 
and addressed to the government in India; 
** originating in requiring the court to prepare 
“ despatches on any named subject,* and in alter- 
ing or revising such despatches as it may deem 
“ fit.” 

Ttie interior of the East India House is quite as 
magnificent as the exterior; the ground floor is 
almost entirely appropriated ta the use of the Di¬ 
rectors, who each have a room. There are also 
a great many waiting-rooms for those who come on 
business, or wish to see the Diieptors. On enter¬ 
ing the front door we find ourselves in a hall, the 
door on the right hand leads us to the proprietor’s 
room, and going through the left hand door we 
perceive a staircase before us, ascending which, 
we come to the Museum. 

The passage w;hich is at onec seen opposite the 
entrance, going through w'hich and turning to the 
right, wq, perceive a noble flight of steps, ascend- 
ilig which, we will find on the first floor the 
Secretary’s office, and the clerks, &c. of this de¬ 
partment. *^The Marine branch is on the second 
floor, and the Treasury office on the first. 

Besides this there are other/lepartrnents con¬ 
nected with the nfoltifarious business of the 
honourable company, tbut so excellent is the in¬ 
ternal arrangement, and sd much,accommodation 
is there within this edifice^ that there is no con¬ 
fusion or people runiting about here and there. 
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though containing many hundreds of persons 
within its walls, every day from nine in the morn¬ 
ing till six ki the evening; one would sometimes 
think it is not at all inhabited, because there are 
so many passages and windings that extend to 
every part of the hous^ that a stranger sometimes 
in going through does not * see* a single soul, 
neither will he be able to find out his way without 
enquiring of some» one he may happen to meet. 
In the Museum there are a great many curiosities, 
principally from India, China, and Burmah, con¬ 
sisting of paintii\gs, ivory carved work, and other 
articles, models, illustration^ of vehicles, and con-^ 
veyances made use of in India, and trophies taken 
in the battles. 

In one there is an extensive cqjlection of»8tuffed 
Indian Bir^s, and beasts, and very beautiful speci¬ 
mens of butterflies and other insgcts. ^he library 
is lull of works printed in the English and oriental 
languages, relating to India; there are ajso many 
Persian manuscripts and Chinese books; we sa^ 
this Museum two or three times, and were very 
much pleased and interested in vie^ng things 
and productions of qur own country. This 
Museum is verj^ liberally thrown open for the 
public inspection every week, and no gratuity is 
expected by the person in charge of it. This 
example is wo^^tby of*imitation in many other 
public places in Mention. In order to see the 
Museum on the other days*of the week, a Direc¬ 
tor’s ^rder is requisi^. 
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Before taking leave of the India House^ we must 
endeavour to remove an erroneous impression 
under which many of our fellow brethren in India 
labour; we think we should be doing great in¬ 
justice to our own feelings, and fail in duty to our 
country, did we not touchy upon this subject. It 
is thought in In/Iia, that there is a disinclination on 
the pi*rt of the government to give offices of trust 
and emolument to the natives. . We are quite pre¬ 
pared to say, that this is a great mistake, and we 
could by our own experience as well as what has 
passed in England before our .own eyes, prove 
^that no such feeling ,is in existence among the 
Court of Directors, or, we may venture to say, 
among the members of the several local govern¬ 
ments id India; >ve have been in England a suffi¬ 
cient 4:ime to form an opinion on this, point; we 
studied un^er the,.patronage and protection of the 
honourable company, and during the w’hole time 
we have jbeen in England, have received from the 
Honourable Court of Directors, individually and 
collectively, uniform encouragement, kindness and 
facility, toWkrds, accomplishing our object, and we 
can assert that there is every disposition to 
encourage native talent and geHiius—to give our 
countrymen situation's of honour and trust, and to 
promote in every way *he welfare of the natives— 
to prove it, we woidd ‘point*, put our cousin 
Ardaseer Cursetjee, whom the ‘honourable court 
appointed chief engiheer and inspector of the 
stram foundry, at Bombay,,in August last; we 
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think every native ought to rejoice at this, it will 
convince them that talent alone is recognized^ 
without any jregard to dress, colour, or religion. 

* We therefore assure our friends in India, that if 
they would only prove * themselves capable and 
qualified for conducting any post of honour and 
confidepce, their services wili bq cheerfully ac¬ 
cepted by the government, and that they will.meet 
with the just'reward their conduct may merit. 
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CHAPTER,XXVIII. 

1 

STEAM MANUFACTORIES IN LONDON. 

r 


During our sojourn in England we had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted through our 
cousin Ardaseer Cursetjee, to the eminent engi¬ 
neers of Londcri, Messrs. Jdhn and Samuel 
Seawards who are the manufacturers of steam 
engines particularly those for steam vessels. Our 
cousin studied the steam engine scientifically in 
their Itiundery, and by the able instructions of 
these ^ gentlemen he made himself qualified in a 
short time to carry-on the duties of an engineer, and 
is appointed chief inspector of the Honourable 
East ln(£a Company's steam factory at Bombay. 

During our relative’s sojourn we often visited 
this establishment, it is situated on the north 
bank of the Tliames about three miles from 


London Bridge and nearly opposite to Deptford. 
It is an extensive establishment, not inferior to 


any in London, and there are constantly employed 
upwards of five hundred workmen and boys. The 
machinery for turning, boring,' planning, and 


other various purposej^ are worked by a steam 
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engine; they are very numerous and of the first 
rate description. The general arrangements of 
the shops for,the different departments of business 
aVe very good, particularly the iron foundery in 
wliich large castings can be made with facility. 
The shop for fitting and erecting the engines pre¬ 
vious to their being-fixed on boar^ the vess^s is 
sufficiently extensive to receive eight or ninejiairs 
of the largest size^ at one time, and a very fine 
smithy containing between twenty and thirty large 
smiths’ forges. There is also a noble wharf attached 
to the work's with ^a great depth of water alongside, 
in which steam frigates of ll&O tons burthen 
have remained during the shipment of the engines 
and machinery; on the wharf is fixed a powerful 
pair of sheers (a particular description crane 
with tlirce moveable legs) 80 feet high, capable of 
lifting the weight of 50 tons. ^ ^ • 

I’he boilers, which are made in large and heavy 
pieces are manufactured at a separate establish¬ 
ment belonging to the same firm, which is fitted 
with extensive machinery for that purpose. 

Messrs. Seaward and Co., have mftde several 
improvements in marine engines, the principal of 
which is, the arrangement by which the moving 
power of the engine is plaeed immediately over 
the cylinder, doing away with the usual cast iron 
framing sway bqpms, ^de rods and cross leads 
They are called “the Gorgon Engines” from 
their being first applied to Ihe “ Gorgon” Frigate 
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in Her Majesty’s service fitted with steam power. 
These engines are much lighter and take up less 
room than the old plan. , 

The total or aggregate power they make is 
about two thousand horses annually besides re> 
pairing old engines. The consumption of coals 
in twelve months ^s 300(i tons, of iron 2500, of 
copper 200, and of brass 100 tons. The Factory 
was established about fifteein years ago, and 
Messrs. Seaward have during the last ten years 
made eighty pairs of marine engines, varying 
from twenty to three hundred and twenty horse 
power, and we are informed that the wages they 
pay weekly, is about £800. and the expenses of 
the establishment, rent and taxes about £9,000. 
per annum so that the wages, rent and taxes all 
amount nearly to £50,000. a year. 

Messrs. Seaward and Co., have received great 
patronage from the English Government, who 
principally employ them in making engines for 
the steam vessels of the navy ; the whole arrange¬ 
ment of their establishment together with the 
manner inwhich it is conducted, and the eminence 
they have arrived at in the short period of fifteen 
years reflects great credit upon ^ese gentlemen. 

We were favoured with a letter of introduction 
to the celebrated engineers Messrs. Maudsley and 
Field, and they very politely conducted us round 
their magnificent manufa\6tory«of steam engines, 
which is situated a < little beyond Westminster 
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Bridge on the Surrey side of the Thames^ it is a 
very large, and we are told the largest establish¬ 
ment of the Jtind in London. 

But after speaking of the factory of Messrs. 
Seaward and Co. we will not trouble our readers 
witli any details of it, suffice it to say that its 
arrangejnents are nearly the sanne ^nd the various 
operations are carried on by the aid of veryjgood 
steam engines, and^they manufacture a great num¬ 
ber of land as well as marine engines. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

f 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

I 

On the 26th of March, 1841 ,our kind friend Mr. 
George Forbes procured tickets, for us to attend a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, that was to be delivered there by a 
Mr. Goddard on a very interesting subject, viz. 
the apj'ijcation of Daguerreotype to obtain like¬ 
nesses of living men. 

This institution is very respectable indeed, as 
none but noblemen and gentlemen arc allowed to 
be members of it, who are elected by ballot the 
lirst Monday of every month. The members pay 
six guineas as an admission fee, and an annual 
])ayment (5f five guineas, or sixty guineas in lieu 
of all payment. I'he members have the privilege 
of attending public lectures, the ^useum and even¬ 
ing meetings. • 

At eight o^clock thf lecturer entered the tlieatrc 
of the institution, which is a roo,ra fitted with seats 
one above the other, and a^allery above. ^Fhe seats 
were aU crowded, and a great many ladies as well 
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as gentlemen were in the gallery. He first briefly 
described Monsieur Daguerre’s apparatus^ and 
then proceet^ed with the subject of the lecture. 

* The method of fixing likenesses on the plate is 
nearly the same as the Daguerreotype, only tliat 
the process is much simplified and the apparatus 
improved and of a dilFilrent form than that of* M. 
Daguerre’s. The plates require only once polish¬ 
ing with nitric acid and tripoli powder, and they 
are made so sensitive as to receive an impression 
in a few seconds on a fine summer’s day, and even 
on a cloudy day by keeping it a longer time in pro- 
portion to the diminished quantfty of light. We 
saw him prepare tlie plate and take the likeness of a 
bust that was placed there for the purpose, a powerful 
oxy-hydrogen light was thrown on its facj^o em¬ 
body the shadows on the plate* and within three 
minutes the image was fixed, the fidelity of jvhich, 
as well as the effect of light an^ shade* can never 
be doubted, from the circumstance of its having 
been taken without the aid of an artist, neither wiU 
it flatter or give a smiling countenance to one who 
really does not possess it. • 

The ajipearance of the picture is very dull, but 
this discovery wjll be ^ne of the greatest value 
to artists, as they can coyy it and bring out 
the nicest eflccts of light and shade in colour; it 
will also enable them tp ta^e a likeness of a per¬ 
son, who has th£ photogenic portrait of himself, in 
half the number of sittings.^ 
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This discovery is at present only confined to ob¬ 
tain miniature portraits, as the plates arc only 2 
inches and a half by 2 inches, but th^re is not the 
slightest doubt that its application mil be extend¬ 
ed to larger size. 

We were very rnucli pleased in seeing this in- 
stitdtion before oundeparture from England. The 
lil)rary is a large room, and contains a great num¬ 
ber of valuable books, which must have cost a 
large sum ol’ money. 
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CHAPTER XXX., 

NEWSPAPERS ANO PERIODICALS. 

\Vk could not reside so long in England without 
learning the great importance tl^t is attached hy 
English people to their neMjspapers. We believe*, 
to very many^it is the greatest pleasure they have 
in life to get the newspaper at their breakfast 
in the morning, and it is laughable to seepJww im¬ 
mediately jreaders of a certain class, adopt the 
opinions of the daily paper the)itake. • • 

“ The Times says there must be war with 
America, and Tm sure Us true,’ si^ys one. 

“ Why the Chronicle says, that it is not the 
report of congress, but only of a private com¬ 
mittee, and we shall have no war depon’d upon it,” 
replies his friend. Look what the Times pays 
for its foreign expresses,” says one.—“ I don’t 
believe one word that the Times says/’ replies 
his friend; and thus it isf that many confirmed 
political men ac{,^nd pftit full faith and confidence 
in their respective*papers, and to enter a news-room 
where a number of newspapers of different sides 



of politics, are lying on the table, is to us (who of 
course have no politics at all) most amusing; and 
to read the account of the same meeting described 
in papers of opposite politics; they are so com¬ 
pletely at variance with each other; the speakers 
on their side of the question, were listened to with 
profound atterdion ; their party had by far the 
largefit number present. When the other paper 
states, the speakers on the opposite side were in¬ 
audible, and the assemblage very thin, and so on,— 
so much for where party leads them. 

But as journals of historical facts, as furnishing 
daily information of whatever is going on in the 
world, nothing is to be compared with an English 
newspaper. And the enormous expense of con¬ 
ducting-*', leading daily paper, is such a sum that 
would scarcely be credited. In the first instance, 
to commence a morning papyr of importance, to 
compete with the Times, a capital of upwards of 
:£50,00Q. is required to be invested; and as it 
is always a hazardous affair, it is generally 
managed by a few associated proprietors, and when¬ 
ever any Very strong new political question is 
before the public, all the proprietors are called to¬ 
gether, and it is by them deqvded which side of 
the question their paper is to take, or to use their 
own form of words, rvhether they are to write it 
up or to write it down. This m^v account for the 
change which some of the 'daily* papers have made 
in their politics, and after a little while changed 
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back again. Tins line of conduct only proves how 
improper it is for any one to allow the leading 
article of any newspaper to actuate them in their 
movements upon any matter^ and we cannot 
imagine what sort of people they can be who write * 
upon both sides of a question, as it is evident that 
only one must be appAved and dictated by their 
conscience; the other therefore must be directly 
against their will and intentions. It is a matter of 
regret, that the public mind should be excited 
daily with strong and inflammatory language, and 
with subtile reasoning, and we cannot help remark- 
ing, that men who have been bleifsed by Providence 
with such superior abilities as the editors of the* 
newspapers are, should pursue such a course. 
To them many paths to fame are open^^d were 
they only to write what they really do think to be 
right, their observations would be extremq^y use¬ 
ful, and instructive to the public, ljut by sucli 
narrow minded proceedings, they forfeit public 
confidence, and make use of the besf of their 
language and ability, in reviling and finding fault 
W'ith their fellow brethren. • 

We saw an article in Chambers’ Edinliurgh 
Journal, of the. Year *1835, (No. 153), in which 
was the current expenses of 9 . daily morning news¬ 
paper, and as they pledge themselves to its being 
true, we borrow they* calculation. They state 
there is an eiito^, a •sub-editor, and upon some 
papers a city editor. From ten to fourteen regular 
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reporters with salaries; thirty to thirty-five com¬ 
positors (who set up the type for printing); two 
readers^ two reading boys, who rejid the copy 
aloud whilst the others correct the proofs; ‘a 
master printer, or foreman, machine men and 
boys, a publisher, and sometimes a sub-pul)lisher, 
offide clerks, tp receive advertisements and keep 
accoijLnts, a porter, errand boys, casual servants, 
&c. But the actual nature of the expenditure 
will be best seen by the following statement 
drawn up by a gentleman formerly connected with 
the London newj^jpaper press, and whose report 
may therefore bd reckoned pretty accurate. lie 
gives the following as a fair estimate :— 



Per Week. 

Per \cai 


PiincipaU^^'stor 

£21 

0 

0 

£1002 

0 

(J 

Second Editor - - _ 

10 

10 

0 

:)16 

0 

0 

City Editor , - - 

10 

10 

0 

' 510 

0 

(* 

Twelve Reporters, caclr 

5 


0 

3276 

0 

0 

Two Readci^, both 

5 

f) 

0 

273 

(» 

0 

Two Readnjg Boys 

3 

3 

0 


12 

0 

P-ubhshcr - - . 

4 

4 

0 

21H 

H 

0 

Cleik - - - . 

2 

2 

0 

309 

4 

0 

Pi intci - - - - 

4 

4 

0 

218 


0 

Porters and Errand Boys 

4 

4 

0 

218 


0 

Trrasurtr and Manager 

10 

10 

0 

5 ir. 

0 

0 

Compositors, Machine Men, in¬ 

1 

fr 





cluding all the Requisites for 


r 





Printing, about 

80 

0 

0 

4160 

0 

0 

Circuits 16^ each per annum, o 

20 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

Expresses o^ all kinds, including 

«i 


M 




(French £436 lOs.) Postages, 

i 

f. 

% 





Carnages, &c. 


540 0 0 
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Occasional Reports of Police Offices, 
Inferior Courts, Inquests, Meet¬ 
ings, &c. • - - 

Lfterary Assistance, not included 
m above. Foreign Correspon¬ 
dence, and occasional payment 
for private information • 
Office Ront, Taxes, Light, Wear 
and Tear, and Interest on fixed 
Capita) 


Per Year. 


546 0 0 


1092 00 0 

a 

1092 0 0 


Total £14999 0 0 


There is reason to beliove that this is con-- 
sidered much under the actual outlay of the 
Times Newspaper: provided a paper depended 
upon the sale of its newspapers only, irt**would 
lose a very •considerable sum of money cvery*year. 
But when a paper lias the credi# of havnng a large 
circulation, a great number of persons advertise 
therein ; and it is these advertisements thtot repaj 
for the capital and the annual outlay upon these 
papers, as large sums are paid for inserting these 
advertisements. 

The expense of earning on an evening paper 
is not half so m»ch as that of a morning paper, 
as there is no necessity of employingparliamentary 
reporters, they taking the rdjjorts from the morn¬ 
ing papers ; and^ ^energ.lly speaking, the evening 
newspaper is not half the size of the morning 
oijes: consequ(;ntly they do not expend nearly so 
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much for printing, and for the other contingent 
expenses. 

There are other papers which aie published 
three times a week only, and they are published 
by the proprietors of a daily paper; and the same 
paragraphs that are set up in type for the daily 
papers answer *witliout any expense for the paper 
published three times a week, and they only re¬ 
quire the care of an individual to select and 
arrange them, and write a short leading article for 
it. Some of the weekly papers are got up in the 
same manner as*, these three times a week papers. 
But, on the contrary, some of the weekly news¬ 
papers are admirably got up, and their remarks 
upon passing events are most beautifully written. 
The press- in England follows the public 

opinion, or, in other words, it does < not govern 
the iliindK of thr public as it formerly did; yet 
there is an action and reaction between the both. 
As mort of the London weekly newspapers are 
Sunday papers, although they are actually printed 
on the Saturday, they do not reach the great mass 
of their readers until Sunday, they consequently 
occupy a great portion Q,f the time that was for¬ 
merly occupied in religious pursuits. Of the 
daily morning papers the Times has the greatest 
circulation. It was ft>r years a Tory paper; it is 
said to have advocated whig jprinciples in Lord 
Grey’s administration, and at the breaking up of 
which it became a conservative, paper, which it 
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still remains. The Chronicle has always been 
a whig newspaper, and upon the Times leaving 
whig principles in 1831, its circulation increased 
rapidly; it is now said to be the largest in circula¬ 
tion next to the Times The Morning Herald is 
of Conservative principles, and has a large circu¬ 
lation^ it does not go to tlfle eij^pense that the 
Times and Chronicle do for foreign inforn^tion. 
It however has much general local news, and its 
reports of the police offices and of criminal and 
other trials are very good. The Morning Post 
is a Tory paper, and its chief intelligence is about 
fashionable parties, and little bifs of news relative 
to the nobility and gentry. The Morning Adver¬ 
tiser is a paper that has great circulation in public 
houses. It belongs to the society callejirlicensed 
Victuallers, or in other words “ Publicans^J’ ai\d 
the profits of it goto a fund they liave for decayed 
publicans. It is of liberal principles, and has a 
good circulation: it is not a very good paper for 
general information. The Sun which is a Radical 
paper has the largest circulation of any of the 
evening newspapers; and the proprietor is said to 
pay a large sum for his expresses; and he adopts 
the plan of sending a second express edition at a 
rapid rate, whenever news sf importance arrives 
after he has published his ])|iper, and after the post 
has left London., He has also recently started a 
morning edition (Jf the*Sun paper. The Standard 
is a Tory qvening newspaper; it is edited in a 
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very superior manner, and has an immetfse circu¬ 
lation. It is also said to pay largely foreign 
expresses and information. The Glob^ evening 
, paper is the ministerial paper at present, and has 
always the earliest and most correct information 

as to what ministers intend to do, and what official 
* . • 

appointments are to take place; generally its 
leading article is an outline of what ministers in¬ 
tend to do upon any question to come before 
either Lords or Commons that evening. It lias a 
good circulation. The Courier was for many 
years a Tory, became a liberal paper supporting 
J^he administration, bujt has turned again, and is 
now a conservative. 

The three times a week papers—are, the St. 
James’ir-Chronicle, which is published from the 
reserved paragraphs of the StandartJ, and, of 
course,'- is Conservptive; the Evening Mail, which 
is done in the same way from the Times, and, of 
course, Tory; and the Evening Chronicle, which 
is made up from the Morning Chronicle, is a 
Whig paper. The paper which has the largest 
circulation among the weekly newspapers, is the 
Weekly Dispatch, belongjng to a Mr. James 
Harmer, who was an alderman f!of London, and 
who would in this ;J'car (1841) have been Lord 
Mayor of London, bui he employs, as a constant 
writer to his paper, an individual?* who signs him¬ 
self Publicola, who, in his weekly addresses, made 
use of language so excising, and calling upon the 
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lower classes to upset all the established institu¬ 
tions, £hid, in fact, using arguments of sucli a 
nature, t^atj if carried out, monarchy would cease, 
and universal discord be dominant; that wheu^ 
Alderman Harmer was put in nomination for 
Lord Mayor of London, he was opposed openly 
and avowedly for being proprietor of a paper in 
which articles so inflammatory were inserted. He 
was not allowed to be Lord Mayor, and he then 
threw' up his alderman’s gown, and became a pri¬ 
vate individual, still continuing to be the propri¬ 
etor of his profitable Weekly Dispatch, and still 
allowing Publicola to wTi4^ his w'eekly letter, bijj; 
in a modified tone. We hardly know what poli¬ 
tics to call the Weekly Dispatch. It is neither 
Tory nor Conservative, but dqes moM 'ajury to 
the cause, it professes t6 support (that is* Libe¬ 
ralism) than any paper publislifsd. It, alarms the 
timid, serves its opponents to point at, and does 
•more to retard the progress of Reform^than any 
print in England. 

The Examiner and Spectator are both liberal 
weekly papers admirably w'ritten ; but the former 
goes quite to the extreme of Radicalism. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger is a quiet, useful 
paper, of large circulation, ihoderate Conservative 
pohtics, and well written. « 

The Age and*the S&tirist are papers (the first a 
Tory, the second a Liberal) that indulge so much 
m obscene tpi^ragraphs and personalities, that no 
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respectable families or decent people take in such 
prints. There is much wit in both of them, but 
of that nature as to raise a blush, and,we think 
^them disgraceful to the period they are pub¬ 
lished in. 

The Observer is a paper pf general information, 
large circulation, and admirably got up; it is of 
Whig* principles. It is the only weekly news¬ 
paper that brings its intelligence up to Saturday 
at midnight. 

Bell’s Life in London, and the Sunday Times, 
are sporting papers, giving an account of horse¬ 
races, dog-fights, men-fights, and all that sort of 
thing; they are to be met w’ith in the hands of 
horse betting people, and sporting public houses. 

The «*ri,^ils is a very large Sunday paper, and is 
very CKcellent for the great variety of riQjvs it con¬ 
tains. * There are 7'«ry many more that we know 
but little about, and in addition to these, there is 
scarcely a large town in the kingdom but what* 
publishes one or more weekly papers, all of which, 
of course, are supported by the political parties 
whose side is taken up by them. 

ITiere is one great advantage, that people can 
do as we have done; go to places*' where, for a few 
pence, they can read hll sides of the question, and 
thus judge for themselires. The only mischief is, 
that where dangerous lan^age* is used to the 
humbler class, they are too apt to think that every 
grievance that is spoken of is real; and we all of 
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us knoWj that it is much easier to excite people, 
and to make them discontented and unhappy, 
than it is afterwards to keep them quiet and to 
assure them tliat they have been deceived, and are, 
not in so bad a situation as newspapers would 
make them believe.* Jn a free happy county like 
England, newspapers do much to keep alive the 
spirit of liberty. No man, let his station tin so¬ 
ciety be what it may, can do much harm in his 
neighbourhood before it gets into the public 
prints; arid if he is oppressing his poorer neigh¬ 
bours, or setting, public decency^ at defiance, he is 
sure to be roughly handled in the newspapei;^; 
that if he does not for decency’s sake quit his acts 
of outrage, it induces persons to come forward to 
investigate the case, and, by public SQ^^icription, 
to uphold the sufferer, and to shut out the offender 
beyond the pale of rcspectabW society. • 

There is no good without a corresponding evil; 
low-minded men anonymously attack thfkcharacter 
and feelings of those whom they have not the cou¬ 
rage openly to attack, by putting offensive para¬ 
graphs in the papers. But it would *be a matter 
of regret that the act^ of a few base men should 
ever shackle tf?e liberty of the press, which has 
done, and is doing so mlich to enlighten and 
secure the freedom of maifkind. 

In additiomtt) the%05/ of newspapers annually 
printed in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
^there are multitudes of wRat are called periodicals, 
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that is, literary works that appear annually, quar¬ 
terly, monthly, or weekly, and to commence with 
the most ancient of the annuals; the« annual Re- 

I 

pister has been in existence for more than half a 
century, and contains historical records of the 
prominent events of the past year, as relates to 
its political movements, criminal trials, and do- 
mestiq events, and a slight review, and extract 
from books published in the year; its price is 
sixteen shillings. Within the last twenty years 
many beautiful annuals, iUustrated with first-rate 
engravings, have made their appparance, and the 
tales and poetry, in most of them, are contributed 
by the first writers of the day; they are elegantly 
bound, either in silk, morocco, or russia leather, 
and are^MJibl, when first published, at from Jtl. 1#. 
to 105^ 6d. each, according to the style^in w’hich 
they are got^up. i^piong the earliest and the best, 
we would mention the Forget me Not and the 
“ Keepsa}te,” and they have been followed by 
mhny others of superlative beauty ; the “ Land¬ 
scape Annual,’’ the “Book of Beauty,” the “ Draw¬ 
ing Room Scrap Book,” and, indeed, by such a 
numerous class of this description, that we cannot 
say more of them, than that the pictures in many 
of them arc perfect g6ms, and the production of 
these books must have done much to improve and 
bring to perfection the art 6f engcqying in Eng¬ 
land. About the year 1^02, ‘Mr. Brougham, 
Erskine, Birkbeck, and VefFery, then young men. 
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commenced a review, publishing it about once in 
three months, called the “ Edinburgh Review 
and though ijt only professed to review books, yet, in 
fact, it became the medium through which some of 
the most admirable essays in the English language * 
have been wTitten ^nd placed before the public, 


])ut as^it took a strong political side of the «)ues- 
tioii, all the articles being strongly tinctured with 
liberalism, the tory party in 1H09 started in oppo¬ 


sition the Quarterly Review; Mr. William Gifford 


was its first editor, and we believe it is now edited 


by Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, whose salarj^ Ave sfl’e told is £ l,r>CK). 
per annum. Many first-raTc men, including CaiP 
ning, Lord Dudley and Ward, Lord Francis 
Egerton, &e. have written for this work, and the 
articles in the Quarterly are ^uitc as masterly 
written as*those in the Edinburgh. £ 106 . and 
upwards are not unfrequently fiaid for bach of the 
articles in the Quarterly, the circulation of which 
is said to be about ten thousand. Thc^ both qf 
them continue most strongly to advocate their 
political opinions, and when any stropg political 
question is agitating the public mind, under the 
pretence of rcAugwing %ome little pampjilet upon 
the question, the^ say all that can be said for or 
against the measure. And in addition to this, 
every new book that ig worth notice is reviewed 
by them so fufly, that many persons who have 
not much leisure, instead,of reading the books 
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read the reviews^ and they obtain general informa¬ 
tion without much trouble. There is another 
review also published every three months called 
the Westminster Review, which adopts the same 
course as the two others, but the writers are radi¬ 
cals and all its articles are for great and immediate 
chaitges in the mode of government. These three 
sell at Gs. each. There are also quarterly publi¬ 
cations of a scientific nature, such as Quarterly 
Journal of Science, and Quarterly Agricultural 
Journal, Gs. Of monthly publications there are 
several, most o^ which have some well written 
original articles oiiimproving subjects, with pleasing 
"tales, a little poetry, and all of them nearly profess 
to review books published within the past montli. 
The twp^highest priced magazines are the New 
Monthly Magazine, 3.9. Gd. per month, and the 

® I 

Metropolitan, 3s. Gd.j both of which are conducted 

4 Ik t 

at great expense, and have capital original tales. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 2s. Gd. per 
month, and Fraser’s Magazine have always some 
clever articles, but of too grave a class for the 
generality of magazine readers. Bentley’s Mis¬ 
cellany, 2s. Gd. per month, has always some laugh¬ 
able stories in prose and pdetry. , Tait’s Magazine, 
Is. per month, is w(;ll written, but most of the 
articles dry for magazine readers. Naval and Mi¬ 
litary Journal, 2s. Gd. pe^^ month, is confined to 
the two services, with occasion^! fhteresting tales. 
The Polytechnic Journal is connected with im- 
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provements in mauhlneiy. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
28. Sd. per month, confines itself pretty much 
to describing antiquities, as buildings, coins, old 
Stings, &c. There are three or four monthly 
publications connected with flowers; Harrison’s 
Floricultural Cabinet, only 6d. per month, gives 
tolerable good pictures of nelv flcjwers, witlf full 
directions for cultivating them; and the Flqrist’s 
Journal, also 6af. per month, does the same thing. 
There are other periodicals devoted to particular 
purposes: the Asiatic Journal, devoted to India; 
it is a very interesting work, ,The East India 
Magazine is also devoted to India; and the Colo¬ 
nial Magazine to India and to all the British co¬ 
lonies: this periodical is most ably conducted, 
and is admirably calculated to develqge the re¬ 
sources of the colonies,"and contains genuine in¬ 
formation upon all subjects It is impossible for 
us to particularize half the good works of these 
descriptions published; we can only speak of 
those we have met with, and of course of them our 
descriptions must be very imperfect; but as we 
would wish our countrymen to know all we can 
communicate about England, we have described 
to the best of ouv humflle means these very useful 
publications. « 

When we edme to weeklij publications, we know 
not where to be^in, so^many in number, and most 
of them so usefid aifd at such low prices that 
every body can afford to piirchase some of them. 
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We believe the oldest weekly periodical is the 
Mirror, it is 2d. per week, and has one or two pic¬ 
tures, and several pages of very closely printed 
amusing little pieces of poetry and prose. There 
is then the Literary Gazette, 8d., and the Athe¬ 
naeum, 4d.f both reviews of new works, and are 
well^couductec^ We next come to the .Penny 
Magazine; this was first published on the 31 st 
March 1832 and for one penny eight pages of 
really useful practical matter and free from politics 
is printed and distributed ; Lord Brougham, Lord 
John Kussell gnd a numerous committee of 
gentlemen first set this magazine in circulation 
and it has now a very large sale, many thousands 
of them on the Saturday finding their way to 
the rerjiptl^st part of the united kingdom ; every 
number has two or more first rate wood engrav¬ 
ings. Jt could not by any mcaps be sold so cheap 
did not the great number required enable the com¬ 
mittee to transfer the wood cuts as well as the 
( 

type to stereotype plates, and the magazines are 
in reality not printed from the wood cuts and 
type but from these plates. There is also a penny 
Cyclopedia of which a number is delivered every 
Saturday,‘for one penny and a« capital book of 
reference it is. These is also by the same com¬ 
mittee published the i^ibrary of useful knowledge 
in sixpenny numbers, the .first pumber of which 
“ The objects, advantages, afid pleasures of science” 
was written by Lord i-Brougham, and if he had 
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never written any other work, nor made a single 
speech, nor contributed in any way to the diffu¬ 
sion of knov^ledge, this one pamphlet would have 
Iftinded Jiis name down to posterity as one of the 
cleverest men of his age; soon after the penny 
magazine was started Messrs. William and Robert 
Chambers started a vi^ekly periodical for rtiree 
half pence per week, with eight pages of three 
columns each printpd very small called Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, and filled with useful informa¬ 
tion and most amusive matter; we consider it the 
most talented, and the best, periojdical in the king¬ 
dom. Its advice to all classes is siTch as, if followed, 
would make men wise and Aappy. It endeavours 
to make the working classes fond of reading, and 
all its tales and obsen’^ations point out ^he happi¬ 
ness which results from A’irtuous’actions. ^lessrs. 
Chambers *also publish weekly, price thr^ half¬ 
pence, Chambers’ Information for t/ie People, 
which treats upon every known science, and gives 
a valuable treatise, complete in itself, upon each 
branch of science, for only three halfpence. This 
is an invaluable work. • 

The Saturday Magazine, price only one penny, 
conducted by a ^jommittee, is of the same size, 
and has about thS same nunjber of engravings as 
the Penny Magazine, and has a very extensive 
sale; it is admirably fonclucted, and has much 
Useful infurmatfoi) in ik We forgot to mention, 
when speaking of the monthly publications, that 
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three or four of the different sects of religion have 
their sixpenny monthly magazine j for instance, 
the Evangelical, the Methodist, and ^he Baptist. 

We have seen several numbers of a very good 
weekly publication two pence per week called 
London Saturday Journal. There were two of 
therti, the other was*called Crrant’s London Journal 

t f 

but at the commencement of 1841, they agreed 
to unite into one, and it is now called London 
Saturday Journal; this is a work with a good 
deal of information and many original articles upon 
existing customs^ &c. There is also a very clever 
work, the English Journal, three half-pence per 
M'^eek with sixteen pages of closely printed inform¬ 
ation and which we think very good. In addition 
to these there are several at one penny per week, 
such as the Odd Eellow, Penny Satirist and others 
whieh^no doubt sell tolerably well, as We see them 
weekly at the pamphlet shops. With this host 
of varied information it would indeed be singular 
»f w'e did not find among the humble classes in 
England many practical well informed men. We 
do conceiAse it to be a great comfort to be able 
to procure so much and so really valuable inform¬ 
ation in a. cheap form; oh*! happy England where 
the poorest of men ^ave placed’within their reach 
so pleasing a recreation as this afforded by cheap 
periodicals. Where cvej' Jiuman being may learn 
the history and use of every thing that meets his 
eye or his ear, and wly) by his own fireside in wet 
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or cold weather can amuse himself by perusing 
good and useful books. 

We have now given a correct account of the 
newspapers and periodicals of London which of 
all the literary publications are the most useful. 
They are free from*‘all sorts of politics and the 
informqttion contained in them is^ calculated to 
diffuse knowledge, and in conscqucTice of their 
cheapness, they ave admirably adapted for the 
humbler class, thus providing poor as well as rich 
with works of arts and sciences, and the good 
these publications^ have done to society manifests 
itself from the rapid increase thal has taken place 
within the last ten years in their number and 
great circulation. 

We have since writing the above rc^fivq^ two 
numbers of a periodical called ‘ Vidya Sagur’ ^river 
of knowledge) conc^ucted in Goozrattee lai^guage 
at Bombay, by Nowrojee Furdoonjee, formerly a 
student of the Native Education Society and now 
Assistant Professor to the College of Elphinstone 
Native Education Institution. It treats upon 
the Elementary Principles of Populap Arts and 
Sciences, History, and other miscellaneous sub¬ 
jects, we have much rejoiced to see it, and we 
strongly and earnestly recoqjimend our country¬ 
men to give all possible su[jport to the w-ork. It 
is the first, the v^ry firgt of its kind that has ever 
appeared in the *Goo*rattee language, and the 
laudable purpose the talented editor has in view. 
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that of improving his countrymen, is well deserv¬ 
ing of encouragement from the inhabitants of 
Bombay; he has indeed paved the ,W'ay, for this 
, advancement and we hope that he will mpet wit!) 
due support. 

We are finally of opinion that by giving due en¬ 
couragement to shell literary productions our 
countrymen in a few' years w’lll perceive the 
benefit that would result fropi it, and that the 
progress they will have made in literature in a 
short period w’ill exceed their most sanguine 
expectations. , 

^ Tn conclusion w'e sincerely congratulate the 
editor in having been the first to have projected 
and carried into effect this praiseworthy object, it 
reflects highest credit on him and we trust 
that he w'ill long live to have the satisfaction of 
seeing, the beneficial result of his exertions, and 

i ^ € 

of observing others imitate hia example. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

* 

TOUR Tb THE NAVAL ARSENALS A*^D PRINCIPAL 

SEAPORTS. 

«4 

It was suggested by many of our friends that 
we should, before quitting England, visit some of 
the manufacturing' towns, and llie Royal Naval 
Arsenals, which have, for years, been the pride ot* 
the English people; the noble specimens of human 
ingenuity and of naval architecture tha^ are here 
produced are, and have bfeen, tlie chief means of 
establishing*tbc maritime supremacy of the British 
over every other nation on tTie surface of the 
globe. 

We were therefore desirous to see these great> 
national establishments, and stupendous w'orks 
of mechanical skill, and the commercial towns, 
the names and celebrity of which we had 
heard and read a -great deal about; in opder that 
we might gain some more profj^ssional knowledge, 
and also to convey to our countrymen a faint idea 
of a country whose children have governed them 
more than a century past; whose arms have been 
attended with success unparalleled and unprece- 
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dented in the annals of nations; whose perse¬ 
verance and industry have raised them from a 
state of rudeness and barbarism^ to the highest 
pitch of civilization; whose superiority in militavy 
skill, naval tactics, and mechanical and general 
knowledge has filled the neighbouring powers 
with admiration and envy*; and lastly, whose in¬ 
exhaustible resources of those two most valuable 
articles, iron and coals, have been the means of 
undertaking and accomplishing the boldest pro¬ 
jects that ever entered the hmnan breast. 

It was with these intentions that we were 

« 

determined to fake a tour to 'these places, in the 
' month of April 1840, which is generally the best 
time of the year, the days being fourteen hours 
long, and the weather very mild; and while we 
were^thinking to do so, orders were forwarded to 
Chatham to launch the frigate Mcchnder of 46 
guns; this being tne first launch since our entering 
the yard, it was of importance for us to witness 
, the preparations of fitting the launching apparatus, 
and to note down every detail and minutiae of it; 
we therefore gave up the idea till after the launch 
which took place on the 5th of May, and the 
accomit of which will be* found, in another part of 
this work. ^ * 

After the launch, we found that the steamer 
Ardent, which was \)egnn a few weeks since, was 
complete in frame, an*J was 'progressing very 
rapidly in order to (be completed in July next; 
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we also knew that the keel of the steamer^ Poly¬ 
phemus was to be laid on the slip from which the 
frigate was just launched, and at the same time, it 
T^as said, the London of ninety-two guns would be 
launched in August; and as to be acquainted with 
the construction and Repairs of steam vessels was 
our primary object, we did not* deeyi it prudedt to 
lose such precious opportmiities of watching the 
building of two steamers from first to last, and 
the launching preparations of a second rate line of 
battle ship; wc consequently deferred our tour till 
September. The London and the Polyphemus, 
however, were launched on the 25th of September^ 
and the Ardent was slowly advancing towards 
completion. In the meantime we employed our¬ 
selves in preparing some designs^ of stevn vessels, 
and witnessing the works of the two buildiyg in 
the yard. ,, , • 

We had previously obtained permission from 
the Honourable Court, and were now pj-eparing^ 
for our journey, when, to our great dismay, ond 
of the domestics became very ill; and we had the 
mortification, on the day of the lamich,* to see the 
other and our friend share the same misfortune; 
they all were attac^ied wi?h severe bowel complaints, 
which were tlien prevalent in»the neighbourhood. 

The following was our ngw year’s day, which 
we were in the ^l:\ppe o£ enjoying, as well as we 
could, in a strang* coifhtry; but this unforeseen 
circumstance, marred all otr nleasures. and, in- 
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stead of festivity and mirth, which we always have 
on the occasion, our house had more the appear¬ 
ance of an hospital. We two were left to manage 
our meals as well as we could, and this we could 
but ill perform ; in addition to which we had to 
look after the invalids, which indeed we never 
befSre did in pur lives, ’’f’his misfortune, put us 
strongly in mind of home, and wc could not help 
thinking how comfortable and happy we should 
have been, if we had been in Bombay that day, and 
how much we might have enjoyed it in the bosom 
of our families ; t however we contented ourselves 
with the anticipation of being at home that day 
twelve month. 

It was on the 12th of October that our friend 
and dpmertics having partially recovered, we left 
Chatham for our long expected tour, and pro¬ 
ceeded to, London. Having paid our respects to 
the chairman, the secretary, and other friends at 
the Eajit India House, we were now prepared to 
leave town for Portsmouth, which was the first 
place we intended to visit. 

Before We quitted town we were favoured with 
three official letters of introduction from the 
East India House, viz.: to Robert Napier, Esq. 
of Glasgow, engineer, to Messrs. Forrester and 
Co. engineers, ofLive»|)ool, and — Laird, Esq. the 
celebrated iron steam-boaC builder, at Liverpool. 

We must not omit to*hientlon that the Lords 
Commissioners of theTAdmiralty not only gave us 
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permission through the Honourable the Court of 
Directors to inspect the dock yards, but Sir 
Charles Adams gave us letters to the Admiral 
l^uperiniendents of the yards, from whom we 


received great kindness, and we here beg to offer 
our sincere acknowlec^ments to them for the 
facility .they afforded us in gaining.informatio*n in 


the establishments under their controul. 


* 


Having, by the 45th of October, procured let¬ 
ters of introduction from our friends in London, 
the following was the day we fixed upon for leav¬ 
ing London by tlje Southamptom railway; it was 
too l.'ite in the season, winter had already set ir^, 
the countrj* had lost its beauty in a great degree, 
and the days were getting shorter; however, from 
the unavoidable circumstaiioes \Yhich dKtain^d us, 
we hoped ^o enjoy our tour as much as we tsould, 
and to collect as mpeh informjjtioii as Urne»would 
permit us. We proceeded to the railway station 
on the morning of the 16th, at ten o’clock, and 
took our seats. The fare from London to South¬ 


ampton for the first class is twenty shillings for 
ladies and gentlemen, and thirteen shillings for 


servants. 


The London station is situated a little above 


Vauxhall bridgq, at a place Gelled Nine Elms; it 
is a large but plain building, with offices for 
clerks, and waiting r(»oms for passengers, con¬ 
veniently fitted up. llie locomotive engine, and 
the carriage^for passengers Were nearly of the same 
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description as those of the ** Great Western 
Railway;” the line terminates at the beach of 
Southampton waters. 

We started exactly at eleven o’clock, «and ar¬ 
rived at Southampton at a quarter past two in the 
afternoon; thus we travelled a distance of nearly 
seventy-seven,miles in three hours and a quarter, 
including the stoppages at nearly a dozen places, 
for taking supplies of coals and water, as well as 
to leave or take up passengers, these are called 
intermediate stations, where small suitable houses 
are built for the .travellers who. have to wait the 
..arrival of the trains. . The capital invested in this 
undertaking is the sum of one million eight hun¬ 
dred thousand i>ounds, or eighteen millions of 
rupeqs, anl the weekly income is said to he about 
three thousand pounds; this sum, we pnderstand, 
exceeded the expectations pf the proprietors. 
This railroad approaches near the British channel, 
and it g?ves the town of Southampton a commer¬ 
cial importance. Large docks are constructing 
there for the shipping interests, and it is thought, 
that vessels from the westward will terminate 
their voyages at Southampton in preference of 
going to'the Thames through thte strait of Dover, 
which is attended with great trouble and danger, 
in consequence of th? crowded state of that river, 
and the daily increasing tiude o£.the greatest com¬ 
mercial mart—the port oV Lofidon—at the same 
time the conveyance ‘of merchandize to the me- 
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tropolis by the railway will be, it is calculated, 
less expensive than vessels going with their cargo 
to the Thames. 

Southampton is situated on the southern coast ^ 
of England, with a capacious harbour, where a 

> m 

great number of ships ^niay ride in safety, in con¬ 
sequence of the harbour being sheltered from 
winds. 

The town rises* gradually from the margin of 
the water, and has a very good appearance. The 
port carries on a considerable import trade in 
wine, fruit, iron,, hemp, timbe^ tar, and pitch, 
from different parts of Eurjope. A coasting trac^e 
is also carried on with Wales and Newcastle. 

Immediately on our arrival, we hastened to the 
steam pier to join the Portsmoi^th steamer^but to 
our very gj^cat disappointment, she had left, a few* 
minutes before, aivl there w^ not arjy more to 
leave that day; we w'cre therefore forced to pro¬ 
ceed by the Gosport coach, which was tp leave at 
four. 

In the meantime we took some refreshments 
at the Vine Inn, and then took a w*alk*to the High 
Street, which is the principal; it is a fine broad 
street, wdth ro^s of good houses on both sides, 
and nearly three quarters of * mile in length; the 
town is w'cU paved, and lighted with gas, and the 
shops are well^»mishtd with goods. 

We ascertainfid tlie population to be about 
twenty thQusand, includlhg the suburbs. We 
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had no time to see any of the curiosities and 
objects of attraction; but we were told, it contains 
an exhibition of paintings, a literary institution, 
, libraries and reading rooms, assembly rooms, a 
theatre, &c., for the relaxation of the inhabitants 
and the enjoyment of visitors. 

Tbe landingfpier is constructed of wood, about 
nine hundred feet in length, for the convenience 
of passengers to and from the Isle of Wight, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 

The steamers of the Oriental Steam Company 
start from Soutltampton every, month, w'ith the 
Indian mails for Alexandria. 

VJq reached Gosport at half past six in the 
evening; the distance was only sixteen miles, 
which ;»vas fijund much more fatiguing compared 
wnth the seventy-seven miles by the rai\way. 

W'e <^iad,to cros§ the harbour to Portsmouth; 
it was very dark and rainy, yet the dock-yard was 
pointed qut to us; there was also in the harbour 
the largest ship in the world, the “ Queen,^^ and 
the “Victory,^’ which once carried tliat gallant 
and immortal British Admiral “ Nelson,’^ who 
fought the battle of Trafalgar during the last 
French wat; the ship is kept in^excellent order, 
and is preserved for the commemoration of that 
splendid victory, the anniversary of which was on 
the 15th of October, on whiich day she was deco¬ 
rated with wreaths of flowers, ahd a ball and an 
entertainment was givefc on board this favourite 
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ship. We subsequently saw the motto of Lord 
Nelson, England expects every man to do his 
duty,^’ marked, or painted conspicuously between 
the upper and middle cheek-rails of the head of 
the vessel; and many of the veteran sailors, who 
are now watermen af Portsmouth, seemed to take 
a greaj delight in refating the achievements at 
Trafalgar, and which they called the “glorious 
day.” We Avere, indeed, gratified to see so much 
respect paid to a warrior who sacrificed his life 
for the good of his King and country, and whose 
services were not yet forgotteij by the nation, 
from the circumstance of the sh*ip being held uja 
as a monument. 

On our landing at the Common hard, we w'ent to 
our friend, Mr. John Fjncham, wh», was^ kind 
enough to^takc us to our quarters, which hg had 
engaged for us in aj[)eautiful j)art of the tpwn of 
Portsea, called St. George’s Square. 

Our next object was, on the following morning, 
to go to the dock-yard, and having delivered thfe 
letters we had to the admiral, superintendent, and 
the several professional gentlemen, we had the 
opportunity of satisfying our curiosity in every 
way during our»rcsidence of twelve days. We 
saw the dock-yarS, Haslar IJospital, the victual¬ 
ling yard, where ship bisc^iits are manufactured 
by steam, and where aU provisions and spirits are 
kept for the navy, of*which we shall endeavour 
to give a brief description t« our readers; we have 

s 2 
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particularly reirained^ as much as we could, from 
mailing use of technical terms, in order to make 
it interesting to the general reader. . 

Portsmouth Dock Yard is the largest and 
the most extensive of all the naval arsenals of 


Great Britain, it occupies an area of one hun¬ 
dred and ten acres of ground, and has the best 
means of fitting out a great many ships at once 
in time of emergency. 

The storehouses in this dock yard are very 
large, and replete with different sorts of stores, 
and the whole Jls very systematically arranged, 
and proper pers'ons are placed to facilitate the 
equipment of ships, ^he entrance into this dock 
yard is through a lofty gateway, but not very 
inviting; ^b^t the numerous buildings for the 

^ I 

accommodation of the officers, and other branches 
of th^ magnificent arsenal, fills a stranger \vith 
admiration. The great basin contains an area of 
thirty-three thousand square yards, and is capable 
of receiving six line of battle ships at any time 
from the harbour. In addition to which, the 
basin also, communicates with four dry docks, all 
large enough to admit first rates. On one side 
of it aro erected sheers ‘for masting the largest 
vessels. , ‘ 

There is a double^ dock for frigates, and the 
covered building slips are^ll very fine; they were 
all in repairs when we were at Po’rtsmouth. 

In this dock yard the wonderful block ina- 
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chinery invented by Mr. Brunei, who offered his 
services to construct the same for the French 
government, and the United States of America, 
without success ; but the British government 
availed themselves of it, and caused it to be done, 

m 

according to his design, in the year 1800, it is 
the o^ly one of the lurid in Eurojie. Blocks of 
all sizes are manufactured here, from the first 
process of cutting the wood, up to the completion 
of the block, done by the machinery. The 
rapidity and precision with which the operations 
of boring, mortising, scoring, &f., are performed, 
is truly astonishing j ten blocks* of four inches are 
manufactured in the short space of five minutes. 
The shives for the blocks are also cut, turned, the 


brass bushes let in, and polished, in hjss than two 
minutes. The iron pins which pass through the 
shives arc wrought and turned, when they,are put 
between three pieces of iron, so contrived as to go 
round the pin, in order that it may be j^olished; 
but at the same time tliey exert a pressure of 
more than a ton on all parts of the pin, by which 
its quality is put to the ‘test, as those of inferior 
make were jsure to split in two by this enormous 
pressure acting again slf them. • 

The whole ot* the inachinefy was made by Mr. 


Maudsley the engineer, and is put in motion by a 
thirty-horse power epgine. A duplicate of the 
block machinery is liept in readiness at Chatham 
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yard, in case of any derangement taking place 
with the original. 

In addition to this, copper sheets and metal 
^ sheathing nails are also manufactured for the ser¬ 
vice of the navy at this yard, the former works, 
however, were not in opera^iion when we were 
therd. Iron ai^d copper bolts are also made here, 
and the process is very simple. A quantity of 
red hot iron is presented to two large iron rollers, 
which revolve round their own axes, having gra¬ 
duated grooves, either semi-circular or rectangular; 
these rollers, therefore, when brought in contact 
with each other present sections either of a series 
of complete circles or squares, through which the 
iron is successively passed till it is reduced to the 
size repuirc^. Copper being a more pliable metal 
than ij*on is first cast into thick pieces of certain 
weight, and passed through thg grooves in a cold 
state. 


The mpt and rigging houses are upon extensive 
s6ales. The rope house is of a great length and 
four stories high, on the lower floor of which is 
the machinery for making large cables, the three 
others arc used for the manufacture of cordage 

O 

and twine; “ • 

We here saw the “timaura’’ 74 gun ship, which 
was built at Bombay fqr his Highness the Iniaum 


of Muscat, who made hv* a present to Kin 
William the Fourth. ‘ c 
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The worthy master shipwright of the yard, 
Richard Blake, Esq., was kind enough to show us 
the model jroom in which very many beautiful 
Inodels* principally of his own inventions are de¬ 
posited, many of them were calculated to econo¬ 
mize the conversion of timber for building ships, 
with which we were very much gratified. • 
There is a naval college at Portsmouth yard for 
seventy students; thirty, the sons of commissioned 
officers in the navy, pay in proportion to their 
rank for board, clothing and education; and forty 
sons of noblemen and gentlemep, who pay X‘l 20. 

per year, and at the end of two years if the stu- 

• * 0 

dents are qualified they are appointed midshipmen 
in the navy. There is a semaphore here by which 
intelligence can be conveyed to the Admiralty in 

London in a few minutes. A school of naval 

• • 

architecture for rearing respectable youngjnen as 
theoretical an<l practical ship builders, was estab¬ 
lished in this dock yard in 1809, and our kind 
friend John Fincharn, Esq., to whom wc owe so 
much for his kind attention was the instructor 
here for many years. li was founds that more 
young men were here produced qualified for ship¬ 
wright officers than situations could be^ound for, 
and the system fias been givpn up for the last ten 
years. 

Portsmouth and Pojtsea are both enclosed with 
strong and ex{e»sive •fortifications, the latter is a 
more modern town, but i*regularly built j Ports- 
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mouth contains a mechanics institution^ which is a 
great source of amusement to many of the mecha¬ 
nics in the yard who wish to combine recreation 
with instruction. The principal street, which' 
almost in every country town in England is called 
High Street, is very wide and regular, and has a 
great? many shoi^s wdil supplied with goods of every 
kind. A steam bridge plies between Portsmouth 
and Gosport every quarter of. an hour, besides 
which a great many boats are always in readiness 
at that part of Portsea called the Common hard, 
to convey pcopl^ to and from the shore to the 
ships of which fhere is always a large number 
lying in the harbour, principally of the navy, and 
merchant men which touch at Portsmouth in their 
way to or frein the port of London. 

The boatmen here are apt to take great advant¬ 
age of,.strangers, by demanding more than they 
ought to have, but they have with them a book 
given by proper authorities in which all the esta- 
bbshed fares to the different places are written, and 
the stranger must ask to see the book whenever 
he thinks kimself overdiarged, as they are liable 
to punishment if they hesitate to produce it, or de¬ 
mand mocc than the boo'k dircats. Portsmouth 


Harbour is said to Ipe one of the finest in Eng¬ 
land ; it is sheltered from the Avinds, and is capa¬ 
ble of containing almost tlje whole of the British 
navy. The entrance to th% mouth of it is nearly 
two miles in width, an^ the celebrated roadstead. 
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called Spithead; which lies between the coast of 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight, is denominated 
by sailors the King’s bedchamber,^’ on account 
'of its Capaciousness, and the safety with which 
ships may anchor here. 

We saw nothing^remarkable in Portsmouth and 
Portsea, except the t)ockyafd and the fortifica- , 
tions. The trade here principally consists of cattle 
from the Isle of.W’^ight and West of England. 
Irish com is also brought hither, and wine is 
sometimes imported direct from the continent 
of Europe, but it lias considerably declined since 

the cessation of the last French war. 

• # 

The town of Gosport is situated on the west 
side of Portsmouth harbour, and it carried on 
considerable retail trade at the tinip of the late 
war. The population is about 7000; feut the 
streets are narrow and irregular, and^ thj houses 
are small and without any architectural beauty. 

Gosport, however, is much benefitted by the 
removal of the victualling 'yard to it from Ports¬ 
mouth, because hundreds of people find employ¬ 
ment in this establishment. A large quantity of 
provisions are here deposited for supplying the 
ships in the navy. * • 

This establis'hment is ^Iso called the Royal 
Clarence yard, and here ship biscuits for the whole 
royal navy are raanu^ctured by steam; the several 
processes for makingathem are carried on entirely 
by steam, and the rap^ity and precision with 
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which the biscuits are made by the aid of the ma¬ 
chinery is very astonishing. 

The first process is the mixing of flour and 
water into what is called dough; this is (h)nc by 
putting a quantity of flour into a cylinder of about 
5 feet in length and 3 feet in diameter, and the 
water is supplied frdm a cikern close to the cy¬ 
linder, the quantity being regulated by a gauge. 
The cylinder is divided into two parts, so that when 
the upper half is removed, the other part forms a 
trough from which the dough is easily removed. 
A shaft armed wif;^ knives passes through the cj"” 
linder and put in‘ motion by the engine, mixes 
the meal and water, and produces five hundred 
weight of dough in two minutes. The dough is 
afterwards tgjcpn to the breaking machine, that is 
two large and heavy rollers moving backwards and 
forward^, which pass very quickly over the dougli 
and reduce it to one uniform consistency and 
thickness. It is theii cut into small pieces prepara¬ 
tory to being rolled to the thickness of the biscuit. 
Tlie latter process is carried on by placing the 
pieces on atlioard of 3-feet in width and 6 feet 
in length, and which by means of a series of fric¬ 
tion rollerstare reduced to tlie thickness of the bis¬ 


cuits, and expanded ^into a shelit or square of 
nearly the same dimensions as the table. This 
sheet is now brought undej; a stamping press, at 
the lower part of which a scries knives are so 
placed as to stamp but not separate the sheet 
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into about forty hexagonal biscuits, which are 
then removed into large ovens to be baked. As 
soon as the- biscuits are baked, they are stowed 
away into a large room over the stoves, which is 
always well aired, in order that they may be 
thoroughly dried, u;hen they are hlled into bags 
containing one hundred and* twelve pounds of 
biscuits, ready to be supplied to the ships. 

Before the erection of the machinery, the bis¬ 
cuits were made by manual labour, and a great in¬ 
convenience was experienced in insuring a suffi¬ 
cient and timely supply in cas^s of emergency. 
Here the biscuits are manufactured at the rate of 

* --- 9 

5^(1. per hundred weight! There are similar ma¬ 
chinery and bakehouses at Deptford and Ply¬ 
mouth, and these with -the one at Gosport will 
produce annually upw'ards of seven thousanij tons 
of biscuits, w'liieh quantity, if made by hand^ would 
cost about 20d. per hundred weight ; it will there¬ 
fore be seen that the machinery saves^ a large 
amount of money to the Government. • 

We afterwards saw the store warehouses, they 
were very large buildings,* some of them 5(X) feet 
in length, in which were deposited an enormous 
quantity of salt* beef, ham, chocolate,* casks of 
rum, water-tanks and such other articles for the 
navy; it took us nearly tqjo hours to inspect the 
whole, and we wgre veiy much gratified in seeing 
it, but especially Hie nfechinery. 

Near the, town of Gosport is the well known 
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Haslar Hospital, for the sick and wounded ma> 
lines and seamen. The building consists of a 
front more than 550 feet in length, and wings of 
nearly the same dimensions. It is a royakendow¬ 
ment, and is capable of containing two thousand 
patients. The hospital is surrounded with high 
walls*, within which‘are inclosed residences for the 
officers, surgeons, &c.; there is also a very good 
anatomical museum. We had a letter from our 
friend Mr. Rice to Dr. Richardson, of Haslar 
Hospital; we received much kindness from him 
and his family, and we had the pleasure of spend- 
ing a very agreeable evening with them. Wc saw 
some of the wards and the museum in the hospi¬ 
tal, but they were nearly the same as those in 
Guy’s Hospital, which we have described else¬ 
where. 

On .♦^he ,29th of October we left Portsmouth at 
ten in the morning by the Brunswick steamer, a 
more n^iserable and uncomfortable steam-boat 
than her we never saw during our entire sojourn 
in England ; she is an old vessel, and her engines 
very much out of ordbr. Tlie accommodations 
are, if we may use the term, very unprofessiorially 
planned, "as there is no liulkheUd or even screen 
to detach the main saloon from the bed places, 
it is in consequence rery unpleasant for all pas¬ 
sengers; this plan would do very well where the 
trip is only for a few hofirs, but where the pas¬ 
sengers have to remain the night on board, the 
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berths ought to be separated from the saloon in 
order to make them private. And with all this 
imperfection she was a very dull sailer, and very 
uneasy an her motions. We arrived at Plymouth^ 
in twenty-four hours, the distance being only 
about 130 miles, so .that with a powerful and well- 
consti^icted vessel the trip can with ease per¬ 
formed in twelve or fourteen hours. We were 
told that she was to be repaired very shortly; 
we think she ought to have been condemned, and 
a new vessel substituted in her stead. The pas¬ 
sage-money for the after cabin .was 25s., and the 
fore cabin 15.?. 

• # 

We arrived at Southampton in two hours, and 
having taken some more passengers which came 
from London by the railway train, as well as a 
carriage, ^ pair of horses, and about fifty large 
packages belonging to the Earl of Br 9 wnlow, we 
started again at three o’clock. At six next morn¬ 
ing we reached Torquay, where we landed the 
things belonging to the above nobleman, and pro¬ 
ceeded onwards. We had just time to land and 
look about a little. Tefrquay is sitiftited on the 
coast of Devonshire, and from its lonely position, 
it is a very defc place. The houses appeared to 
us to be very neat, many of them standing on an 
eminence overlooking the»sea. It is a watering 
place in sumip^; many fashionable people from 
the west of En^and*principally resort here for 
the benefit, of the salt batiis. We sailed all along 
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the coast of Devonshire, from Torquay to Ply¬ 
mouth; the cliffs are very bold, perpendicular, 
and difficult of access. The county ofi Devonshire 
is considered one of the most picturesque in Eng¬ 
land. The harbour is called the Haraoaze, and 
the view on entering it is rerparkably fine. The 
Drake Islands,^ situated in l;he centre of th,e har¬ 
bour, Mount Edgecombe, the seat of Lord Mount 
Edgecombe on the left, the victualling office, 
which is a modern work, consisting of a beautiful 
wharf, and capacious and lofty storehouses on the 
right, together with that gigantic Avork, the break¬ 
water, give a beautiful and varied effect. Mount 
Edgecombe is a small mount covered with fine 
shady trees, and affords to the people of Ply¬ 
mouth and Devonport one of the most delightful 
walks.^ We landed at the place called Admiral’s 
Stairs, /vnd took our quarters /it a lodging-house 
in George Street, which is a very quiet and re¬ 
spectable^ street in Devonport, and a great many 
Iddgings are always to be had here, as there is 
few houses that are not intended for the accom¬ 
modation of the strangers. We, immediately 
after dinner, went and paid our respects to the 
admiral sftperintendent, and thVj master ship¬ 
wrights of the yard. Admiral Warren very kindly 
gave directions that, every facility should be 
afforded us, and we here beg to cpnvey our grate¬ 
ful sentiments to him anU thft worthy master 
shipwright, T. F. Hawhes, Esq., toget|^er with all 
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the other officers of the yard for the polite atten¬ 
tion we received from them during our stay of 
seven days ft Plymouth. 

• The^’towns of Dcvonport and Plymouth are 
much superior to Portsmouth and Portsea. They* 
are regular, very well paved, and the houses are 
nearly all built of •limestone with which the 
county of Devonshire abounds, \ftcr the esta¬ 
blishment of the dock yark at Plymouth which is 
situated about a mile from it, the neighbourhood 
of the dock yard was occupied,by houses of those 
tliat were employed there and so rapidly ditl it, 
improve, that in a sliort time ft became a small 
town, and was called Plymouth Dock. In tfie 
year 1824, the inhabitants, proud of the rapid pro¬ 
gress they had made in a comparativel^short period 
and knowing the importance of the town, applied 
for and received permission from King George 
the Fourth to call it Devon*j)ort. And a monu¬ 
ment has been erected in Carr Street by the 
inhabitants in honour of this event. • 

Near the monument is a Town Hall, erected 
about twenty years ago, it is a fine htiilding with 
a handsome portico in the front and is used for 
public meetings! * • 

Plymouth Dock yard w'hich should now be 
called Devonport Dock Y|rd, stands on the east¬ 
ern bank of the^Hamgaze and is one of the prin¬ 
cipal naval arsenfils oi^England. The entrance to 
it is through a large anck handsome gateway, at 
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the bottom of Fore Street, which is the principal 
one in Devonport. It is very wide and well 
lighted with gas, and has an imposing appearance 
from the Dock Yard gate. ^ 

^riie appearance of the Dock Y’ard at the 
entrance is remarkably fine, and one would hardly 
supj^ose that it is a busy place such as a dock 
yard always is', no blows of hammers or no con¬ 
fused noise is heard here, neither do we see tlie 
dock and slips or persons moving about, or any 
sort of material uspd in shipbuilding purposes, on 
the contrary we see an extensive and wide avenue 
in the front, the ^.arden^s house on the right, and 
the dock chapel, and the guard room on the same 
side. On the left hand is a small piece of ground 
containing a few flower plants and a fountain, and 
a few'strangers or'visitors walking here and there 
during the working hours of the yard. 

This part is also' kept reniarkably clean and 
free from chips or dirt, so that it presents a scene 
far different from a naval arsenal. 


Going through this avenue and turning to the 
left we sec^a long range of building which is ap¬ 
propriated to the residence of the senior officers; 
the Admiral’s house is in the middle part and is 
easily distinguished from the I'est by its exter¬ 


nal beauty, and largeness, the other houses are 
also very commodious an^ a beautiful terrace 
extends along the front of this building at the end 


of which is the Admiral superintendent’s office. 
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The Dock Yard contains an area of 70 acres, 
and has magnihcent store houses, and other build¬ 
ings suitable to the importance of a great naval 
arsenah The new north dock was constructed in the 
year 17^3, it is 285 feet in length, 85 feet wide* 
and 29 feet deep, the smithy is situated near this 
dock, and contains upw ards of forty forges, ip the 
front of it is a wharf on which a great number of 
anchors are kept. 

In addition to these there is a double dock 
called the north dock, and a third one which was 
built in the reign of William the Third, and now 
used for repairs o’f frigates. • 

The building slips are*very fine and covei^d 
over with beautiful roofs. We were here 
pleaf^d to see the Ilindoostan^’ building all of 
Teak, and there are also two n6w vessels b Jilding, 
on the plan of the present surveyor Sir William 
Symonds, these vessels will*bc the largest second 
rates in the world, and will carry ninety guns on 
two decks. * , 

The rigging house is a fine building it is 
three stories high, and four hundred and eighty 
feet in length, where immense quantity of rigging 
is kept in readiness fdr fitting out shipj^. 

The Rope hodse is 400 yards long, where cables 
and cordage are manufactured the same as at Chat¬ 
ham and Portsmou^. There are also other 
necessary work^iops^ such as bricklayer, plumber, 
glazier, joiner, &c. 


greatly 
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A steam engine is also erected to drain the 
docks, and new saw mills have very lately been 
introduced; w’e may as well state here that the 
Admiralty is said to have come to the de’cermina^ 
'tion of erecting sawmills in all the royal dock 
yards. 

The mould loft in the dockyard, is large, though 
the floor is n6t quite so good as in Chatham 
yard; but the operation of laying off ships, and 
making the moulds or patterns is carried on with 
the same accuracy and precision. 

In the month of September, 1840, a fire broke 
out at Plymouth, 'which completely destroyed the 
'Pilavera, 74 guns, and the Imogene frigate ; and 
the Minden, 74 guns, which was built at Bombay 
by our grandfather, was in the Double, her head 
caugliL' fire, which' injured her bow very much ; 
but by dint of great exertion, the progress of the 
flames was checked,’ and the si)ip saved from 
destruction. We walked on board the vessel 
with much pleasure and pride, as she was the first 
ship that was built out of England for the Royal 
Navy; and our grandfather had received the appro¬ 
bation of the Board of Admiralty for building this 
ship, and for which they rftade him a present of 
a handsome silver cup, made by Rundell and 
Bridge, the celebrated jewellers and goldsmiths of 
London. ^ 

There is also in and near Devonport, a gun 
wharf, which was built, nearly a century ago; it 
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lies north of the back yard, and covers five acres 
of ground. 

There are. two storehouses in it, w'hich contain 
a vast (quantity of muskets, pistols, cutlasses, and 
other weapons ranged along the walls, and the 
ground is occupied by a great number of guns and 
pyramids of shots. • » » 

The Admiral was kind enough* to give us his 
oven gig, in which we went to see the breakwater. 
It is the most gigantic work that was ever under¬ 
taken and accomplished. During the late war 
witli France there was a gre^fit difficulty ex- 
jierienced by the English vesselsVhich were to he 
fitted out at this grand naval arsenal, in conse- 
quciK^ of the harbour being open and exposed to 
the ocean and the southwest wund wljich is very 
prevalent in winter. A safe place of ancl^orage 
was therefore greatly" required ; and bypie jneans 
of this breakwater the naturat defect of Plymouth 
harbour has been completely remedied ; ^nd it is 
now considered one of the best in England. Thi5 
W'ork is another great instance of English per¬ 
severance, it so completely shelters tlfc harbour. 
We noticed the w'ater within the mound was 
smooth wdien thtf sea without it w'as in Consider¬ 
able agitation; and we were informed that in 
1817j» two small vessels of w|r, that were anchored 
without the brealjwatei^ were lost during a hur¬ 
ricane, while a sitiall flollier, that w'as under its 
cover, rode put the gale iit safety. A writer, in 

T 
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speaking of this extraordinary and stupendous 
work, in the Penny Magazine for the year 1836, 
says, 

“ It was not until 1806, when Lord\Howick 
“ (the present Earl Grey) being placed at the head 
of the Admiralty, the attention of the Govern- 
mfint was turned’to this important object, it is 
“ believed, at the suggestion of the Earl St. Vin- 
“ cent. A careful survey of Plymouth Sound was 
made by Mr. Whidbey, in conjunction with Mr. 
Rennie. These gentlemen reported on the 
“ practicability of rendering the anchorage secure 
bv means of a breakwater. The commencement 

U • I 

of the undertaking was delayed ; but on the Right 
“ Hon. Charles Yorke succeeding to the Admiralty, 
the engir eers took measures for carrying the 
‘‘ pro^'cet into execution. 

“ TAe plan adopted was to^form an impenctra- 
ble barrier of large stones across the middle of 
“ Plymquth Sound, extending from east to west 
1700 yards, and leaving an entrance on each 
“ side sufficiently capacious to allow the largest 
“ men of War an easy passage in and out of the 
“ harbour. The centre of the breakwater was to 
“ be 1()(M3 yards in a straight lifte, continued 350 
yards more at cither end, at an angle of 120 
“ degrees, by wdiich, form it was expected the 
force of the waves wou ld bq more effectually 
resisted. The breadth 6f tlit base was fixed at 
“ 120 feet; at the tojy 30 feet, and tli,e depth from 
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the upper surface to the bed of the sea 40 feet. 
“ It was computed that 2,500,000 tons of stone 
“ would he required to construct the whole work; 

and tile entire cost was calculated at jBl,l7lj000, 
“ sterling. 
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“ Every thing bein^ determined on, a quarry of 
limostone, or rather grey mar])lc, containing 
about twenty-five acres, was purchased of the 
Duke of Bedford, for the sum of £10,000. This 
lying contiguous to Catwater, at the head of the 
harbour, presented a secure spot to embark the 
stones. T\v'elve vessels of a suitable construc¬ 
tion were built in the Dockyard, and forty oth^s 
hired, to conve}’ the stones to their appointed 
station. Seven hundred artificers and labourers 
of all descriptions were engaged fifr the jrhole 
service. • The first stone was deposited »n the 
12th of August, ^832. ^ 

“ niie vessels were laden and discharged by 
means of the following contrivance*:—Small 
iron trucks, each capable of carrying a stone of 
from two to six tons weight, were conducted 
along an iron railway, leading from *the quarry, 
through the stern ppst, into the vessels hold. 
Each vessel carried sixteen of these trucks. 
The place where they were to discharge their 
cargo was marked by buoys, and by sights 
erected on th«! •shorrf On arriving at the spot, 
the trucks, witlff their burdens, were drawn out 
successively .to the entrance port, the fall of 
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“ which dropped the stone into its place, while 
the carriage remained suspended by its tackle. 
“ In this manner, a cargo of eighty tons was dis- 
charged in forty or fifty minutes.” r 
The breakwater is now completed within about 
30 yards at one extremity, whi/jh is gradually pro- 
gresi^ing, and will be two or three years before it is 
ready, because veiy^ few people are working at it. 

AVe were very much pleased with our visit to 
this place, and left it, on the 5th of November, 
for Bristol, b)’^ a stage coach. We started at 
seven in tlie morning from Devonport, and came 
t(^ Exeter where the coach stopped about half an 
hour, to allow the passengers to take some re¬ 
freshment. It is invariably a custom for^tage 
coaches to ctart from an inn, and to end their 
journay at an inn also; this is done especially for 
the cowiforf, and eonveniiiece ,of travellers, who, 
by this arrangement, have no trouble in finding 
accommodations, at any hour of tlie day or night, 
in a perfectly strange town or place. These inns 
arc very commodious, conducted by respectable 
people, and’’where every*^variety of food and drink, 
as well as beds, and private sitting rooms are to 
be had al reasonable charges, Exeter is the 
capital or the principal city of Devonshire; it is 
1/2 miles from Londim, and is famous for the 
manufacture of woollen g&ods. • ,At five in the 
afternoon we reached Taunton* a town in the 
county of Somersetshiife 


j we here >vayted only a 

f 
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few minutes to change horses, and after a tiresome 
and fatiguing journey, arrived at Bristol, and put 
up at the Lion Inn,” where the coach stopped. 

• The» distance between Devonport and Bristol 
is about one hundred and twenty-five miles, and 
in accomplishing tips distance, we changed twenty- 
six pairs of horses, al: about‘every eight o^ nine • 
miles, and so expeditious tliey are in effecting 
this, that there is not a moment of time unneces¬ 
sarily wasted. There is a man to every stage¬ 
coach, besides the coachman, who is called the 
guard,” to take care of th^ passengers’ lug¬ 
gage ; he blows a horn, or^a bugle, when at a slmrt 
distance from the station Avhere the horses are to 
be changed ; this is a warning to the people there, 
who,’on hearing the sound of the li 4 >rn, bring out 
the animals harnessed and ready to go ipto the 
carriage. Immediately on the arriva] of^the ve¬ 
hicle, the tired horses are relieved, and the four 
fresh horses put in, within five minutes^ 

Bristol is situated on the western coast of Erfg- 
land, about eight miles fro!u the mouth of the 
river Avon, wliich emffties itself iitto the river 
Severn. It is said to be a very ancient town, and 
is the nearest •port of England for Carrying on 
trade with America. 

The city has an ancient^appearance, is not very 
regular, yet CQpsidc«able in extent, paved, and 
lighted with gas? and*some of the liouscs are very 
large, and,of much exterifal beauty. 
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We could speak but very little of this city, 
because the weather, during our stay of two days 
at this place, was very wet and disagreeable, and 
another misfortune was, we had no friend here. 
XVe were favoured with two letters of introduc¬ 
tion from our kind friend, John Seppings, Esq., 
to M.. Patteson, the builder to the Great Western 
Steam Ship Company, and to another gentleman 
belonging to the said company, the former gentle¬ 
man whom we were most anxious to see, v.dtli 
the hope of deriving professional information, and 
especially regarding the largest iron steam vessel, 
that was there building for the Atlantic navigation 
by the company, but to our great disappointment, 
he was absent for a few days from Bristol, ,,'^riie 
other letter, however, was useful, as we obtained 
permi^ion from the gentleman to whom it was 
addresse^d to view the company’s dock yard and 
tlie vessel in question. 

The successful voyages the Great Western 
steam ship made from Bristol to America, roused 
the attention of enterprising men in London to 
construct the large steam vessels, the British 
tlueen, and the President, for the same purpose. 

The Great Western Steam Ship Company also 
having seen the success of their first vessel, are 
now building an iron yessel, which will be the 
largest in the world. Wc wenj to see the dock yard, 
and we were very much struck at 'vhc large dimen¬ 
sions of this vessel j we «very much regretted the 
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absence of the builder, and as his assistant was 
also not there, we gathered but a very imperfect 
account of this gigantic work; her extreme length 
hi 343 i^et, and is meant to be propelled by the 
Archimedes screw, instead of paddle wheels at 
the sides ; her engines will be of 500 horse power 
each, ^and she will, \yhcn coihplctcd, cost about 
£ 100,000. sterling. Her frames were all up, and 
the bottom, w'hich is composed of iron plates, 
was completed as far as tlic wales, except the part 
near the stem, and w’e were told that she would 
take a twelvemonth more to ])C ready for sea. 
Her engines were also to be maclc on the premises, 
for which purpose a foundery has been erected^y 
the eoinpany, and a steam engine, lathes, planing 
rnacl^nes, eutting and bpring maohiijcs, and other 
necessary apparatus are fitted, and a part of the 
engine was already made. ^ ^ 

We consider this as a ^’cry hazardous under¬ 
taking, because wc have had but very ]ittle cxj>e- 
rience in sea-going iron steamers, as none of thftm 
have been running a sufficient length of time to 
prove the superiority of iron over wood, in salt 
w'ater. For river navigation iron-built boats are 
very convenieift, for tliey are lighter than wooden 
vessels of the same size, consequently they require 
a proportionate less draught of vrater; but where 
that is immaterial, which is the case at sea, we think 
wooden vessels*are fhuch superior; they will last 
longer th^n jron ones, af^d can be constructed to 
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sail quite as fast as iron vessels. The Halifax 
line of packets, now running between England 
and America, have shewn what steamers built of 
wood can achieve. We have conversed with 
many of our professional friends on the subject, 
and they agree with us in opinion that iron vessels, 
f in consequence of tlic action of salt water on iron, 
by which it is soon destroyed, will not answer for 
sea. 


An eminent engineer told us that he was in¬ 
formed by a ship builder of an improvement that 
he had made in building iron vessels, which was, 
that he used iron timbers, and made the bottom 
of wood, our friend justly remarked, that that was 
uo improvement at all, it was only coming rA'und 
from iron to.^w'ood again; this proves that* iron 
boats are only fit for fresh water. 

Bristol contains several sugar refineries, and 
tlie principal manufactures are, glass, tin work, 
braziery, jjinuflF, leather, gunpowder, earthenware, 
and white lead. It also carried on a xery consi 
derablo trade with West India and North Ame¬ 


rica, and is said to be the'^econd commercial city 
m England; it is, however, of late years, exceeded 
by Liverpool. We have read, that very few 
towns in England (the metropolis excepted) can 
boast of so many usefyl and charitable institu¬ 
tions j there are infirmaries,» hospitals, a literary 
and philosophical institution,*’a public library, and 
many others. •> 
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The quay at Bristol is a wharf of upwards of a 
mile in length, which affords a great facility to the 
ships in loading and unloading their cargo, yet 
*much adamagc was formerly sustained in conscj 
quence of vessels lying aground at low water. A 
floating harbour jvas therefore constructed in 
1809, by damming up the riv*er across, and •open-* 
ing a new channel, over which two fine cast iron 
bridges are erected. Tlie harbour is entered by 
locks, and is capable of containing one thousand 
ships, which come in or go out at neap tide. 

This undertaking is said to, have cost about a 
million pounds sterling, winch sum was raised in 
shares of £1.15. each; there are also several mer¬ 
cantile dock yards here, and the place presents a 
scen^ of considerable activity and business. 

On th^ 8th of November we left Bristol for 
Gloucester, in on|^er to proceed from, thfjjice the 
next morning by the railway to Birmingham. 
We started at four o’clock by the mail yoach, and 
in four hours arrived at the Bull Inn, GloucestSr, 
where we remained for the night. We found this 
the largest hotel that wt; had ever ^en in Eng¬ 
land ; it had beds and accommodations for more 
than one hundfed anS fifty persons, ^reat atten¬ 
tion is paid to persons that take up their quarters 
here, and it is particulaiiy noted for its respec¬ 
tability. . ^, • 

Gloucester is^n iiTland port, situated about ,‘1.> 
mUes nor^h jeast of Briitol, and we heard that 

s 2 
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ships are conveyed here by means of a circuitous 
canal opened from the river Severn. 

At seven next morning we left the hotel and 
joined the train, which started at half pash seven, 
and as this line w'as not then completed as far as 
Birmingham, the passengers were conveyed the 
last suven miles by Coaches belonging to the Rail¬ 
way Company. The distance between Gloucester 
and Birmingham is about fifty-four miles, and we 
reached the latter place at half past eleven. 

The Birmingham station is a very large build¬ 
ing, and there is g large refreshment room fitted 
up for passengers, and half an hour is allowed to 
those proceeding from London to Liverpool at 
this station for tlicir meals. The train from 
London arrived the moment we reachea the 
station^ and we joined the Liverpool train which 
started ^at twelve o’clock. This line meets the 
Liverpool and Manchester at Newton, which is 
half way between the two places, and is called the 
Gfrand Junction Railway, and was completed in 
1837. The whole distance from Birmingham to 
Liverpool is‘.97 miles, winch the train performed 
in four hours and a half. At a quarter past five 
we arrived^ at a place called the Edgehill station, 
about a mile and a half from thie Liverpool ter¬ 
minus, and^ we were vcyy much surprised at the 
tunnel which leads from her? to th^fit place. After 
we entered the tunnel there was co^nplete darkness, 
and in a few minutes wo suddenly emerged into 
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day light. The effect was rather singular, and we 
were very much struck with the grandeur and 
boldness of<the roof, and the surrounding buildings 
helongwig to tlie company. , 

Our countrymen will be astonished when we 
tell them, that o\ei the tunnel stands a portion of 
the town of Liverpool, and il seems very ftxtra- < 
ordinary and curious to imagine our travelling 
under-ground, while over our heads are moving 
about horses and men, and in fact every transac¬ 
tion carried on. Here then, again, is a remark¬ 
able proof of our frequent assertion, that the 
English are a most wonde|;ful people. , 

We took up our abode at the Phoenix Hotel, 
Lime-streel, which is situated only a few yards 
from *the railway station. ^ ^ 

W^e nfxt morning went to the oflice ot 
Messrs. Holliiishe^d, Tetlej, and Co. to wjiom we 
had letters of introduction from our friends 
Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, and Co„ of London, and 
it was owing to the kindness of the gentlemen of 
this firm that wc were able to see all that we 


wished. They very politfcly directed & confidential 
person in their office, in fact their own cash- 
keeper, to devote his time in showing us about 
while we were at this place. 

Liverpool is at present •the great rival port of 
London, and ^5 miles north-west of that great 
metropolis. It ^is s&ted on the right bank of 
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the Mersey, and has an excellent harbour, formed 
with much labour and expense. 

We were told that about a hundred years ago 
J^iverpool was an It) significant place, and oofitained 
SI few thousands of inhabitants, but so rapidly did 
it increase in size, commercial importance, and 
•'populSltion, that at present the inhabitants are 
said to be 200,000 in number, and the large docks 
with ships from all jiarts of the world, at once in¬ 
dicate the extensive trade of the port, and it is 
at present said to be the second port to that of 
London, and fronnthe daily increasing traffic, and 
the enterprize of the merchants, it is impossible to 
say to what greatness this j)]ace may arrive in 
half a century more. 

Liverpool i^.' not a manufacturing town, but it is 
a great commercial mart, and from its proximity to 
Birmin||ham, Preston, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
large manufacturingtowns, as well asthe city of Dub¬ 
lin, the capital of Ireland, it attracts innumerable 
ships from all America, West and East India, and 
other parts of the world, for the accommodation of 
which large flocks arfe cortstructed at a great ex¬ 
pense, and the number of ships that are to be 
seen here is truly astonishing, they appear almost 
as a forest of masts, yards, and rigging, and the 
town, as well as the rivec Mergey presents a scene 
of considerable degree of t.ctivily bustle, and 
real business. • 
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The largest Of all the docks is the Prince’s dock, 
which was opened in 1821. It is 500 yards in 
length, and 106 yards in breadth, and covers an 
'area of 57,000 square yards. On one end of it 
are vessels discharging their cargoes, while the 
other end is devoted to the foreign ships taking 
in thfir freights prin*cipally oT the Americah flag.« 
Large sheds are also erected all round to protect 
the valuable goods from the ever-changing and 
inclement English weather, the entrance to this 
magnificent dock is by gates 45 feet Avide and 
34 deep, and vessels can be ad^iitted at half tide. 

The Trafalgar, Adelaide and Waterloo docks, 
are also very fine, the .latter was opened in the 
year 1834, and contains an area of 30,764 yards. 

Thesfe three are named, one from Lord Nelson’s 

• • 

victory, yne in honour of the Queen Dowager, 
and the other frym the victory of ^Jie J)uke of 
Wellington. 

Besides these, there are the King’s, tlyi Queen’s, 
the Brunswick dock, which communicate with each 
other, and near them are several merchant build¬ 
ing yards. The Clarendfe dock is eiftirely appro¬ 
priated to the use of the steam packets, that leave 
daily from Liverpool to Glasgow and*Dublin; it 
has an area of more than 29,300 square yards, and 
900 yards of quay r|^om. •There is also a basin of 
considerable gige attached to this dock, and the 
stettmers which tay h|fe are all open for inspection 
to strangers., • 
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The facility and the convenience these docks 
afford in loading and unloading the ships is ex¬ 
tremely beneficial to the commerce and to this 
may be attributed tlie rapid advancement jof the 
trade of Liverpool. 

We were very much amused, and quite asto- 
^ nished at the enormous quantity of the valuable 
property that was deposited under the sheds near 
the docks, and the bustle that we witnessed here, 
hundreds of waggons were hurrying along loaded 
with cotton bales, piece goods, tobacco, hemp, 
rum, wine, spirits, sugar, and a great many other 
articles. Ships frdm every part of the world were 
taking in and emptying out theis cargoes, and 
thousands of men, all full of business and activity 
were moving about in every possible directior^ {jind 
we coilid not but help thinking what an advantage 
it would be to our own country where docks such 
as in England constructed therc^and wc hope that 
sooner or later our countrymen in India will in 
cocijunction with their European brethren take 
this into their consideration, and make a begin¬ 
ning. 'J’he fidvantages of these docks manifest 
themselves in v'hat wc have spoken about this 
flourishing port. ' 

Tlie town of Liverjjool is any thing but re¬ 
gular, and the streets ^most of tliem are con¬ 
fined, narrow and dirty. T^here gre some how¬ 
ever wide and straight, with'■fine uhops and well 
lighted with gas, Somo.^of the private buildings 
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buildings are good, and the part nearest 
the docks is like the “ city of London,^’ entirely 
open, devoted to the mercantile offices, shops, and 
‘immerae warehouses for cotton, coffee, and other 
staple articles of trade. The Town Hall is a noble 
building, where the town council meet and public 
dinners take place; ft is inspected by applying at« 
the treasurer’s office for a ticket. Our guide Mr. 
Littlejohn kindly procured admission for us, and 
we were conducted tlirough a suite of rooms by a 
person paid for the purpose by the council, and 
who docs not expect (as is the c^se in a great many 
public establishments in^EngHind) any gratuity. 
The saloon contains some very good paintings, and 
we were much pleased with the large dimensions 
of the ball room ; it is 81 feet lojjig, 41 feet G 
inches wide, and nearly as high. All the ropms are 
very well furnished and kept in excellent ^rder. 

After viewing t^e interior w'e went up to the gal¬ 
lery which surrounds the outside of the.cupola, by 
ascending a flight of winding stairs. The prospSet 
from this height is very good ; the river, docks and 
shipping, together with4he town and the country 
round can be seen from here, but it being a foggy 
day we could ifot see any thing to perfection. 

At a short distance from the Town Hall is the 
Exchange, where all thg merchants congregate, 
and where merpantil^ transactions are carried on ; 
it is a fine regul&r buffding, and the exterior is very 
neat and,elegant. It efnbraces three sides of a 
*qi)^drangle, in tl^e centre of which stands a well- 
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executed monument of that great and immortal 
man. Nelson. It was erected in 1813 by private 
subscription, and is said to have cost £90,000. 
There is a news-room in this building’ which 
astonished us very much, it is 92 feet by 54, and 
we saw upwards of three or four hundred people, 
some ‘ talking, some "walking about, while a great 
number were busy in reading jiapers, principally 
foreign. This is a very excellent plan, because a 
merchant can here learn all foreigti news of trade, 
and know every thing that is going on at home ; 
he can also gain ipuch information, and cultivate 
ac 9 ^uaintances, and all these advantages can be se¬ 
cured by the annual payment of a small sum. On 
a slate in this room we saw arrivals and depar¬ 
tures of shipi?hig, and intelligence of vessels either 
at sea qr in other ports. 

The people of Liverpool are, strictly speaking, a 
money making set, yet they have not neglected 
literature, the fine arts, and patronizing places of 
amusement; for there is a fine exhibition of paint¬ 
ings, a mechanics institution, a public library, 
a zoological garden, three theatres, and several 
charitable institutions and places for recreation. 
The Theatie Royal is the principal one, and the 
other two are called the Liver Theatre, and the 


Amphitheatre, but we dp not think it necessary U) 
notice them after having describe^ the theatres of 
London. They are not very la#ge, and the ad¬ 
mission to the boxes is “only 3s. In the principal 
one, Mr. Carter, of whom we have spoken iii 
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Astley^s Amphitheatre, was showing his collection 
of wild beasts on the stage at Liverpool at the 
time. • 

We •went to see Mr. Laird’s Dock-yard at^ 
Birkenhead, which is on the opposite bank of the 
river, and small steamers convey people across. 
We Received much attention from him, add we • 
had the opportunity of satisfying our curiosity 
about iron vessels. The process of building ves¬ 
sels with iron is more simple and expeditious than 
with wood; there was one vessel nearly in frame, 
and another was jipproaching to^vards completion. 
There were smiths’ shops, ^nd a mould loft on the 
premises. Mr. Laird had lately built three iron 
steam vessels for the Niger Expedition. 

Wtf were anxious to. see tlije thr«e iron steam 
boats wlych Mr. Laird had lately built^ they 

were in ()ne of the docks at Liverpool^ h% there- 

^ 0 

fore kindly jnoinised to take us there the day fol¬ 
lowing the next; and accordingly we acqpmpanied 
him on that day to the dock where the vessels 
were fitting out. These three steamers are built 
by the British Governifkent for the* purpose of 
sending them to the^river Niger, in Africa, in 
order to explore^ the country, to establish trade 
with the natives, to show them the advantage of 
commerce, and to endeavwir to put down the de¬ 
moralizing infi^^^ice the slave trade which now 
prevails among the Africans. 

These ve^se;Js are built purposely for this laud- 
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able object, and the undertaking is called the 
“ Niger 'Expedition,” and a vast body of influen¬ 
tial and humane individuals have formed a society 
collectively to co-operate with the Government in 
this enterprize, and we hope they may be success¬ 
ful in their praiseworthy object. The vessels are 
ff all very good models, and particularly adapted for 
navigating shallow rivers. They were equipped 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. B. Cruize, 
Foreman of Portsmouth Dock-yard, and who was 
kind enough to furnish us with the particulars 
that we required of these vessels. The two which 
are larger than the third are about 450 tons, have 
two engines of thirty-five horse-power each, and 
can carry coals for one hundred and eighty hours, 
or seven day,? and a half. The third calleid the 
Soudap, has only one engine of thirty-five horse¬ 
power, can carry coals for five days (of twenty- 
four hours.) The interior of these vessels are 
very convjpniently fitted up, so as to contribute as 
much as possible to the comforts of the officers 
and the ship^s company. 

In consequence of the warm’ and unhealthy 
climate of Africa, which is very uncongenial to 
£tu*opean constitutions, great attehtion is paid to 
proper ventilation. The plan adopted for this 
purpose is very ingeniqus : Two fanners similar to 
those used for blasting thet^.smiths^ fires at Chib- 
ham yard, are fixed in the'cngifle-room, they are 
put in motion by the engine, and when the engine 
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is at rest they can be moved by a crank handle. 
The fanned wheel when revolving with great ve¬ 
locity, forces a quantity of Eur which is conveyed 
to ever^ part and every cabin in the ship by 
means of flat square pipes under the beams, and 
valves of thin plates fitted in every cabin to regu¬ 
late the draught. Iif additiofl to which, similar 
pipes, two in number, are fitted ^n every cabin 
from the deck, having perforated tops or lids, the 
one reaching a little above tlie loM’er deck, and 
the other only a foot or two l^elow the beams; 
and by this simple but scicnt^c contrivance, a 
free ventilation is secured, because the rarified at- 
inosphere which always floats at the top, or*in 
other words, near the ceiling of a room, will escape 
through the sliort pipe, and fresh qjr will supply 
its place through the long one; thus there^ttould 

be a constant circulation of air, which would ren- 

• . , * • 
der the apartment dclightfiflly cool and pleasant. 

We were extremely gratified in inspeqjing these 
vessels, they are very substantially built, and lo(Jk 
very handsome and liv'cly aboA'^e water; the engines 
were made by Messrs. Forrester and Co. of Liver¬ 
pool, at their manufactory called the VauxhaU 
Foundery, whitfh we visited. On delivering the 
letter we had from the East India House, much 
politeness was shewn to ui^; andAve were conduct- 
eift- round their egtabli^ment. There were no large 
works manufactftring.* The foundery was large 
and there jvas every thing that is required for a 
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foundery, and several small steam engines were in 
progress. 

On the 1 Jth of November wc left Liverpool by 
a magnificent steam vessel called the “ Achilles’’ 
for Glasgow. She was nearly 1000 ton in burthen 
and four hundred and fifty horse power and her 
accommodations w6re the best that we ever saw, 
the saloon was‘vcry large, and well furnished,there 
were two fire places, and mirrors fitted into frames 
between the ports. The skylights were circular 
and very handsome, and sofas covered with silk 
were ranged at tlip upper end of the saloon, or the 
jiart nearest the stern, and tlie bed places were 
also very conveniently fitted up, and kept remark¬ 
ably clean. 

We entere/l the Fritli of Clyde in the inisfrning 
and tne scenery on both sides of it was very bold 
and romantic. The mountains were very lofty 
and the summit of ’ the highest was already 
covered vfith snow, which we were informed would 
n'ot melt before the month of March or April; 
at half past ten we reached Greenock, and as our 
steamer could not go to*- GlasgoM^, on account of 
its being ebb tide, we were put on board a small 
iron steamfer which conveyed us ih two hours to 
that place. We were on deck, and as wc ap¬ 
proached within half a,mile of the landing place, 
we attracted a great many^eop^c on shore, and 
many of them actually took the trouble of running 
along the beach, keeping pace with tl}e steamer. 
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(which was going at a slow rate in consequence of 
the crowded state of the river) to the landing 
place in order to peep at us; and when vve left 
the vesshl, we were surrounded by at least a thou¬ 
sand persons, all noticing the peculiarity of our* 
costume, which they very seldom see at that place, 
as we believe that nfl Parsee^save ourselves and , 
our cousin Ardasecr Cursetjee, Ifed ever before 
been to Glasgow; we were not at all concerned 
or annoyed at it, because >ve saw the Scotch people 
were very much pleased at our appearance. We 
liowcver had a gentleman waitiiig our arrival who 
immediately called a carriage ior us, and we all 
were driven to Garrick’s Aoyal Hotel in George^s 
Square, where we remained the wdiole time we 
were #it (Jlasgow, it is a fine place, ^nd much at¬ 
tention was paid by the proprietor to us. Itfbeing 
Sunday we found every shop closed, and it appears 
to us that the Scotch were\ery particular in keep¬ 
ing tlic Sabbath. The next morning we were 
favoured with a call from Mr. Wright, who wks 
requested by our friends at Liverjjool, to pay us 
attention, he >X’as accoKipanicd by his son Mr. 
John Wright who had been to Bombay and knew 
our friends vety well* there, his brotlitr is now a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Nicol and Co. of 
Bombay and he himself interested in the w^cll 
known firm of John^leming and Co. of Glasgow. 
And we must confess^ that we never dreamt of re¬ 
ceiving so much attention from these gentlemen. 
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the latter was so very polite as to leave his busi¬ 
ness, and mostly devoted his time in showing us 
the beauties of the place. 

We also had ^he pleasure of being introduced 
to John Fleming, Esq., and his partner, James 
"l^'atson. Esq., and we shall never forget the kind 
acts' of friendship'" and hospitality we received 
from them arid their families during our stay 
at Glasgow. 

Mr. Wright first took us to the Exchange, 
which is a beautiful building of modern erection, 
and lias a handsome portico in the front. The 
building is 1/7 by G2, and the principal room is 
always thronged with merchants and others who 
come to read newspapers, of which great numbers 
are strewed about on the tables. There are about 
five 'hundred subscribers, and a stranger may 
be introduced by a subscriber and his name is 
entered in a book, b^ wdiich he may have the 
privilege of going there for a fortnight free of any 
expense. The Exchange stands at the head of 
Queen Street, and at a small distance from it, is 
now buildirig a handsom® edifice,' which is to be 
appropriated to the Royal Bank. 

Glasgow is the principal commercial city of 
Scotland, and is surrounded with all sorts of 
manufactories, cotton mills especially, and there 
are large establishments here whiqh employ thou¬ 
sands of people. It is situated oh the north bank 
of the river Clyde, oi. which glided the first 
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steamer that ever was constructed ; and the 
people of Glasgow boasted of having several of 
them on thg Clyde before there was one on the 
iTliamcg;, so that great credit is flue to the Scotch 
people in paving the way for this most useful im¬ 
provement, the adoption of which has been one of 
the greatest use to mankind. * ^ 

Th*e harbour is called the Brocnielaw, and is 
always crowded with steam-boats and small sail¬ 
ing craft. There are no docks at Glasgow, in 
consequence of the river being shallow; it has 
hoAvever been considerably deepened, and vessels 
of dOO tons can now come up to the harbour, 
where formerly there was *not water enough f<Jr a 
vessel of .3()0 tons; tliis shews the industry of the 
Scotch people, wdio, though not quite so active in 
their movements as the English, yet are well 
known for their indefatigable zeal and industrious 
habits. By taking things*coolly and calrnly, and 
making a steady progress, they have, within an 
incredible short jieriod, raised Glasgow to that 
magnificence and importance as to be fit for the 
metropolis of <he proudest kingdom on earth. 
Tlic buildings, private and public, are quite as 
good as in London f they are all built of stone, 
and the shops ^e very magnificent, and the streets 
are very well paved, but jiot quite so well lighted 
as London or Liverpool. The street called Tron- 
gatc, intersects* the iwhole city from east to west, 
is of considerable leng^, and it affords a very 
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interesting piece of street scenery, and is the 
noblest thing of the kind. 

We went the same day (Mondayl with Mr. 
Wright to see A pottery belonging to ^essrsi 

'-; it is a large establishment, and the 

various processes in making this necessary article 
of domestic use are* very pretty and simple. 

It took us nearly two hours to go over the 
whole establishment, and wc were so much 
])leased with it, that w’e think our countrymen 
would like to know how the articles, which they 
daily make use of, are made, we therefore copy 
a description of it! from the Saturday Magazine 
foi^ the year 183G, which we think is much better 
than any wc could give. Before which, however, 
we have to observe, that the material of ^yhich 
pottery or porcelain is made, is composed of twt> 
things, clay and flint; a proper quantity of these 
are well mixed together, and prepared iri a pit 
properly built. Great care is taken in removing 
impurities — even a grain of sand is caretully 
guarded against—and it has to go through two or 
three processes before it is fit for Kse. 

In the quotation w^e have omitted a sentence, 
in which reference is made to the wood-cut in the 
work. 

The clay being prepared, the potter forms it 
“ into various articles by throwing, pressing, or 
casting. Throwing is only employea in the case of 
“ circular vessels, and tl?e operation is performed 
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“ by means of a potter’s lathe. The operator, 
“ placing a lump of clay on the revolving wheel 
“ before him, moulds it into the required form 

'* with liis hands: and in order to ensure an 

^ • 

uniformity in the size and curves of a series 
of vessels, he employs hollow moulds and thin 
pieces of wood, wh<?se edges are cut in different 
“ curves, as modelling tools. * 

“ The vessel being now' rudely formed into 
“ something like the required shape, is removed 
“ from the lathe, and set aside to dry. As soon 
“ as it has become sufficiently dry for the pur- 
“ jjose, when it is in what is called its green state, 

“ it is removed to the turning-lathe: here it is 
“ turned, by means of iron tools, into a more 
“ correct form, and its .surface is bvynished with 

“ a smooth steel instrument, fn this part of the 

^ •• • 

“ process tlie handles and ornaments are fixed on : 

“ the parts on whicii they ale to be fixed are pre- 
“ viously wetted, and clay reduced to a thin con- 
sistence and called slip, is employed for thtf 
“ purpose of, as it were, glueing them on. Tliey 
“ are now removed to a^ drying-stovQ, or oven, 
“ which is kept at a temperature varying from 
“ eighty to ninety de^ees of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
“ mometer, and when removed from thence they 
are rubbed over with a whisp of tow to smooth 
“ any inequalities. 

“ Another pftujpss i^ pressing, by which mode 
“ all oval vessels are forced. The mould into 

u 
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“ which they are pressed is made of plaster of 
Paris, generally in several pieces, so that the 
“ different parts of the vessel, when |||noved from 
“ the mould, have to be united by means'of pres^ 
sure, the edges being first moistened with slip. 

‘‘ The third method of producing form is by 
^ “ casting; the clay*, in this Case, is made into the 
" consistence <yf cream, and poured into a plaster 
“ mould, previously dried. After remaining in 
“ the mould a certain time, the liquid clay is 
“ poured off. That part, however, which is in 
“ contact with the dry mould, has had so much 
of its moisture absorbed by the plaster, that it 
IS too thick to flow, and remains in the mould, 
“ forming a thin coating on the inside, in the 
“ form of the article required. The mould, and 
“ its'contents, are removed to a stove at a gentle 
“ heat, and as the clay loses its moisture, it be- 
“ combs firmer, and shrinks a little, so as to be 
“ easily removable. 

, “ The ware, now dry and hard, is fit for the 
“ furnace, and is called, in this state, biscuit. 

“ The kiln, or furnace, in whiqji the biscuit has 
“ to be baked, is a building with a cylindrical 
cavity {jnd a flattish dome; ^the vessels are 
“ placed in cases or saggers. These are formed 
“ of baked clay, and protect the ware from the 
“ direct action of the 'James of the furnace j but 
“ they are not employed in'oaking large common 
red ware. 
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After passing through the furnace^ the vessels 
“ are in a fit state to receive the printed designs 
with whidbfe most of our earthenware is oma- 
ment^. The designs^ which are engraved on 
“ copper-plates, are printed at a rolling-press in' 
the usual manner; but the paper on which they 
“ are printed is previously rubbed over with* soft 
“ soap. • 

“ Tlie colour employed is ground up with some 
colourless earthy matter, and with linseed oil. 
“ After the design is printed, the face of it is laid 
“ on tlie porous vessel, and pressed closely to it; 
“ the consequence is, that the colouring matter is 
“ absorbed, and when thc*paper is removed aftd 
the surface wiped with a wet sponge, the design 
appears distinctly on the surface of the pottery. 
“ Almost every description of pottery is glazed. 
“ The glazb consists of any substance whiAi will 
melt at a lower degree erf" heat than *the\essel 
“ itself, and forms a kind of enamel; the use of 
“ the glaze is to remedy the inconvenience of tha 
“ porous nature of the baked clay. The glaze, 
“• except when salt is uset^ is formed into a liquid 
“ of the consistence of cream; into this the vessel 
“ is dipped, and* agaiif subjected to tl^ heat of 
“ the furnace. • 

t 

Many substances have been employed as 
glazes i some very impAfectly answering the 
end proposed*, "iind ^thers extremely noxious in 
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their use. The old method of glazing common 
“ ware, was by means of salt, which, when thrown 
“ into the heated furnace, filled it with a vapour; 
“ as this condensed, it settled on the ves^ls, and 
“ and formed, if not a very excellent, at least a 
“ very wholesome covering. 

“ Unfortunately* the gla%e most usually em- 
“ ployed for Common ware, is composed of li- 
“ tharge, a preparation of lead, which melts into a 
kind of glass at a certain heat. Tliis is dan- 
“ gerous in two ways; first, to the workmen, 
for the fumes are highly deleterious; and se- 
“ condly, to those who use the vessel in cookery, 
“ as the glaze is easily dissolved by acids, parti- 
“ cularly vinegar, which converts a part of it into 
“ sugar of lead, a very virulent poison., The 
“ beautiful gloss formed by litharge, and the low 
“ heat at which it melts, are the chief causes of 
“ its being commonly \ised. 

The cause of the cracking of the glaze is, that 
the glaze itself, and the clay of which it is 
“ formed, expand and contract in different de- 
“ grees, by, the alternations of heat and cold. 

“ There is one description of common earthen- 
‘^ware, called stoneware, Vhich* possesses many 
“ valuable properties; it is extremely hard and 
strong, and although not glazed, it is not porous, 
and has a tolerably well polished surface. In 
“ spite, however, of these fxcellerit qualities, it is 
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“ seldom employed in the manufacture of any 
“ other articles than pitchers, and blacking and 
“ soda-wator bottles/’ 

* In another establishment, at a short distance^ 
from the pottery, we saw calico printing, and we 
admired it very much. We first saw white pieces 
of muslin, passed "under arx engraven enpper 
roller which printed the ground "pattern. Oil 
colour is used for the roller, and for block print¬ 
ing; when, the piece w'as finished here, it was 
removed to a table, and spread even on the sur¬ 
face, and was printed with wooden blocks, having 
different devices on one side, and filled with 
colour; this side of the l^ilock was jdaced upon 
the muslin, and a quick but gentle blow of a 
hamryer was given to it, wdiich transferred the 
colour from the block to the muslin; 'if this 
process tlie whole piece is first printed with one 
sort (>f colour, and, if ther« be a variety, it is done 
in the same way one after another. We then saw 
them making the printing blocks. The patterAs 
arc obtained by letting in thin strips of copper 
into the wood, tlie surface of which vias smoothly 
planed. 

There were "in tlie room severad of these 
pattern maker!; they were all seated near 
tables, and were proceed!^ with their work with 
an astonishing rapiifity. Their tools were very 
finely made; and mush care is required in making 
the patterns, as the edges of the minute pieces 
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of copper, of which there may, perhaps, be up¬ 
wards of a hundred in one block, ought to be all 
level and even,; the least projection wiU ob- 
, struct a proper impression on the calico. The 
designs are first painted on paper for the 
guidance of the pattern maker; and this depart- 
• ment of the manufacture is exceedingly pretty. 
We were shown some of the old blocks, in 
which the designs were carved; it must have 
been a very tedious and expensive work, and the 
designs could not be obtained to such perfection 
as in the present way; so that it is a very great 
saving, and a decided improvement in the art. 

On the 17 th, we went to see Mr. Napier, the 
engineer, but he was not in the foundery; however 
his foreman showed us all round his manufactory, 
which, is called the Vulcan Foundery., It is an 
extensjve establishment. Mr. Napier makes, on 
an average, about 30(50 horse power of engines 
annually., We saw a very large piece of casting; 
it was a foundation plate and condenser in one 
piece, and the whole weighed about 37 tons; and 
to show how difficult a<task it i^ to cast such a 
piece, we were told that the entire cost of it was 

£ 700 ; and the whole woulcl havd been lost had 
< 

there been a slight negligence. ** 

In the several buil^ngs there are all kinds of 
machines for turning, cutting, and planing the va> 
rious parts of the engine.» At <a short distance 
from this is a smaller frundery also belonging to 
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Napier, and close to it a building yard, in wliicli 
an iron steamer was building, for the Honourable 
East Indid Company, for the purpose of sending 
'her to^India. She was only temporarily put to¬ 
gether, in order to ,be taken to pieces. Six cap¬ 
tains of the Royal Navy were studpng steam 
machinery under Mr. Napier at the time, jftid vve» 
think that their services will be of much value 
to the Government. 


Our friend, Mr. Wright, took us to see a large 
manufactory of carpets in the afternoon; the esta¬ 
blishment was very large, as* 500 persons were 
here employed; and the jrorks were carried op in 
an extensive building four stories high. We first 
entered the ground floor; and never were we 


more surprised than at this place. AVe found that 
there wq:e various wheels, levers, and con^j^icated 


machines moving^ at a rapid rate, large quantities 
of wool were strew’ed al$out, and a great many 


women and children running about froqui one place 
to another. * 


This was the room in which the wool was 


spun by machinery, which is so very compli¬ 
cated, and of such arrangement that it w'ould 
require a thofough knowledge of engineering, to 
give a description of it, and it would therefore be 
vain for ua to attempt i^ We can only say that 
we saw woo^.in i^ coarsest state, put succes¬ 
sively three titnes finto the spinning-machines, 
which clgared it from dust and impurities; and 
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it was then converted into yam for weaving the 
carpet. The yarn is made by stretching and 
twisting the wool on a numljcr of reels, which are 
put into motion 6 y the engine, and revolw at a' 
fnost rapid rate. This process is repeated accord¬ 
ing to the degree of fineness to which the yarn 

is to be made. * * 

* . • 

The yarn is «then dipped into coloured liquid 

prepared for the purpose; this is called dying, 
and then it is fit for the loom. 

There were in the upper rooms about 150 
looms, which are all worked with manual labour, 
and not with engine; and wc saw them making a 
gre4t many sorts of beautiful carpets, varying in 
price from Is. 6d. to 10s. a yard. We also saw here 
some very fine specimens of Edinburgh cajpet, 
which* is a patented' article. The chief beauty of 
it was the effect of light and shade that is worked 
in floweis which appearad very Elegant. 

We would here wish to state that we saw a 
silk spinning mill, and two or three cotton manu¬ 
factories, all of which were very large, and the 
process of spinning was nearly the.same as in the 
Carpet weaving establishment; but the looms 
were workqd with steam; und piece goods of 
every sort, silk as wcH as cotton, arc made at Glas¬ 
gow. In one of the manufactories the owner has 
invented a loom which* weaves four pieces at 
once, instead of only one, as i^*^the at present, 

so that a great quantity of labour is saved; and 
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he told tis that he will be able, when this loom 
win be extensively employed, to seU piece goods 
.manufeictured by it much cheafper than any hi¬ 
therto offered to the public. We were quite con*^ 
vinced of it, as we saw that one person attended 
two looms, and whiqli wove wily two pieces, and 
this *loom, which does four times, as much work,* 
requires only one person to manage it j half the 
labour is therefore saved. 

In all the mills, women and children are prin¬ 
cipally employed ; l)ut their appearance excited 
our compassion, as we noticed almost all that 
were thus employed, iveremieagre and pale looliing 
creatures, and their health is very soon injured 
from the heat and impure atmosphere of the 
roonfs in which they work; ho^’ever, on tln^other 
hand, wtf wondered how occupations cduld be 
found for the thoifsands o^ beings, and hc^ could 
they support themselves had it not been for these 
establishments. * * , 

Our friend, Mr. Wright, took us to sec the 
chemical establishment of Charles Tennant and 
Co., it covers an area of about 11 acres within its 
walls, and the,buildi«gs, in which the works are 
carried on are ^ry numerous and of considerable 
dimensions. They manufacture here sulphuric 
acid, bleaching powder, i^da, and soap; we were 
told that 600 ^dns of^coals were weekly consumed 
here. It was established in the year 1S03, and is 
^aid to be the largest ancf most extensive chemical 
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works in Euroxie. In one room we saw enormous 
quantities of soap, and in others soda and the 
bleaching powden 

' A very large circular chimney was to be erected, 
which we were told would be upwards of 400 feet 
, high; the fire-places, fumaoes; and retorts were 

^ I 

upwards of oi\p hundred in number, and' the 
works are very well conducted. On the 19th we 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Napier, who showed 
us very great kindness, and nearly devoted the 
whole of that day to us. We saw the improved 
cotton mill we have'spoken of through his kindness, 
and'he took us to the • Bridewell, the prison for 
criminal convicts, and we saw here a great number 
» of male and female prisoners ; many of them w^re 
employed on liard w'ork, the females were working 
with a large wheel used for spinning cotton and 
wool; it apljeared to usjto be very hard work; the 
men were compelled to work at that wdiich they 
cqpld best* perform, or, in other words, to manu¬ 
facture articles of their trade, there were tailors, 


shoe makers, carpenters, weavers^, and a great 
many others busily employed, among them we saw 


one who was making beautiful wheels and other 
things for clock work, and w’e much regretted to 


see a man there, who could by industry gain a decent 


livelihood thus disgracd himself by committing 


crimes and plunge himself into ^misfortune and 
misery. 

We afterwards saw the Andersonian 'Museum, 
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where a great many curious things are very well 
arranged in two rooms. Before we left Glasgow, 
we spent a very pleasant evening with Mr. Napier, 
who greatly obliged us with poHtencss and atterf-^ 
tion. 

England and SdOtJand abounds with institutions • 
charitable and educational, and jre have noticed 
some of them in the preceding pages, but W’c 
w'ere most delighted \rith the Asylum for the 
Blind, which we inspected in company with our 
friend, Mr. Wright ; we were first shown into a 
room wliere poor blind female^ of different ages 
were seated on benches, which were placed agcflnsf 
the wall, and all of them busily employed in knit¬ 
ting stockings, doing necdle-worh, and preparing • 
household linen. A lady who was our guide then. 
called ofte of them, and bade her read h Bible 
which lay on a iKible in^the midst df thft room ; 
when it was open we saw that it was different from 
common printing; the leaves were jTrinted i¥)t 
with ink and common type, but with Roman 
capitals in relief, that is, the letters were raised 
from the surface of the paper so as to make them 
readable by tl^p toueh, and we were^ quite asto¬ 
nished to see Jbhe girl placing her finger upon 
the letter, and by feeling read a few lines with 
great ease, but what surprised us the most was the 
dexterity with ^hicH she pointed out places and 
towns on a map, w'hicli is constructed on the same 
principle ? it was a board on which the boundary 
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of* different places and the -eourses of rivers were 
delineated by thin wire, and pin-heads were placed 
’for cities and towyis. We confess that wes could 
twt point out places quite so readily, and w*e could 
* nut help thinking what a blessing it must be to 
^ these unfortunate Ijeings, sneering under severe 
‘privations, thus^ to be able to read and beguile 
their hours of pain and affliction. They are also 
taught music, which is also printed in embossed 
types, and we wxre told that they learn very 
quickly, and their memory (generally speaking) 
is very good. ^ 

The types were inverted by Mr. John Alston, 
the treasurer of tliis asylum, for the instruction of 
, the blind, and we think that he has immortalized 
hims^f by dding this act, calculated to all^iate 
the sufferings of thousands of human beings, by 
finding tbera intellectual occupation, who otherwise 
might end their days in misery and ignorance. In 
aqother part of the building we saw a great many 
blind young men who were making baskets, ham¬ 
pers, shoes, &c., with such business-like style, that 
they seemed to be for the moment insensible of 
their privation, and seemed* to bp very cheerful 
and perfectly reconciled to their l<?t: we saw some 
manufacturing rugs, door-mats, and weaving a sort 
of coarse cloth with loorfis. They are fed, clothed, 
and taught all this, in the e4tabli^iment, so that 
when perfect in their craft, they are enabled to 
obtain a livelihood. ^ 
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Among all the inntates, we noticed a person wha 
was deaf, dumb, and blind ; she is an object of 
great sympathy, yet she seemed to be happy in 
*the sifcuation thnt she was placed in; she was 
cheerfully working, away with a small spinningw* 
wheel. She was ^Iso taught to read and write and 
communicate her wishes by certain signs# Ou?* 
guide pressed her fingers, shoulders, and the palm 
of her liand, which she informed us was asking 
how she was, and the poor creature by similar 
means said she was “ very well.’^ There are 
schools for the blind in all jirincipal towns of 
England and Scotland, ^.nd these benevolent in¬ 
stitutions do the peojile of Great Britain a great 
credit. We also heard them play a tune on an 
organ in a room which*was ajipropiiated to divine 
service. • Voluntary contributions are received on* 
the jiremiscs, for^which purpose boxc^ aijp placed 
in two or three places, and we think every person 
who can spare even a small sum ought to contri¬ 
bute towards the maintenance of this humane and 
charitable purpose. We also saw extensive chrystal 
works belonging to Mr.* Watson, of <31asgow, and 
we here witnessed the method of making wine¬ 
glasses, tumblers, and goblets. In tlfe midst*of a 
large building was a circular furnace, having about 
five or six fire places, aiid a great many people 
were working here the various processes; the pro¬ 
cesses a glass ifiidergoes before it is fit for sale are 
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very pleasing, and well worth seeing. We cannot 
give a proper account of a thing quite new to us, 
and which we nevpr saw again. We were told that 
the materials of which glass is formed ar^ sand, 
‘saltpetre, red lead, ayd manganese. In another 
room we saw them cutting and polishing various 
domestic articles, such as tumblers, glasses, &e. 

We also paid a visit to the warehouse of Win¬ 
gate and Sons, where we saw some very fine 
specimens of needle-work, both English and 
French, and an enormous quantity of shawls, silk 
handkerchiefs, and Scottish plaids. The warehouse 
of Q^mpbell and Co. is very large, and contains an 
incredible quantity of cotton piece goods of every 
description, and hosiery, but we were surprised to 
find that the prices „0f the piece goods which we 
expected must be cheaper than at Bomlviy, was, 
pii the fpntrary dearer than at Jthat place. This 
inconsistency can be only accounted for by sup¬ 
posing the market at that place to be always over¬ 
loaded with stock. * 

On the 21 st of November we went to Greenock 
in a fine steadier called th\i Admiral, for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing the vessel tljat w'as building by 
Messrs. Scott, Sinclair & Co., for the Royal West 
Indian Mail Company. Greenock is situated at 
the mouth of the Clyde^ about twenty-four miles 
from Glasgow. Here are docks, hi^lding yards, 
and steam-engine manufactoHes. * We saw our 
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friend Captain Kincaid^ who built the ship John 
Fleming here; he was kind enough to take us 
.over to the dock-yard, and wi saw the steamer 
that we were anxious about, she was in frame, aU 
her timbers were of good sound oak. This vessel' 
was building for th^ West India Mails; we could, 
not see her plan in consequence qf the absence of 
Mr. Scott from the yard. We then accompanied 
our friend to his house, which was pleasantly 
situated a little way beyond Greenock. The town 
is very dirty and extremely irregular, and none 
but those immediately connecited with the dock¬ 
yards, shipping, and tlfe manufactories rceide 
there. We returned to Glasgow the same evening. 

There is indeed so much to be seen at Glasgow , 
thalfone could very well spend fi\fe or six,weeks^ 
there; l^ait as we could not spare much 4:imc we 
took our departufe on the morning «f tke 25th, > 
highly delighted with all we saw, and equally 
grateful to all who showell us attentidh and hys- 
pitality; it is but justice to say that the gentle¬ 
men belonging^ to the various manufactories that 
we inspected showed *us much politeness, and 
took a delight Jn giving us all the information we 
required of thgm without the least reserve. It is 
a noble feeling among the English and Scottish 
people, they are always kind, hospitable, free and 
full of politwifess aftd affability, and ever ready to 
oblige those wfio come from a distant clime to 



seek after knowledge in their truly fine and un¬ 
equalled country. 

We left Glasgow at twelve o'clock l?y the 
“ Achilles," the same vessel thaf broughlrds from 
'Xiverj^ool, and after a.detention of a quarter of an 
, hour arrived at Liverpool at, eleven o’clock next 
haorning. 

On the morning of the 1st of December we left 
Liverpool by the railway at eight in the morning, 
and after waiting half an hour at Birmingham, 
reached the station at Existon Square, London, at 
half-past six in tire evening without feeling the 
slightest fatigue. Thus terminated our tour through 
the country, which we shall always recollect w’ith 
, much pleasure vdien in India. 

Wf here aTmex a tabular form contaiiiing 
the distance that we travelled in the whole in dif¬ 
ferent conveyances, together w-ith the charges 
of passage-money, and the actual time that we 
took in mot ing from one place to another, in order 

to show our countrymen at one glance the facility 
of travelling which exists in England; we shall 
therefore arrange the table' in the same order that 
w'c accomplished the tour : thus. 
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Names of places. 


From I/>iidon to SoutbamptQn 
From Southampton to Ports¬ 
mouth . • ^ 

From l^ortsmouth to Plymouth 
From Plymouth to Bristol 
From BnatoJ to Gloucester 
Fiom Gloucestei to Birmingrham 

From Birmiiig-liam to Liverpool 
From Liverpool to Glasgow 
From Glasgow to Liverpool 
From Liverpool to London 

Total 


Distance in 
Miles 

8 

fC 

> a> 

a 

* 5 

^ § 
i o 

p.d 

s 

; 4 

to 

: 77 

\ 

Railroad. 

3 

20 

i >6 

• Coach. 

3 

0 

1 130 

Steamer 

34 • 

35 i 

1 X35 

Coac4. 

15 

50 

j 35 

Coach. 

34 

14 

i 54 

1 

1 

Railroad aud 



Coach 1 

4 

15 

»7 

Railroad. { 

^4 

23 


Steamer j 

21 

15 

250 ; 

Steamer , 

22 

15 

200* j 

Hliilroad. { 

1 

10 

53 

I24ff 1 

; 1 

lop 

*Jh6 


examining the tQtaJ number jrjf miles, shil- ' 
lings, and hours, it will he seeh that in thrcd»days . 
and eleven hours we travelled 1,240 miles l?y three 
different sorts of *conveyanccs, on an average a 
little more than 2\d. per mile, and at the rate of 
about eleven miles and one-third per hour. Tliis 
facility and cheapness no country can boast of 
except England, and no jjcople could, effect it ex¬ 
cept Englislimen. 

What will omr ccnftitrymen say, wljen we j:ell 
them that hi England a jicrson might leave Lon¬ 
don by the railway for Birmingham, a distance 
exceeding by twenty mifes that between Bom¬ 
bay and Poofla^andT,after taking his dinner, and, 
seeing a friend or two that place, comfortably 
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return home to enjoy his cup of tea in the bosom 
of his family the same evening. It would also 
seem extravagant^to them when we say, that a re¬ 
sident of London can accept an invitatioi]^ to take 

• tea at a friend^s at Liyerpool on a Sunday evening, 
he may leave town for the letter place in the 

• momhig, enjoy the company of his friends there 
for four hours,'and by seating himself in a railway 
carriage he would have his breakfast at home next 
morning and attend his duty. In that time he 
will have gone over four hundred and twelve miles 
of ground, one hundred miles more than twice the 
distance between Bombay^ and Surat !!' 

No country, therefore, can be considered to pos¬ 
sess so much talent, and means calculated to in- 

i 

crease and extend commerce, and the physical 

‘ comforts of its inhabitants, as Great^ Britain. 
Surely ^t is. a great country; n^, the greate.st on 
earth at the present period. 
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CHAPTER XXXJI. 

CUSTOMS, MANNERS, EDUCATION, &C. 

We have during our visit to England had an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of English 
society of several sorts, and if any of our observu' 
tions upon manners and customs so dissimilar to 
our^own should appear to be of a personal nature,* 
we would here wish to say it is far from oui*inten-^ 
tions; as our only object is to convey to our 
countrymen such*things as appeared singular to us, 
and we should consider ourselves very ungrateful 
and undeserving, received as we have been iftto 
families with perfect confidence, if we violated 
that confidence by making any remarks, disre¬ 
spectful to our good and kind friends. 

Our custouft of Having our food prepared by 
one of our o\fn sect, prevented us from accept¬ 
ing very many kind invitations, it has only been 
at th6 houses of such of our friends who hav^ 
allowed our* ^rvai)jts to occupy their kitchens 
in preparing our meals^or us, that we have been 
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able to spend the day with them; we have however 
had the honour to spend several evenings at the 
house of our kind and worthy patron Sir Charles 
Forbes in Fitzroy*Square, and li^re we ^j]»Ud beg' 
, to express bow deeply we feel the numerous kind 
acts of friendship that*'we have received from him 

• and al| the mernben^ of the fafnily. We were from 
youth told or rather taught to regard him as a 
most attached friend to the natives of Bombay, 
and more particularly so to our own family, and it 
has been our good fortune to know by our visit to 
England that his kindness and zeal for the natives 
of the east was not fully comnmnicated to us, as we 
fouM and saw him much more devoted to their 
cause than the idea that was conveyed to us of 

‘ him by words ., For our „own selves whenever we 

• wanted advice he khidly gave it, whenever we 
asked for information it was immediately afforded 
us, and^whilst life and vreason Continue with us, 
vre shall recollect him and all his acts of patronage, 
friendship and kindness. At Sir Charles’s we often 
met our good and warm friend Mr. John Forbes, 
and how sl\all we tell pur grief, that during 
our stay in England, he was taken away from 
eartj^ ? Deafh laid his cold ‘hand Sipon him and 
his heart ceased to beaJl^and uh^. what a heart 
was that!! ! yes, we felt that we had indeed lost a 
friend. We knew that our countrymen were by his 
4eath deprived of one of their waipnfest advocates, 
and England, of one of ];ier noblest citizens. In 
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private life he was a moral, virtuous, polite and 
philanthropic man, indeed he must be considered 
as it were a citizen of the world for he loved every 
*humani4];ging. We lament that a father should be 
deprived of a son who was a perfect model of hli;^. 
duty. We feel sorrow tliat* lie should have been 
taken away from Ifis wife and his dear .young;* 
children. As private individuals, K e deeply regret 
losing a kind personal friend. But as Parsees we 
grieved ! we grieved ! !! most deeply, that so 
honest, so warm hearted, so talented, so distin¬ 
guished a man should be taken away from a sphere 
w'ere with his energies, and his abilities, he miglit 
have made known to the world the estimation in 


which he, irom his knowledgi*, held many of the 
natives of Bombay partioularly, a.n^ of India gene- * 
rally. God’s will, however, we must not^epine* 
at, and we beg and pray of Him who made us to 
shower down bleSsings o*i the worthy father of our 
lamented friend and his ^family; maj^ health and 
peace attend them. And that his children may 
tread in the steps of their father and grandfather 
is our fervent prayer. ^ , 

We also met at Sir Charles Forbes's, Mont¬ 
gomery Martifi £s(f., a gentleman who has hy his 
writings and ‘by his exertions represented the 
people of India in a more favourable light than 
any previous writers, who from their limited 
knowledge ,the *^ustoms and manners of tht 
people of India, published statements completely 
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at variance with facts. They wrote no doubt 
what they were told, and what they believed to be 
true, like a modem writer upon Bombay, who, in 
describing the sect? to which we Ijelong, ha|^in her 
vblume totally misrepresented from want of know¬ 
ing better the Parsees^nd Parsee customs. Sh« 
^eems to write from* her own knowledge, and yet 
half what she says about Parsees is inaccurate; 
she is made to say,—that when houses are burning 
in Bombay the Parsees look quietly on, and do 
not make the slightest endeavour to check the 
progress of the flames in consequence of their re¬ 
ligious scruples. Jiow this is notoriously at vari¬ 
ance with the fact, as in ifnany cases Parsees have 
been the most instrumental, and useful in putting 
tout fires when tlicy have occurred. We can assert 
fliis without the fear*of contradiction for we have 
seen Pafsees running to the scenes of desftruction 
when tlfey linfortunately happen. A fire took 
place a few years since at the residence of 
on?, of our‘family, and the inmates {all Parsees) 
w'ere the very first who endeavoured to overpower 
the destructive element. It is true that we pay 
a certain religious revereilce to fire, but not so 
much, as to suffer a house to be .burnt to the 

4 t 

ground rather than extinguish it. , 

It is not necessary to enumerate ull the erro¬ 
neous statements publishid by many w'riters, and 
our knowledge of the English chaia^ter forbids 
our attributing wilful misrepresentation to any; yet 
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we cannot help regretting that imperfect and in¬ 
accurate accounts should have ever appeared be¬ 
fore the British public, of the habits and customs 
•of a clj^s of peojple, who, it has been acknow¬ 
ledged, are the foremost in doing good, by supt 
pftrting charitable institutions, &c. &c., and M'ho, 
moreover, are the host and most loyally attached < 
subjects of the British crown. • 

Mr. Martin has w'ritten much for India, and 
he has put the English people in possession of 
the first history of all the British coloniesthat was 
ever published; and all his observations in that 
work have been founded upoA facts and official 
documents. We have fdt proud in knowing a 
man who has written so much and so well upon 
our native country': and we think and believe him 
to be a true friend both to England and Jndia, ^ 
who iricblcates the principles of love, affection, 
and friendship between the people of’both coun¬ 
tries, as he invariably does. 

We W'ill now tell how' w^le have been rficeived apd 
treated at the house of an intimate acquaintance; 
upon entering the room, the master and mistress 
and all the family rise* to receive you, and offer 
you the seats hoaour, which at the season of 
the year when .fires are required, are arm-chairs 
next the fire. And w’e would prepare such of our 
countrymen as may vis#t England, to expect a 
hearty w'elcowfc, aiftl a friendly sliaking of the^ 
hands, much coui tesy, and great kindness from all 
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with whom they may become intimate. Males 
and females, old and young, all strive in their re¬ 
spective ways to do something to make you pleased 
and happy, or, tA usq their owp strictljjj^nglish • 
\frord, comfortable. You have only to express that 
you like this thing or l9islike that, and if it is ilk 
“their power, your wishes and Hriews will be met. 

One example* of domestic society into wliich 
we were most familiarly admitted, will coTivey 
some idea of how English families in the middle 
classes of society live. This gentleman is a 
widower, and has been so for nearly two years. 
He has seven daugiiters, the eldest sixteen, and 
the‘youngest two; so that there are about two 
years difference between each. Six out of the 
6 seven go as w'eekly boarders to a school in the 
neighbourhood, and' come home on Saturday at 
12 o’clock, returning to school on Mohday, at 
nine in Vhe ‘'morning. They artf taught reading, 
spelling, grammar, geography, and history; and 
they have weekly to repeat answers to questions 
on miscellaneous subjects connected with useful 
knowledge. A French lady residefi in the house, 
and they are all taught the French language. A 
master teaches them writing Knd arithmetic, and 
music is taijpkt by a male and a female teacher. 
Tliey rise at school at seven, breakfast at eight, 
dine at one, and have an Evening meal at six. We 
yisited their school with th^ir father It was 
their dancing day; all his six children, and about 
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twenty others were being taught to dance, to 
walk, and to make a curtsy; they were in¬ 
structed, by tlicir dancing master,, how to enter a 
room, hc^ J;o carry their heads erect, and how 
gracefully to rise uj) from, andjto take their places 
in, ftieir seats. It was to us v^Ty gratifying to 
see the#e little innocent happy beings, who \tere 
most of them to become mothers and heads of 
families, thus taught how to carry themselves so 
as to api)ear like genteel, well-bred young women. 
At Midsummer, in June, and July, and at Christ¬ 
mas, in December and January,* they have holi¬ 
days, and go home for six weeks each tnne; and 
it was then that, as a frequent visitor, \re became 
acquainted with their every day habits and cus¬ 
toms. • * * . * p 

Taking tljc summer as the period we would de¬ 
scribe : they rise at ^cven, and take a little *valk 
in their floAver-garden, and sit down to breakfast 
at eight. Their breakfast would consist df coffee, , 
bread and butter, and toasted bread, some dried 
fish, cold meat, consisting of ham or tongue, 
and sometimes raclishcs oi* water cresses. Some 
of them would ^len jjractice music upon the 
piano, some wm^ld draw houses, te^, &c., 
some would nieiid their clothes, some would work 
raised figures, with wool, o» silk, on canvas, or 
net silk purses, make little fancy articles for 
presents to their friendfis, or perhaps some one 
would read aloiql an amusi/tg book, or perchance 
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one would sing a song. This would be done until 
twelve or one o’clock, when they would Ijave a 

luncheon of biscuit or cake with a little fruit and 

• . 

w'ater. And then they would take ofi^eir mofn- 

ii)g frocks, usually^made of a neat printed cotton, 

and put on their^out door walking dresses of a fine 

inutslin made of wool, and covered wnth flqwers or 

chocks. Straw-plaited bonnets with pretty ribbon 

and a little cape to cover their shoulders, or a 

thin silk handkerchief round their throats and 

necks. They would then walk and make calls 

until four o’clock, when they dined. And as this 

family professed to live in a plain way, they w’ould 

have either a joint of roast or boiled lamb or 

mutton or beef, or, perhaps, fowls and a ham, or 

ducks. GCiierally tWo or three sorts of boiled 

vegottablcs, potatoes, cabbage, caulifloi\ver, peas, or 

aspsjragvs; and then would Ijave puddings or pies 

made from fruits, cufrants, gooseberries, cherries, 

or raspken'ies, and abother times from apples, with 

boiled or baked custard made from eggs, milk, 

and spice; and lastly, bread and cheese. Beer, 

w'ater, oi* wine would be drank whilst at dinner; 

and after that fruits, the production of England, 

apples, p^ears, plums, peaches, apricots, nectarines, 

1 1 

grapes, cherries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, such af happened to be in season, 
with wine, would be placed up«i]^the table, which 
is called the dessert. They* then either walk 
again, or resume thdlr morning .occupations, or 
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sometimes* play at chess or draughts or cards^ or, 
perhaps, write letters. At about eight, either tea 
or coffee, and cakes or toasted bread or bread and 
butter &];ej}artakep of, and sometimes they take 
a little light pastry and fruit, with a little wine* 
and water before they go to* bed. The younger 
ones to go to bed aboht eight, and the three ^Ider, , 
sixteen, twelve, and ten years of a'je, sit/ip until 
after ten. 

This is a only a quiet picture of every day life 
in a family. The four eldest daughters write, 
and understand arithmetic. They play tunes 
upon the piano, and talk reasonably upon almost 
everything. One about four and a half years ofd, 
repeated perfectly a long piece of poetry, called 
Pope’s Universal Prayer ;• and one, ,six years old, 
repeated a great many poems, and could Spell 
every word we asked her, and kneu^ the multi- 
plication table. • 

We have thus given tjie particular of the 
acquirements and education of young females iif 
England, in order to induce mothers in India, the 
wives of natives, to establish some suck system to 
educate their children. Why should they not 
have boarding-schools'conducted as the English 
ones, always af*course having female teachers 
therein instead of males. ^For oh ! if they could 
but know the host of ^musements and recreations 
t^at by educadontare aftbrded to females. They 
can read in two language generally, and how 



many hours does not this pass happily away. It 
teaches them to think rightly and well upon most 
subjects. And then, drawing; how delightful is 
it, if you see a place, that you are enable^-o sketch 
' it upon paper, and to copy flowers and trees, and 
even people, MuSjic, too, how soothing' how 
eheefuig! how enlivening !♦ how pleasant ’ for a 
wife to be enrblcd to play to her husband,"to her 
elnldren, and to sing to solace them. And then 
to write to those when circumstances call them far 
away; to express to them at a distance the feel- 
ings which those at home bear to them, and to be 
able, though thousands of miles distant, to write to 
tthl of the manners and customs of those among 
wliom you are journeying. Oh ! our dear coun- 
ti Nnuen, let ijs urge yoij, let us implore you to add 
to tlm happiness df your daughters by giving all 
of them education. The education of boys in 
Jingljfnd, sons of the .middle*and upper classes, 
are at schools, where Latin, Greek, French and 
German is taught, in addition to English, and the 
mathematics are strongly enforced as a leading 
oranch. , 

It is thought a public education is much the best 
for boys, ns it gives them U spirK, of competition, 
and a school is quite tlie world in miniature. Many 
noblemen and gentlemen have a private tutor in 
their houses for their sons; but it has been found 
that young men pri.A’-ately e^catpH *have not gene¬ 
rally. been so tolerated ^s those brought up at a 
school. Very many private families have a g 9 - 
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verness in their houses to teach their daughters, 
and have masters to attend for writing, musir. 
singing, ^French and Italian. Bi^t this of course 
costs muth■money,*and can only be done by those, 
who have first-rate inoomes. ^The children of ])er- 
sons with small incomes attend,as day scholars at 
i^ook where for about £4. a year they got a 
good plain (fducation. For the children of the 
poor ®f both sexes, there is scarcely a parish in 
England, but what there are schools kept up l^y 
subscriptions among the middle and upper classes 
of society, and where j)Oor children are taught 
reading, writing, and aritJimetic, and tlic gists 
plain work; and in addition to this there are Sun¬ 
day schools for those poor children who are 
obhgad to work for their* livyigs dn the ojlier 
•days; anck where charitable people give^ their 
money to build s^ihool-rooms and also »tten 1 
themselves, both males and females, to instruct 
the children of the humblei* classes. • ^ 

Yet notwithstanding these facilities for obtain¬ 
ing educating, a large number of poor people in 
England do not send theif children to any school; 
these people will^havc jnuch to answer for. The 
man and woman who can read and write, often 
have a chance to better their condition by obtain¬ 
ing an easier cmploymenli And besides, how 
much happier .must 4hat poor working man and 
woman be, who,*whef! their bodies are worn out 
vidth toil tind ^tigue, can fake up some book and 
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amuse their minds by reading. We hope to see 
schools for the poor extend all over India, and 
we should be nipst happy if every native of India 
< could read. We should state that to a grea'c number 
of persons in the jniddle and higher classes of 
society, the style pf living before alluded to, does 
* not kt all apply; they have soups, fish and. game 
every day, and they almost always have six or 
eight dishes of different meats or poultry, and 
this would lead us to the remark of the great 
length of time that is every day occupied at meals 
by the English people; they usually spend half 
an hour at breakfast, siearly two hours at dinner, 
and half an hour to their afternoon meal, and fre¬ 
quently more than half an hour at supper. Now 
this consumed nearly a'quarter of their time, and 
docs appear to us to be a very great wa?te of that 
invaluable commodity. 

We thus have described the manners of society 
and the etlucation of children in England, as well 
as the advantages and pleasures that are to be de¬ 
rived from an acquaintance with learning, and we 
once more beg of our countrymen, we once more 
implore them, to reflect as they read this work, in 
wliich we liave enumerated the advantages of the 
scientific and literary institutions in England, and 
they will at once see that they are the result of 
unremitting perseverance of thogq^ who have in 
former and present ages giVen tiiemselves up in 
pursuit of knowledge, anil have immortabzed them- 
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selves by Aiaking known to the public, or we may 
say to the world, their discoveries and inventions, 
and the greatness which England has attained, 
find thc*,wealth she possesses i» all the fruit of 
knowledge, or in other words, science arranged in* 
a system, so as to be easily acquired, rememljercd, 

affords to the mind. Thus, the English can ma¬ 
nufacture articles to clothe men, make all sorts of 
instruments to perform anatomical operations, 
and medicines to alleviate the sufferings of Ininiau 
beings. They can supply wal^r to houses Av’ith 
steam, and light the .stre(?ts without oil, they Can 
travel by land or sea with steam, and a}^*—they 
can even cook the food \\’hich they cat with steam, 
and 1;his is all done by science. They eauJdow , 
up sunkeii &hij)s and clear out harbours, they can 
travel underneath*a river* while over ftieiif heads 
ships are passing, and this all done with the aid 
of science and art; in fact, it would be impossible 
for us to shoiv ivhat mighty works are performed 
by the aid of science. ^ ^ 

We will not conclude this subject ivithoul 
observing that 4t is the incumbent dpty of tljose 
who have been liberally educated, to exert their 
utmost endeavours, to come forward and show to 
their fellow brethren the advantages of knowdedge, 
and the jilcaSiqjps tl^y derive, and the fruit theyg 
reap from its blessed fiej^d. 


and applied to usefui purposes for the physical 
comforts of men, in addition to the*gratification it 
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We‘are firmly of opinion that if tho.^ who can 
afford to appropriate a portion of their income to 
luxuries would unite into several small bodies, and 
were subscriptiors raised among them ,'to hire 
rooms, and collect a library of^ easy reading and 

* useful w'orks, and take in daily newspapers, and 
^ were the subscribers to fre«;ufent these places, a 

* taste for readiijg would thus be created, and it will 
be the first but surest step towards further and 
higher advancement to learning; it may be as w'ell 
for any subscriber wdio is w^ell acquainted wdth any 
particular subject in art or science to lecture upon 
it: and they wdU ^on become so interested as to 
extend the collection of books, and an increase of 
members wall speedily follow^; at least, such has 

j been the history of a great many of the useful in- 

■ C * 

^ stitutjons of Londop.. 

We £fiso recommend those students of the Na¬ 
tive Education Institution, who have brightly 
shone forth in their acquirements to lecture on 
tl\e elementary principles of science, to translate 
such books as would excite people to higher and 
more intricate branches of learning. 

Such indeed must be the plan to diffuse know¬ 
ledge and information amongst our countrymen, 
and we liope we shall live to see the day, when it 
Avill be extensively and generally carried into 
effect. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ALBUMS. EPITAPHS. 

We forgot to mention, that upon visiting the 
houses of several of our friends in England, 
we found lying upon their tables, handsoipely 
bound books with superior pajier therein, and em¬ 
bossed cards, for the purpose of soliciting from 
their friends, when thejf begoine •sufficiently ac- 
quaintedy either drawings from their psiicil, or 
little pieces either of poetry or of prose qpinposi- 
tion, and it is found to be a lasting and a jileasing 
record of friendships fofraed at every period ^of 
their lives; the piece is written and signed ivith the 
name of the writer, and dated, and there is no 
mode by which a friend, whom destiny has taken 
to another quarter of the globe, can be so easily, 
so pleasantly bjought often before the mind, as by 
this description of book called an Alburn.^’ We 
have seen many at ourafriends’ houses and have 
written ■ in them, a»d in order to keep our kind 
friends constaiflly irf recollection, when we are in* 
our own* cquntry, we Ifave kept an album each, 

X 2 
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and we here copy some lines that are written in 
them, some of which are original, and others 
copied, in order to shew our countrymen the kind 
fpelings which they entertained towards*us/ 

Tlie following lin^s are written on tlie first 
pages of our Albuin^:— ^ . 


Let no fflse friend within this book, 

Dare pen a line, or e'en piesumc toiook, 
These arc this Album^s laws, tins is its test— 


Head, wrUe, or close it, you know best 


“ Adieu my Friends. 

JeIIANGEER IJiToWROJEE, 

Hirjeebuoy Merwanjeb, 
Dorabjee Munciierjee.” 

< • 

“ Farewell, it is a pensive word, 

« “ Yet I must say farewell,— « 

" Bu^ if my fervent wish be heard, 

“ Thou wilt in safek,^ dwell. 

" Al noon, at night, tue throne of grace, 

" I shall approach in prayer. 

That he who leigna in every place, 

“ May make thy life his care. ^ 

The hours that wc have spent alone. 

Ip converse frank and ftee, ^ 

" Will prove my friends, when thoi^art gone, 
" A solace sweet to me. 

And oft when yon pSle star of eve. 

Shall deck the western sky, < « 

" My fancy still may yet dedive, * 

And paint thee stillias nigh. 
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" But oh, my friends on England's shore. 
Hard by the restless main. 

At noon tide bright or evening hour, 

^ " When shall wc meet again^ 


tt 


n 


That question vakes each tender choid, 
** That in my heart doth^dwell. 
Farewell, it is a pensive wofd. 

Yet I must say “ Farewell ’’ 

. ^ 
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Fare thee Wbli/’ 
Herjeebiioy Merwanjee. 

And, 13 it thus ♦ must friendship's fire, 

** Just lighted in the breast expire, 

'' Must the young blossom, scarcely blown, 

" Wither before the^hour of noon > 

* • 

Alas! and shall wo mccisno moxe. 

On earth, to spend the social hour, 

" To tell alternate hopes and fears, ^ 

" Of all that damps,^nd all that cheei^’’ 

“ No I Fare thee Well." 


► o N Parting. 

" How painful tile hour Ibat compels us to part, ^ 

With the fnen js that we cherish, as gems of the heart. 
But, ah I more severe when that parting is told. 

With a voice unimpassioned, an aspect that’s cold, 

" When the sigh meets no sign from an answering bieast, 
** When the h&iA presUng waim vainly sues to be prest, ^ 
For then ’tis nol absence alone we deplore, 

*' But friendship decay’d, an* affection no more. 
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** From the fnends that we love, when we wander alone, 
" Our thoughts unrefresh'di and our feelings unknown. 
Whilst Hope strives in vain through futurity’s gloom, 
“ To describe one brig|ht moment in seasons to come, • 
Yet, then, if a sigh be heaved from theTireast, • 
tf If the hand pressing warm m requital be prest, 

Sony.' soft recollections will still be in store, 

‘ Though in parting weYeel, we raay^never meet more ” 

(5n “ Good Bye/' » 

« 

** Thou little word all fraught with sorrow, 

•• Thy piesencc damps each friendly tie. 

And fond hearts grieve, when ’tis to morrov^ 

*' These joys must end in cold good bye/' 

“ It tells me Hirjce we,must part, 

" These happy hours too swiftly fly, 

" As each new plcasuie warms my heart. 

Thou soon must bid thy friend good bye 

* ** How cruel that a word so small, 

* " Should so much wretchedness imply, 

*4 K’err pleasures sink and fortunes fall, 

“ When saddened by^that word '* good bye,” 

“ Oh I Hirjec 'tis such pain to part, 

“ Methinks 'tis sweeter for to die. 

Than with an almost breaking heart. 

To hid a cheiished friend ** good bye ” 

*• But there is One that reigii|g abovCi^ 

“ Ht at my prayer will still be nigh. 

To watch and guard the friend 1 Icfve, 

*' Though 1 alas Imust say ** good bye ” 

i 

" Then fare thee well " forget me not/’ 

" But as the lagging hours^flit by, 

" Think of that friend, whose varying lot. 
Compels him now tC sigh " good by,"/*' 
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TO Jehanjeer Nowrojke. 

" There \s a soft and plcasing^rilc, 

'Whichp India’s gentle maidens prove. 
They down the Ganges send a light, 

“ By which to guess tleir fate in love 

*' • • 

How anxiously they watch its ray, 
y Lest storms should cast it o#the shore, 
Or sunken rocks its course betray, 

'* Or whirlpools whelm to rise no more, 

" But how they look with keen delight. 

What soft presages HIl the soul, 

'' As calmly onwards floats rtiat light. 

To where the bc^indless oceans roll. 

'* Dear J'angeer may thy lamp of life, 

** Escape the rock and miss the shou), 

•' Pass by the vortic& of sjnfe, * 

Nor fail to reach the hoped lor goal , 

But dowji life’s river, may it glide, • • 

Henceforth frorif storm, and sorrow fiee, 
*' And in the end triymphant ride, 

“ The oceans of eternity ” 


TO IJlRJEEB|IOA' MeRWANJEB. 

Dear Hirjee^ou floi^t at our climate so stern, 

’’ So uncertain, and chilly you say. 

And you Smflc at the thought of an early return, 

“ To the bright sunny skies of Bombay 

• 

YetHirjee r^meml^r, tho’ rain drops fall fast, 

** Tho' snow^akes^e thick on the field, 

That the soil is improv’d, that the winter's soon past. 
^ And rjph 13 the harve^ they yield 
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And tucbbe tby type, for should care’s icy hand, 

** Koin Its sorrows, thy heart to annoy, 

" May they melt like the snow-flakes, yet feeling expand, 

*' And end in a harveUt of joy.” 

I 

4 

The fQllowing were copied into our books:— 

r * 

* * When forced to part from those wc love, i 
“ Tho’ sure to meet to-moirow, i 

We yet a kind of anguish prove. 

And feel a kind of sorrow. 

” But oh, what words can paint the grief, 

" When from, those friends we sever, 

** Perhaps to part for days—for years, 

^ *' Perhaps to part/oi ever.** 


*'i'he annexed excellent .and consoling lines 
‘ were v^ritten by one of our kind friends. 

■' t 

“ Lines addressed to my'^riends, Hirjeebhoy^^ 
Jeliangco.’, and DorabjaCj-on their leaving 
England, for Bombay, acompanied with best 
wishes for their health and prosperity.’^ 

•' r 

“ Man’£> life is hut a clicquci’d scene, 
j “ A rojind of joy and sorrow/ * 

” We view the past, as what has been, ^ 

” But who foresees the morrow? 

t 

" Friends of the east, alike to you, 

” Are providences cast, ^ ^ 

*' May blessings crown life’s journey thio’, 

More blessed than the fjast. • 
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Though short your sojourn in our land. 

And soon, as friends, we part, 

" Long, long Mrill friendship bold her hand 

“ Still cherish’d in the hearfi 

^ • 

“ You kindly aay ‘ departure hence, 

“ Will cause you pain Snd grief I * ■ 

" Then thinfc o^honie —a chrfrm from whence, 
Wc all obtain relief. * 

'* God prosper you, wheie’er you roam, 

“ Be With you on the mam. 

Conduct you safely to your home / 

“ To meet deal friends again. 

" But say not, ’though the mighty main, 

** Our homes in timomay sever. 

That wc shall nei^er meet again. 

Say rather— soon for ever ' 

" There is a land of endless ypy^ * 

•’ Where sorrows never dwell, 

% 

“ Where friendship lasts without alloy, 

** And a//%hall bay,^f« well, * 

To that fan laud, m 3 b valued friends, • 

May wc our course pursue, 

" And meeting theie, when this life ends, 

” A fiicndslnp pure, renew.” 


A C^NSOLixG Reflection. 


” What though on cArth we meet no inoie, 
seas%)ur homes may sevei, 

Still Itt US IJbpc when life is o’er, 

” To meel %n He^t^enfor ever ” 
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Farewell. 

" Nay shrink no^ from that word “ Farewell,'* 

“ As it 'twerc friendship's final knell; * 

" Such fears may prove but vain • 

So changeful xs lifers fleeting day, 

" Whene’er we se^cr, hope to a’ly* 

* " We part to meet again. 

* ^ > 

“ E’en the last parting earth cafi know, 

“ Brings not unutterable woe 
** To souls that heavenward soar. 

For humble faith, with steadfast eye, 

" Points to a brigjhtcr world on high, 

" Where hearts, that here at parting sigh, 

< " May meet, to part nb more ” 

Remembhaxce. 

c ^ 

** vfiien the soft tear steals silently down from the eye. 
Take no note of its course nor detect the low' Sigh, 
Frofli soiile spring of soft sorrow its origin flows, 

“ Some tender remembrance that weeps as it goes. 

O 4- 

' *' Oh, ’tis not to say what will bring to the mind, 

" The joys that are fled, and the friends left behind, 

‘ A tune, or a song, or the time of the year, 

** Strikes the key oi reflcctui^n and moafts on the tar 

“ Thro' the gay scenes of youth thp remenjbiance strays. 
Till memory steps back on past pleasures to gaze, 

" Fleeting shades now they seem that glidfl; silent away. 

The remains of past hours, and the ghost of each day. 

c 

" Let the tear then drop silent, nor^mark the full eye, 

** The soul’s secret offering, no ijnortal ^hould spy. 

Few souls are prepared for a rite so divine, 

“ When the feelings alone Sendee to the s^nni " ^ 
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As •many of our friends were kind"enough 
to permit us to copy any thing we liked from 
their books, we here indiscriminately annex a 
feu^ which will convey to o«r countrymen, an 
ideaoftvhat ofher things, besides the kind and 
feeling expressions of frioridship, are written in 
Albums. • 

, My Native Isnft. 

" Oh, tell me not of fairer lands, 

“ Beneath a brighter sky. 

Of streams that roll o’er golden sandb. 

And flowers that never die. 

• 

“ My native Isle ! My native Isle * 

Though bleak and hare thou be, 

“ And scant and cold the Summer's «imile, 

“ Thou’rt all the world to me. 

" The flowers that on th^ mountains bro^v 
• •' When Wintry winds assail, * 

'* Secure^' sleep beneath the snow. « 

Their cold and^kindly veil. 

Tiansplanted to afneher soil, * ^ 

“ Wheie gcuiai breezes play, 

In sickly gloom w'C droop awhile, 

“ T^jen withei and decay.” ^ 

” Women have whims and small reifuest" 

” Thai ag'tatc their tender breasts, 

*' Tho’ w’e as trifles c>c them , 

But when their ffj^lings they divnlgt, 

” WiUi look|^ they ask us to indulge, 

” any^an deny them 
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Dust IS lighter than a feather, 

** And the ^ind more light than either , 
But a i^oman’s fickle mind, 

“ lighter than feather, dust or wind,” 


” As lamps burn silci>*^ with unconscious light, 

'^So modest ease in beauty shines most briglit> 

” jlnaiining charms with edge resistless tall, 

” And she w# o meant no mischief docs it all ” 

i 


“In Paradise a'woman caused all 
” The rum of mankind by Adam *2 fall, 

” What wonder then li they o’ercomc us heit\ 

” When we're n>oie*\vcak, and they peihaps as fair 


” My plan though mock'd by knave, coquet and fool 
” To thinking must |vo\e this golden rule, 

“ all jiursuils, but chiefly in a wife, 

” Not^wealth, hut morals mark the happy life,” • 


4 

” On his death bed ppor Simon lies, 

” His spouse IS m despair, 

W’lth frequent sobs and mutual sighs, 
” They both express their care. 

” A different cause, says parson Sly, 

“ The same effect may give, ^ 

•' Pdor Simon fears that he shall die, 

” Uis wife, that'^Jie may live ” ' 


f 

“ Between woman and wine, poor m.yr/b lot is to smart, 
” For wine makes his head ache, an^ worn;n his heart.” 


c 
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*' When the tempest of life in a torrent descendeth. 

And the world like the whirlwind but seeks to destroy, 
** How welcome’s the hand that true friendship extendeth, 
'^That sweetens the cup and in sorrow gives joy. 

The wiTlow may bend to the blast that is cheerless, > 
'' Seek safety in stooping its ^icck to the storm, 

*• But a friend Iik%tbe oak of the forest is tearlesSp • 

^ “ The greater the Sanger, the nobler the form ^ 

“ 'Tia a hfessing, a treasure, that has no?its fellow, 

** *Tis the comfort, the solace, of life's thorny hour, 

** The heart that has known it, can feel its full value, 

“ A friend w’lth the will, a fnend with the powei 


‘ Of mortal blessings here the fiistis health. 

And next those charms by which the eve we m(fve 
' Thethird is w'calth, unsounding, gmltkss wealth, 

•* And then an intercourse with those we love." 

V . 


‘ •Beauty’s a blessing which soon fades away • 

*' But virtue^n woman will nevei decay,, ^ ^ 

" If beauty and \irtuc,*in one woman be, 

** If she wants a liusba^d, recommend her to me ” 


EPITAPHS. . 

A singular cus'tom prevails in Englain^ that 
of putting up monuments in churches in 
memory of dead persons, and of placing upon 
their monuments in addition to their ages and 
names, an qpita^ij^ as it is called; lome of them 
ar^ very affcAing ai^d pretty, others arc quite 
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ridiculous; we will copy a few of both sorts. 

In Maidstone church yard^ the county toAV 
of Kent, is the ftdlowing :— 


grave has eloquence, its lectures teach 
“In silence, loudcrthan ctivines«?a{! preach, 
“ Clear what it says, yc sons of folly, hear. 

It speaks to you, lend an attentive ear '• « 


“Here Fiancis Janett, lies' What then'' 

“ Frank, when his-.Master calls, will rise again ” 


ON TWO CHILDREN IN ESSEX 

% 

“ Jwo sweeter bahes you never did see, 
“ Than God Almighty sent to me, 

* They were surprised b,v Ague li<&, 

“ And here they he as dead as nits 


'* Reader, if patience, meekness, faith, and tiuth. 
Have charms for age, or influence for youth, 

'* Pause on this spot, here drop one heartfelt tear, 
“ Hne learn,to die in hope, or live in holy fear/’ 


“ Here lies the man Ricuard, 

“ An{l Mary his wife, 

“ Their surname was Pntcharc 
" They lived without strife , 
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" And the reason was plain, 

** They abounded with riches, 

They no care, had nor pain. 

And the wife wore the breeches " 


Very odd thirtgs are sometimes mixed upoy * 
tomb stones; sometimes tlie^ represent the 
living as lamerfting the dead, at other times 
the dead is as it were speaking from the grave. 
And in Chatham church yard was a stone with 
this upon it;—A man had buried two wives,’’ 
after stating the name and age of the first, was 
the following :—The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” In a fewyeqfrs his s(;cond wife died,* 
’and following her name* and age —wits “• ^ 
callcff upon the Lord and he heard mo, and 
Slivered me ftut of ajl my troubles.” * 


‘ Forgive Jjlcst shade the tributary tear^ 

" That mourns tby*exit from a world like this , 

* Forgive^the wish that would have kept thee here, 
*' And stay'll thy progress to the scat:f of bliss. • 

‘ No more confined to grovMing scenes of nj^t, 

“ No more a tenant Jfent m mortal clay,— 

' Now#b^uld WY lathci hail thy glonoy flight. 

And lAice th]|journcy to the realms of day." 

ft 
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' Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton, 

" Who as a wife did never vex one, 

We can’t say that for her at the next stone/' 

f 

\Xe shall oonclude our little collection of 
with one we think the* 

“^^ruises on tombs are trifles vainly spent, 

A man’s good name is his best^ionumenVJ' 



best. 

r 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

• • 

CLIMATE OF TNOrJAND. 

Some of the Customs of England^ of every day^s 
occurrence, appeared to us very odd; when two 
intimate friends meet in the street (particularly in 
the country) they say to each other without stop¬ 
ping, but nodding to each other, “ HoV do 
“ how do you do,” “ pretty welV’ “ fine day,” 
looks like rain,” ? good b^e,^' “ good by6.”, 
" This we saw repeated constantly, ver^ 1nuch*to 
our amusement, with, of course, the variation 
, «P* “ very warA,” ‘‘ ^uitc oppressive,” or “ very 
gloomy,” all these reviarks of coui^sc are brought 
about by the variableness of the climate, and* it is 
indeed perpetually changing. 

There a»e twelve months in the English 
year, January is the first, and is usually the 
coldest in the *y ^^^7 •that water is 

frozen ; all'^he inland rivers are frequently block¬ 
ed, and ice is formed of such thickness, that 
m 1814 the river Thames was so 
with ice tlia$ a fa^ was held on it,^and thousaHi^ 
of persons weie to l^e seen amusing themselves 


thickly covered 
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on what is usually water. So firm and thick was 
the ice that fires were lighted and a bullock roasted 
whole; a printing press was set in operation on 
the ice, and several witty things w^ere printed: 

J'n January, usually, the ground is covered with 
,snow. In January, IS'fl, we saV it very many 
inches de^.p, completely changiiig the appearance 
of the country; j*id oh ' how beautifully white it 
makes every place; when the sun, which in Eng¬ 
land in that month has not much power, shines 
upon it, nothing w^e can say can convey an idea of 
its dazzling brightness, no collection of precious 
stones are to be compared wdth it; but then, how 
cold it is,—even by the side of a large fire made from 
coals, you cannot keep warm; when you pop your 
head out of doorr, the nooe, the toes, and the 
fingers s'oon make you feel that it is indeed severe. 
There are ^animals in England furnished by their 
Maker with the power of being torpid or inanimftiw 
in severe cold,weather; frogT and snakes continue 
for weeks as if dead; dormice, squirrels, and 
field-mice are also gifted with this happy quality. 

February, the second month, also has much of 
cold, but towards the end of the month the sun 
has more power, and there are some cheering 
days, but usually much rain and snow falls in this 
month of the year. 

March, the third month, is usually dry, but it 
ha^i generally cold, severe, piercing, w'nds painful 
even to natives of this variable climate, but to :is. 
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accustomed to perpetual warm weather, quite dis¬ 
tressing ; still March has its pleasures. All the 
.hedgds ai^ trees that during the cold weather 
have been without leaves, now begin to assume 
greenness, the buds in whiCh the future branch is 
in miniature, an(f has been aSleep, is nowjmshi^ 
fortli; the fields begin to look green, flowers are 
to be seen peepifl^ forth, and it is singular that 
nearly all the earliest of English flowers are yel¬ 
low ; we never could learn why. All the farmers 
are busy j this is their grand time of sowing their 
seeds; some sorts of wheat, beans, peas, rye, oats, 
and barley, are now sown. In March alsft the 
wall fruit, peaches, and apricots, blow in the 
gardens. •, ^ • 

April, the fourth month, Ifas weather most vari# 
able ; in this month the cherry and apple trees 
blQ.r‘'aa, and ti* fragrance and bhauf^ of a 
large assemblage of tl^ese trees, in ^ the month 
of April, is most pleasing. Cherries and apples 
are grown most extensively in the county of Kent. 
A gentleman, /lamed Barling, near ^ittingbourne, 
has, we are told, nearly eighty acres, all close 
together, of fhe best sorts of apple^, pcars^ and 
cherries. April, however, is an unsafe month to 
travel in, without being prepared for rafn, as it is 
one hour sunshine and ffien heavy rain, and again 
in a few mirtiftes, the beautiful cheer/ig sun burstg 
forth in his ^nd gladdens all things. All ‘ 

the ^elds iiow are covered with flowers, and thei 

X 
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sides of the hedges and woods have beautiful 
flowers. To us who live in a perpetual summer, 
these appearances *would be as nothing; Hat to, 
t]ibse who dwell in England, w*here far several 
month^every year the trees are leafless, and the 
^plds destitute of vefdure, whMi*nothing is seen 
but the ?)are earth for a long period; it is a season 
of joy and thankfulness to see all things vege¬ 
tating, and to behold every field green, and every 
tree looking beautiful in its new leafy clothing. 

May is the month when a most gaudy and 
variegated showy flower that is cultivated very 
extcrisively in England is in bloom, and perhaps 
no more beautiful sight can be witnessed than a 
bed of first rate^ expensive tulips; they are bul¬ 
bous soots, and are planted in the month of N« 
vember, m long beds of prepared earth, ieven in 
each rd^, four inches dee^ and fall seven ii^clies 
apart; the length of the bed depends upon tlie 
size of the garden. Our friend’s bed consisted of 
sixty rows, making four hundred and twenty 
roots; and just before they come ^into bloom, a 
canvas roof is built over the bed, to protect the 
^owejs from the rain and the powerful rays of the 
sun; the flowers are about two |jBet from the 
ground, and consist of eight petals, and they 
are of every diversity of a dour. Tlie three grand 
distinctions l^re Bibloemen’s purple, upon white 
ground, Rose’s which have red''’an 1 fiinkish stripes 
S upon white ground, and 'TBizarre's which *have 
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yellow ground, with brownish or black stripes. 

It is the variety and distinctness of these stripes 
whicji render them valuable. *And there is every 
possible ttht and hue of the above-named colours 
that can be mixed together. A tulip bed of firat 
rate good floweA js very valuable j sever^ of th# • 
rocits being ten pounds each, very roany flVe 
pounds fiihch, anti the others varying from five 
pounds to five shillings per root. 

May is the fifth month, and is usually considered 
the most beautiful month in the year in England. 
The weather is most settled; and although 
not hot there is a warirrth and comfort in th# state 
of the temperature. The hawthorn hedges are 
full of a beautiful assemblage of sweet-scented 
bloom, which quite pcrT’umes the air. Th^ horje 
chesnut» tree is in bloom, with its Irflrge white 
fiuwers, and everything looks blithe cndmheerful. 

June, the sixth month, is also a fine month, 
with increased warmth.* This is the*season wteri 
the grass is cut and made into hay, and the wool 
is sheared from the sheep^s back in this month; 
and in walking in thtf country the perfume from 
the fields of beans *is most delightful, as also the 
clover field^^ In June, that beautiful fruit, the 
cherry, is ripe; and is so abundant and cheap, 
being, in 1840, only ft penny per pound, that 
every persem is ejiabled to partake^rgely of th^s 
fleshy, firm, Aelicious stone fruit. Cherries* 

I 
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are about the size of a betel nut, and are a most 
refreshing beautiful fruit. 

July the seventl^month is usually a fine njpnth 
wiAh increasing warmth. This* mouth is the 
gi'eat fruit month. Jlaspben^ies, gooseberries, 
*' «md cuirrants, are quite ripe, |inlld are to be met 
Vith in abundance, and very cheap. * 

August the eighth month is |;he hottest month 
usually, in England. In this month, the harvest, 
or gathering in of the corn, is the occupation of 
immense numbers of i^eople. The wheat, barley, 
and oats are now reaped witli a sickle, and bound 
up iq, bundles, and drawn in waggons to the 
barn to be tlirashed out. And hops, which are 
^sed to make beer, are gathered in this month 
and dried for thkt purpose. 

September the ninth month. All thq. apples 
and, pqars a,’*e by this time ripq and fit to be 
gathered. Apples are a most valuable fruit ; the/ 
are^ a gratefifi flavour to e4t, and many sorts will 
keep good for six months. A friend of ours, 
whose birth-day is the fifth of June, usually keeps 
apples until that time. Cider, a ver)' nice drink, 
is made from the juice of apples, apd is bottled, 
and becomes eflervescing, and is almost as good as 
champagne, if made from choice fruit. Perry is 
made from the juice of pf ars, and is also beauti¬ 


ful to drink, y 

’ October the tenth month 
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pearance of change; the days shorten, rough cold 
winds blow, and the leaves on the trees begin to 
, loold yellow. This is a bu9y montih with the 
fanner; ^e ploughs his land, and sows g^t 
part of his wh^ftt; therS are no flowerji in the ^ 
fields; the hedges look bare, and then comes ^ 
November, the eleventh month, colft, damp, 
foggy, affd miserElblc. All the trees become bare, 
the weather becomes cold, and the spirits are 
depressed, and this brings 
December, the twelfth and last month. Frosts 
and snow like what we dcscnbed in January now 
prevail, but there is a clearer atmosphere Usually 
in December than in November. The frosts 
harden the ground so that one caij walk pleasantl^; 
and in December is Chrikmas, the seasorN)f fc* 
tivity'a^aong Christians, being the birth-time of 
^sus Christ. Chere great rejoicing; ^rSS? and 
cheerful parties are ma^le at each otjjier’s houses. 
On Christmas-day, all the members of families 
contrive to come from distances of many miles to 
meet and dine at their father’,s house, and 
Christmas makes all hearts merry. 

We here ^ish td inform our CQimtryman that 
the climate ef England, though very cold, is not 
unhealthy, because we kept our healths, generally 
««peaking, very good in Aed, and by toking proper 
care of oursef^s, we escaped the ri|pur and sev^^ 
rity of the wint^. * 
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On account of the cold and the frequent changes 
of weather, it is necessary to u'car flannel next the 
skin, in order to keep the body warm and ,^f aii^ 
uitiform temperature. Great care ought to be 
taken in keeping the feet warm, and never put- 
'^dng on clothes which arc the Iralt damp, because 
that is fliable to give a severe cold in win’cer. 

There arc many precautions neccssar^- in Eng¬ 
land with regard to the climate, whicli our space 
will not allow us to enumerate, but we shall men¬ 
tion a few which would be useful to any of our 
countrymen visiting"England. In winter, be care¬ 
ful nflt to put on damp slfoes, never get unneces¬ 
sarily wet, avoid going out in the evening as 
luiucli as possilde. When you go out in cold 
weatli^r, put on as ntuGh clothing as would keep^ 
you warm ; take plenty of exercise, even' in very 
sevdir*^eatlfer (provided it is dry). Never stand 
in open air after a long walk, or alter you have 
perspired. Do not sit with a window or a door 
open, or where tliere is a draught of air. Never 
go out of a w^ajrm room into open ajr, or to a cold 
place without some additiojial clothing. By fol¬ 
lowing these suggestions, and by adopting a judi¬ 
cious and moderate plan of living, eve think that 
a stranger will keep his health very good, and 
consequently will enjoy Cll the pleasures of h’«« 
travels. \ . 


I 
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ClfAPTER XXXV. 


COCLi:D1XG OBSE11VATIOXS. 


It is now necessary, as the period draws near 
for us to bid a final adieu and farewell to Eng¬ 
land, and to return t(5 our ever dear and«happy 
home, Boudiay, that we should take leave of our 
readers. First, then, \ve would address our ov^pi 
countrymen, as it is for tliat we ha^ cogiv 
piled t4iis little volume, and w’o would Bay to our 
brethren in the^east, who have leisuae finA^niPwney, 
fiy all means pay «, visit to Phigland. Amply,^ 
most amply will they be repaid for tluj expenditure 
of their tune and a portion of their fortune. They 
will see that England is a mighty country, con¬ 
taining within herself^ll the elements of a mighty 

jicople: that» she luis mineral productions of coal, 

0 % 

iron, co]>i)cijj tin, and several sorts of stone, that 
enable her children to take a promitiCTit jiosition 


jj{i^ manufacturing people, and iha^ no nation of 
the prcseift <!%• am compete u ith ner in her ma¬ 
nufactures : ffmt Her machinery is of the most per? 
fect^ddicriptioif, and fliat by it she produces every 
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material, from the finest lace to the largest cable, 
that her cutlery and other instruments are un¬ 
rivalled both for their workmanship and for^ the 
materials of wh’^ch they arc madej thav her glass 
is as pure and beautiful^ cut as it is possible for 
* ^uch an article to be njade: that hrr woollen cloths 
for fineness of texture, brightness of colour, and 
for durability arc not to be matched ar\y where. 
That her linen and cotton surpass those manufac¬ 
tured i)i any other part of the globe, that her silks 
are now nearly equal to those of any other kingdom, 
and her institutions qre the greatest object of ad¬ 
miration to all the nations on the face of the 
earth. 

Our readers will very naturally ask, why is it that 
tliis little spec k jn thq m^ip of the world should 
thus bccc’nc unrivalled. Why cannot prance, 
(!onti|iijjj^g in population double that of England, 
compete with her ^ why noi- the mighty continem, 
of Americia^ why not the other European na¬ 
tions '> We \vill answer this question in a very few 
words. There is a great deal of private enterprise 
among the Enghsh people, th^y are all of one mind, 
and all working to one end—vijs. the. adopting of 
such measures as will promote their happiness 
and welfare. Almost all the institutions, educa¬ 
tional, scientific, and chari^ble, belong to private 
associations a id companies, reeeiv"»ig but little 
•'upport and many none at all f on* v^overnment; 
we have elsewhere described the bixdgcs, radroads 
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and other public conveyances which have been con¬ 
structed by private individuals. Banks, asylums, 
&c. are private property, and to effect all these they 
“unite together iji large numbers, hy vdiich means 
wealth, talent and influence are concentrated into 
one point, this )pads them to the establishvnent of 
great national works subservient to pubhc gocvd. 
This system is* decidedly mischievous when carried 
out for the formation of projects, M’hicli individual 
wealth is capable of effecting, as it tends to check 
and discourage individual enterprise, but for 
works such as railroads, bridges, banks and other 
institutions, it is admirably calculated, as these are 
beyond individual power to effect. To this in a 
great measure in conjunction with the colonial 
possesions and maritime cnterpriEe may be attri¬ 
buted l^ic greatness of England and by this ,'’iLliC 
feeling, and union of sentiment among themselves 
tiie English have now arrived at such national pros¬ 
perity as to excite the admiration of the world. 

To give an idea of the activity and fondness of 
of public business that so jirc-emincnlly distin¬ 
guishes the English yliaractcr from tliat of their 
European neighbours, we may mention that we 
became acquainted with a commerolal gentleman, 
whose enterprising spirit bad led him jilmost un¬ 
aided to form not less than five great companies, 
'alh^f unquc&.'-ioiiable utility to the country, viz. 
three banks, ji.c gas light and on.> railway com'- 
pany, t^iis saino gentleman was likewise a raagis-. 
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trate, a governor of two or three public institutionsj 
a considerable money dealer, and the head of a 
family of fourteen children, so that he must-have 
enjidoyed *he*'^'hole period of his life with unre- 
nfitting attention to these things, thus sacrificing 
.with a noble and exalted patriotic feeling, his 
private comforts for tlie good of his country and 
his fellow-brethren. To this repeahjis to be 
attributed their great superiority of wealth and 
powc/, considering their amount of pojmlation as 
compared with other countries 

Nothing can thu}< more strikingly evince the 
difference in the effect upon a natioif s prosjierity, 
where in the Oiie case it emanates from t lie people, 
and in tlie other from tlic government. As no go¬ 
vernment liowc\er wealthy can possibly support 
j.Ai^eas variety of useful institutions l^hat are 
to 1 f s"''n in England. 

We bave been insensibly led into digrcssioii, 
but now hasten to bring our observations to a 
close. In the spring of the year, English scenery 
with its greenness and its frcslmess, ufith the trees 
in bloom and Itliosc bearing their iruit, is like a 
perpetual garden of flowers, and the jporn fields of 
wdieat,* barley, 'oats, rye, peas, beans, &c. each in 
their respective seasons, present vanous pictures 
of great beauty, and we pronounce England, as a 
whole, well wbrtli the trouble of ^ omiug alWhe 
n%y from India to see. Our co'; il rymen must 
not think that wc have givfvn anything likp a full 
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description of England; we came over wilh a 
specific ot?ject in view, and it was only whilst re¬ 
laxing from the study of oui» busi£ 4 ^s that we 
were able to see the thirtgs we lAve mentioned, 
and to make our remarks li^on them. 

So far as vre nave given dcscriiitions, have 
endeavoured to obtain the best information we 


could gai.. upon tlfc several subjects, and w’c are 
inclined to hope our statements are generally cor¬ 
rect ; still great allowances must be made for our 
being strangers; wc have not perliaps in many 
instances been rblc to obtain fiiill information upon 
all the points we could have wished, but if every 
one visiting England Vtould take tbe trouble, if 
they have leisure, to put .down every day their re-r 
marks n])t)n the manners, custom^ and eve’'vthinf‘ 
that th«' see in England, we arc suri? it wi ,ild 
arnplj repay th^m, and enlighten tlicir " y- 
luen hy given publicitj*to the whole at the end of 
their sojourn in the country. * 

* It may hap])en that our little work may be read 
by some of the English peojile; wc request them not 
to judge too liarshly of our production, as, being 
sensible of tl* want of our intimate acquaintance 
with the English language, we did^not originally 
intend to print our remarks in this comitry, but 
hav ing been repeatedly urged and ei’^'ouragcd by 
^soi^ of o'jsr/i id friends to do so, wc at length 
consented, vf-j 1 ave received much kindness, 
muclt polite attention, and much real friendship 
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from both ladies and gentlemen in Engknd; with 
some we have formed friendships which we hope 
will only y;.*"inatfc witli our lives, and we'’shall, 
a]^ys reco] llec^iE ngland with sen Aments of esteem 
and admiration, and vfc: shall Csrer think of that 
*pj>rtion of our lives sjient on h/'x shores with feel¬ 
ings of fiiuch pleasure and gratification. And how* 
in bidding adieu to her and the Engli^i people, 
we would say to tl i,—Ix! united,—remember 
the old English fable of the boy with the bundle 
of sticks,—and also the good old English proverb 
—" Union of sentim'ent is the strength of society^’ 
—unhed, you may bid de^ance to the world, but 
if disunited, any force however small may u’eaken 
*.-nd destroy you.— Farewell. 


J’lMS. 


PRINTEU BY W. MICOI., €0, PAIL MALLj 








